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ABSTBACT 

One of four documents published by the Houston 
Independent School District for teacher use in developing a career 
awareness and education program, this document is separated into four 
parts. The first (15 pages) contains an overview of the entire 
program. Suggestions for classroom activities, grading, role of the 
teacher, time allotment, and presentation are noted. An appendix (60 
pages) provides 11 areas of information related to career 
development. The history of career development, writing a program 
proposal, press releases advisory committees, resumes, ordering 
materials, work quotations, career speech, knowing Houston, State 
labor laws, and occupational sources are explored in this section. 
Units on the occupational clusters of business/office occupations, 
marketing/distribution occupations, and communication/media 
occupations are featured in the remaining three sections. These units 
contain ideas for class presentation of concepts and procedures and 
flexible lesson plans for the teaching of the materials. An appendix 
to each covers additional information and sources through the use of 
newspaper articles, cartoons, graphs, charts, short stories, and job 
descriptions. (JC) 
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Preface 



This curriculum guide has been designed as a resource bulletin to give the teacher some basis for 
lesson planning and classroom management in a new discipline. 

The original plans called for a single bulletin to be published in loose leaf form, which would allow 
for constant revision. But as work on the guide progressed, it became evident that if all fifteen 
occupational areas were developed fully enough to meet the needs of the teacher, a single edition 
would be impossible. So it was decided that the material would be published in four parts: 

Part I contains an Overview Unit, an Introduction Unit, and units on Business and Office 
Occupations (Section A), Marketing and Distribution Occupations (Section B), and 
Communication and Media Occupations (Section C). 

Part Two will include units on Construction Occupations (Section D), Manufacturing 
Occupations (Section E), Transportation Occupations (Section F), Agri-Business and Natural 
Resource Occupations (Section G), and Marine Science Occupations (Section H). 

Part Three will include units on Environmental Control Occupations (SecMon I), Public Service 
Occupations (Section J), Health Occupations (Section K), Hospitality and Recreation 
Occupations (Section L), and Personal Services Occupations (Section M). 

if 

Part Four will include units on Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations (Section N), Consumer 
and Homemaking-Related Occupations (Section 0), Self-Analysis, and Evaluation. 

Parts Two, Three, and Four will be distributed as they come from the press. 
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FOREWORD 



Rapid changes in educational requirements are needed as a result of increased automation, 
population growth, and equal employment practices. The approximate 80 percent academic — 20 
percent vocational curriculum is not meeting today's needs. These percentages need to be 
voluntarily reversed in all geographic areas and at all ability levels. 

This course calls attention to current needs and focuses interest on human activities rather than on 
materials and products. United States business leaders have proved their ability to organize and 
carry out procedures which bring successful results. Business leaders keep pace with the current 
tempo and set enviable records by continuously updating their supply in order to meet new 
demands. Educators can gain a great deal by following the patterns of business and even joining 
hands with professional, industrial, and labor leaders who can "tell it like it is." 

All of £3ciety stands to gain when the world of work is fused directly into education. There c?n be 
no optical illusions in focusing career development on junior high school subject matter. Students 
and teachers must be encouraged to relate all subjects to th>3ir usefulness in the individual's present 
and future. Basic criteria for choice are determined by recognition of the student's preferences and 
abilities. Success is pointed out, but failure is merely a guide to change. Cause and effect patterns 
are developed. When morals are not affected, sometimes compromise is added to bring about 
teamwork. Flexibility is emphasized along with responsibility and pride. 

The need for rewarding assignments reaches a high point in modern teenagers. Ironically, the sudden 
physical growth is often not recognized as a possible frame for endless energy, deep thinking, and a 
yearning for responsibility. As a result, junior high school becomes the terminal point of education 
for many students. Countless others continue in school but wander aimlessly in frustration, 
boredom, and trouble. Acceptance of self, society, and current needs can swing the pendulum from 
failure to success. Occupational Orientation offers a challenge to pull need, subject matter, school, 
and community together. 

The future of our economy rests on sincere reasons for education that are applied to need. If there 
is a clear purpose leading to involvement, learning results in all disciplines and at all levels of ability. 

No mind is a vacuum. It will fill with fruitful or useless ideas as experiences are related to the 
individual. Statistics have already proved that the teenager who cannnot get off the side line will 
cast himself in a fantasy that Isnrings heartache to himself and his nation. 



This guide is written as a result of a strong conviction that adolescent years can be challenging and 
rewarding for the individual, his peers, and the community. The three basic factors for success in 
teen years are the same as those required at any other age— need, empathy, and involvement. Th-sse 
master keys can unlock human problems if business, education, and family units can realize a need 
for one another. 



The overview is written especially for the teacher. Explanations and forms to be used by students 
are not included in this section. Hopefully, the teacher will study this material before meeting the 
students. Long range planning assures resources and continuity. Written requests for speakers, 
media, and study tours should be made before the course begins. Flexibility must be allowed, for 
alternate plans sometimes must be made. 

Patterns for teachers to request resources follow. Letters and forms to be sent to individuals and 
organizations are included. Detailed explanations of the goals and procedures of Occupational 
Orientation are also included. Many times this information is needed as enclosures when resources 
are requested. 




PURPOSE OF THE OVERVIEW 
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After the teacher has located numerous resources, an advisory committee should be established. 
Directions for selecting and planning duties of the committee are in this appendix. 

A sample of the teacher's speech introducing Occupational Orientation to organizations is included. 
Before the speech is given, posters, and other visual aids should be set up in the meeting room. Also 
found in the appendix is a sample of a flexible introductory slide-tape program. The script is 
written, and suggestions are made for slides thfit will accompany the script. Directions for writing 
and producing your ow n programs are also included in the appendix. 



USE OF THE GUIDE 



Research patterns, subject matter, and procedures used in career guidance for Houston junior high 
schools are summarized in this book. People, places, and events relate to the circumstances and 
current trends in Houston; however, the framework is buUt on the broader influences of state, 
national, and world events which may affect every area. The pattern of collecting, presenting, and 
evaluating concepts and materials can be applied successfully in any locality if the objectives are 
empathy, purpose, and involvement. 

A teachers's own style in setting up the introduction is important. Ideas and activities listed in this 
guide are simply suggestions and collections that may simplify the work. The entire course is 
covered briefly in the introduction to give student s an outline of purpose and plans. 

The introduction will set the mood, tempo, and patterns for the entire semester. Choice of materials 
and manner of presentation will strongly affect attitudes and progress. A firm foundation with 
purpose will be evident to junior high school students. Preparation of copies, transparencies, and 
prepared handouts must be thought through well in advance. Contacts and student involvement 
must be planned carefully. 

Throughout this guide a brief explanation of needs, objectives, procedures, and evaluations are 
included in each section. Details of specific resources are in an appendix which ties in with each 
section. After introductions are completed, the teacher may refer to the appendix for specific short 
stories and exercises which most junior high school students can read independently. 



This guide can serve as a complete book for Occupational Orientation. There are specific examples 
of activities and patterns that lead to an investigation of the fifteen caieer fields, self-analysis, and 
planning; however, no one book can satisfy all the needs of various classes. Hopefully, the creative 
teacher will use this guide as a tool to open doors to a broader perspective. If this material arouses 
an investigation into introspection and the changing job market^ it will not be a tool to an end; it 
will be a tool to the beginning of a perpetual concern for individuals' needs and dignity. 



USE OF FIRST PAGE OF EACH UNIT 

Each section will begin with a page entitled "Specific Name of Career— Interdependence: Examples 
of a Few People and Places." This page can serve as an outline. It should be duplicated so that each 
^•'^udent will receive a copy for further investigation. Make a transparency for group discussion. 
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When this introductory sheet is used on the first day of investigating each specific career, it can 
stimulate discussion and arouse interest. Hopefully, students will then think of other projected 
needs, other examples of careers, and other places for employment. 

The third column in each unit has suggested places of employment. No specific names, addresses, 
and phone numbers are listed. This omi;)Sion is intentional. If the students are interested in 
projected needs and examples cf careers, they will search for specific names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of potential employers. As the students become involved in doing their own investigation, 
they are beginning to satisfy objectives of this course. 

Sources of information for specific places of employment can come from newspapers, telephone 
books, friends, relatives, and observation. The students should record their information in their 
notebooks. In that way, the teacher has another quick check on interest and progress. 

USE OF LAST PAGE OF EACH UNIT 

Each section ends with a wheel entitled ''Career Information for Your Fields of Interest." The 
details inside the wheel can ser/e as the students' guide for an overall pi»^ture of collecting 
information. This sheet should be duplicated and distributed to students when each new unit is 
presented. A transparency of the wheel should also be made to assist in group discussions. 

Information located by the use of the "guiding wheel" can serve as a summation of the student's 
written participation in each unit. This pattern can be used as another tool for individual evaluation 
of notebook work. 



THE APPENDIX 

Each unit has its own separate appendix which supplies numerous teaching materials as well as 
names for resource speakers and bibliographies. This format is used to supply a complete, workable 
guide with self-contained instructional aids. A teacher who is new in career education will not be 
forced to interrupt the program to search for materials. 

The overview appendix gives the teacher sample copies of speeches, news releases, and letters to 
promote public relations. The appendix to the introduction includes sample^ of forms students will 
need for planning and obtaining resources. Each career field has materials that lend themselves to 
independent work for the students. Most articles are short and easy«for individual reading. A few 
plays and other activities are included for group participation. 

News clippings, want ads, current and predicted job opportunities are to be used as examples of 
what students are to look for in research. These examples can be easily shown to the class when 
made into transparencies. 

As the teacher gains experience, it is hoped that this guide is only the beginning of a perpetually 
changing plan which adds new, improved images of self and careers. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 

An understanding of the purpose and procedure of presenting career education will bring public 
support. This is essential in succeeding with any project, but in the case of Occupational Orientation 
it is of the utmost importance. To bring in the community as resource speakers, donors of printed 
materials, and sources of field trips will bring involvement and interest. If the needs of the working 
world are sought and attempts are made for a solution, the community and educators all stand to 
^ gain a great deal. Needs and procedures of the working world will be a key to the curriculum. 



In order to involve the community, each educator must be responsible for preparing audiovisual 
materials as well as becoming active in civic and business organizations. Speeches and programs 
should be presented to make the public aware of clear-cut objectives. Administrators, faculty 
members, P. T. A.'s, civic groups, professional and union organizations should be contacted. 
Whenever possible, meetings should be attended. Search for and participate in activities that will 
build understanding between school and the world of wcrk. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 



The purpose of this course is to investigate introductions to pride and teamwork found in the world 
of work. We hope to have professionals, blue-collar workers, and laborers give demonstrations and 
explanations of requirements for obtaining and holding a job. 

When business leaders are willing to give us samples of tests, apphcation forms, instruction sheets, 
interview-criteria, and audiovisual materials, we will integrate these materials into our course. Math, 
reading, English, and other subjects will be re-emphasized as needed. 

We are trying to find people and relevaiit materials that will innovate and motivate alt students 
whether they are average, bright, or dull. The entire picture of education leading to a job and its 
related fields is being organized into fields, such as communications, agriculture, construction, and 
the like. 

A master teacher will find the investigation of careers is a rewarding experience for everyone. 
Searching for new materials and techniques will be a perpetual challenge that keeps the program 
growing and improving. Therefore, no definite limitations are placed on the teacher's desire to 
incorporate innovative ideas. 

This guide is writen to be used as a. tool. The plans, patterns, and suggested resources are collected 
to assist all teachers-experienced or inexperienced. Therefore, the loose leaf format is chosen so 
teachers may remove sheets as needed in making transparencies, master copies, bulletin board 
themes, and others. As time goes on, more materials will be added to the models included here. The 
changing job picture will mean some pages will be deleted or figures will be updated. 

The fused approach of State Plan requirements is directed into the fifteen career fields. Students 
develop self-identity with the careers that fit their needs and abilities. Employed resource speakers 
in all fields and at all levels of ability bring the students a realistic picture of work. Field trips, a 
collection of audiovisual materials, games,, printed materials, and creative id^as are included 
throughout the guide. 

In summation, we hope to guide each student to know himself and the world of work. This may be 
done effectively as we join with people on the job who give relevant information and show concern 
for youth. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER'S PROCEDURE 
BEFORE FIRST DAY OF CLASS 

1« Copy academic and conduct semester averages from the files in the counsellor's office. 

2. Make mimeographed copies of a check list of individual likes and dislikes for students to 
consider. 

3. Collect free materials from Texas Employment Commission. Also collect application forms, 
free materials from business and professional organizations as needed in the 15 job fields. 

4. Schedule one or more guest speakers for each field of careers (with principal's approval). 

5. Order films from Houston Independent School District (see your librarian for forms) and other 
sources. 

6. Obtain suitable magazines that neighbors wish to discard. Have a table for "doing" activities. 
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7. Prepare a Career Corner with materials that explain the concept of Occupational Orientation 
(self-analysis^ a preview of 15 job fields, and involvement). See your librarian for help. Change 
the material of the Career Corner as you move into a new field. 

8. Plan two field trips for the semester (with principaPs approval). 

9. Bring the daily newspaper and a dictionary to class. If possible, order a set (20 or 25) of 
newspapers for each week day. 

10. Prepare bulletin boards and posters to give a visual introduction of the objectives in 
Occupational Orientation. If possible, have one in your room, one in the hall or office, and one 
for the administration building. 

11. Plan a Career Development program that will be suitable for orientation at faculty meeting, P. 
T. A., or civic clubs. A flexible script is in the appendix to the introduction. 

13. Plan for involvement of students in: 

a. Red Cross 

b. Junior Achievement 

c. 4-H Short Term Projects (call County Agent) 

d. Ship Channel Trip to see Houston from the water (free) 
Phone 225-0671 for reservations. 

e. All-day visit in community-work-situation by individual students who show unusual 
interest, self -discipline, and ability 

14. Get a scrapbook and a camera. Each semester you will want to save snapshots, clippings, and 
good work that is done by students. Save two snapshots each month for administration 
building displays. 

15. See librarian for new materials that may be ordered by her each fall. Plan a trip to the library 
early in September to introduce The Readers' Guide and card catalogue. Get A V catalogue 
from library and order films for the entire semester. 

16. Make mimeographed copies of pre-test. It is to be given the first week. 

17. Plan to write thank-you letters to all speakers. They are a must from each teacher. Include one 
or more letters from students and a total of student^s evaluations tallied, if it is 
complimentary. 

18. Plan the pictures to be taken (slides and snapshots). 

19. Collect current events, games, and activities for follow-up. 

20. List good tapes, film strips, etc., made in class. Send list each week to office. Speech teachers 
may be glad to assist; also check with music and art teachers. 

21. Plan student duties 

a. "Happenings" Bulletin Board ("in-scene" chairman) 

b. . Current events (historian) 

c. School paper. Chronicle, Post (class reporter) 

d. Crafts and Hobbies (hobby chairman) 

e. Posters to be done by students (art chairman) 

f. Filing materials (assistant teachers) 
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22. Plan students' group involvement in "Company" procedures for each career field. 

23. Plan to be involved in one or more school clubs. 

24. Meet faculty members and try to secure assistance for a field in which they have specialized. 
Be willing to take their class when they take yours« Make a trade in presentation of units in 
which each of you is a specialist. 

25. Ask principal if you may explain purpose and procedure of your course to ?• T. A. Solicit 
assistance from parents and community. 

26. Plan a Saturday field trip for students to gain knowledge of and pride in their city. Call 
Houston Gray Line Tours, Inc.-lectured tours-501 Crawford, Phone 223-91 13. 

27. List good speakers and identify their career fields. Be sure to include their phone numbers and 
addresses. Continue to search for more speakers and more organizations that will provide 
resources. 

THROUGHOUT YEAR 

1. Try to contact as many professional, civic, business, and union organizations as possible. Get 
to know key people. Win their friendship and support. 

2. Keep up with conventions that come to this area. Try to attend. 

3. Ask the YMCA, City, and any other groups to notify you if a job fair or a workshop for 
resumes will be held. 

4. Keep up with film festivals, lectures, rodeos, or any other activity that might tie in with your 
career field. 

5. Continue searching for hobby and volunteer outlets to tie in with Career Units. 

6. Always consider events, special holidays, or seasons that may tie in with your career fields. 
Examples are^ 

a. Marine Science in September or May will make water activities easier 

b. Consumer— //omemafeer-Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter 

c. Agriculture— Stock show in February 

d. Fine Arts-free plays by Alley's Merry-Go-Round in January and May 

7. Read the newspaper each day. Clip materials that show current and predicted needs for 
careers. 



OUTLINE OF COURSE AND 
SUGGESTED TIME ALLOTMENT 

Pre- Test Concepts to be given before course begins. 

I. Introduction (two weeks) 
A. Objectives 

1. Knowledge of self 

2. Respect for all workers 
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3. Requirements for jobs 

4. Application of self-analysis to career choices 

B. Procedure 

1. Visual media and assignments of student activities are combined. 

2. Assignments of student activities (one day) 

3. Guest speaker or study tour (one day) 

4. Current and future needs (one day) 

5. Student's presentations of assignments and group guidance are combined, 

6. Group guidance (one day) 

C. Organizations 

1. Government 

2. Business 

3. Civic 

D. Resources 

1. Students' assistance 

2. Organizational help 

3. Parents' assistance 

4. Faculty cooperation 

5. Current printed and audiovisual materials 

6. Community concern 

II. Self-analysis (one week) 

A. Preferences 

B. Autobiography 

C. Strengths 

D. Weaknesses 

E. Goals 

III. Fifteen Career Fields (approximately four days for each f ield).Three fields may be presented at 
once; details are explained on the following page. 

A. Business and Office Occupations 

B. Marketing and Distribution Occupations 

C. Communications and Media Occupations 

D. Construction Occupations 

E. Manufacturing Occupations 

F. Transportation Occupations 

G. Agri-Business and Natural Resource Occupations 

H. Marine Science Occupations 

I. Environmental Control Occupations 
J. Public Service Occupations 

K. Health Occupations 

L. Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 

M. Personal Services Occupations 

N. Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations 

O. Consumer and Homemaking-Related Occupations 

IV. Self-appraisal (one week) 

A. Knowledge of self 

B. Knowledge of jobs 

V. Planning (one week) 

A. Four year high school plan 

B. Hobbies 
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C. Volunteer projects 

D. Clubs 

E. Part-time jobs 

VI. Evaluation (one week) 

A. Post-test (Repeat Pre-Test) 

B. Awards by 

1. 4.H 

2. Jr. Achievement 

3. Red Cross 

4. Others 

C. Completion of long-range activities chosen by students from suggested career activities 

D. Group guidance in "Company" that includes all fields of careers ■ , 



THREE CAREER FIELDS-12 DAYS 
SIMULTANEOUS RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



1 st Day Introduction of three career fields. Divide class into the three 
career fields. Assign student activities in the career fields. 

2nd Day Audiovisual presentation of one career field 

Students research and prepare creative activities* 

3rd Day Audiovisual presentation of another career field 
Research and creative activities continue- 

4th Day Audiovisual presentation of third career field 
Research and creative activities continue. 

5th Day Guest speaker or study tour 

6th Day Research and creative activities continue* 

7th Day Guest speaker or study tour 

8th Day Research and creative activities 

9th Day Guest speaker or study tour 

10th Day Group I presentation of group activity and evaluation 

11th Day Group II presentation of group activity and evaluation 

12th Day Group III presentation of group activity and evaluation 
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SUGGESTED METHODS OP PRESENTATION 



1. Audiovisual presentations (sUdes, tapes, filmstrips, video tapes, and transparencies, made by 
teacher, students, or commercial) 

2. Book reviews 

3. Guest speakers 

4. Study tours 

5. Improvisations 

6. Lectures 

7. Crafts 

8. Research 

9. Scrapbooks 

10. Posters 

11. Interviews 

12. Demonstrations 

13. Games 

14. Displays 

15. Reports on newspapers and/or magazine articles 

16. Occupational observations 

17. Problem solving j'' 

18. Notebooks 

19. Experiences with hobbies 

20. Panel discussions 



GUIDELINES 
FOR 

TESTS ON. CAREER FIELDS 

Predicted needs for specific jobs 

Required and helpful high school subjects for each field 

Useful hobbies and clubs 

Volunteer opportunities 

Required and helpful training 

Specific schools for training and retraining beyond junior high school 

Qualifications: physical, mental, emotional 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Entry level job descriptions 
Salary range 

Examples of jobs that make up the teamwork for a given service or product 

Sources of information for changing job pictures 

Places of employment 

Tools of the trade or profession 

Usual promotion pattern 

Specific application procedure 
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GRADE CRITERIA 



The report card grade should encourage students for interest and effort they put forth on daily 
activites. Enthusiasm and initiative may result if the positive side of involvement is discovered and 
praised on an individual basis. 

Grades might also be based on the ability to listen^ to follow directions, and to complete 
assignments within a reasonable length of time. The student's level of ability should be considered 
in deciding how much to expect of him. 

Neatness, organization, and teamwork give indications of performance. If the student is capable, he 
should be encouraged to do more creative and research activities than those with lesser abilities. If 
choices are given, a student should not be held back from activities he shows an interest in. The 
exception to this suggestion is made whi?n a student wants new involvement before he has 
completed the last project to the best of his ability. 

The results of rote and memory drills are disastrous. The concept of Occupational Orientation will 
be crushed if a student is "fenced in" by routine drills in vocabulary and detailed data requirements. 
This course attempts to investigate and to furnish tools for future searching of career knowledge. 
Tests should be kept to a minimum. 



The curriculum is only as meaningful as the willingness and the ability of the faculty to teach and to 
live by it. Only creative teachers will be successful in Career Development. 



Creative teaching ajiiis at teaching children to understand rather than to remember. 

Creative teaching begins not with the subject but with the child. 
Creative teaching helps the child to discover and exercise his best means of self-expression. 
Creative teaching helps a child to supplant negative attitudes with positive ones. 
Creative teaching leaves a child with a pride of achievement. 

Creative teaching recognizes that a child is more interested in the ''whys" than the '*whats." 
Creative teaching provides, if concentration is necessary, an environment in which 
concentration is possible. 

Creative teaching must train the hands as well as the mind. 
Creative teaching leaves the child excited rather than dejected. 
Creative teaching must not only inform, it must inspire. 

Creative teaching mustjeave the student not only satisfied with today, but eager ^bout 
tomorrow. 

Creative teaching must point out not only the structure of things, but the beauty of things. 

Creative teaching does more than solve problems; it explores ideas. 

Creative teaching asks not only "how was this made?" but "how can it be improved?" 

The creative teacher grooms her voice as well as her person. She displays her personality rather than 
herself. Her certificate is not only a license to teach, but a commitment to learn. The creative 
teacher will strive, not only to raise the level of skill, but the level of culture of her students and 
herself. To her, the sun will encompass more than heat and size, but beauty; it will be not only the 
source of light, but the source of life. 



ROLES OF TEACHERS 



CREATIVE TEACHING 



Notes from Dr. Karl Bleyl 
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The creative teacher will know much about a few things and little about many things. 

The creative teacher will be iriore concerned with teaching her students how, than what, to think. 

To the teacher overburdened with too many pupils, a noisy environment and too many outside 
chores, these will seem like just another collection of "brave words." 

The end of each day should leave the creative teacher wiser, happier, and tired. 
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APPENDIX 

1. History of Career Development 

2. Proposal 

3. Models of Press Releases 

4. Advisory Committee Plans 

5. Samples of Letters and Forms for Resources 

6. How To Order Materials 

7. Quotations about Work 

8. Career Speech for the Teacher 

9. Know Your City 

10. State Labor Laws 

11. Occupational Shortages 
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HISTORY OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



A STATEMENT OF POLICY ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE HOUSTON 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT-AUGUST 10, 1970, 

Employment requirements have changed and are changing dramatically as a result of increased 
automation and technology, a national policy of equal employment opportunity for all citizens, and 
the rising educational demands of employers. 

Nationally, approximately 50 percent of all jobs require more than a high school education but less 
than a college degree, 26 percent require a high school education, and 6 percent require less than a 
high school education. Only one out of every five youths graduate from a four-year college, which 
means that four out of every five must obtain salable skills elsewhere. 

The Houston metropolitan area is experiencing great economic growth. It is estimated that by 1975, 
157,000 new jobs will be created in the area, each of which will require more than an elementary 
school education but less than a college degree. Of these, 104,000 will require more than a high 
school education. 



Terminology and Placement in Organizational Structure 

The term "occupational education" shiill replace the term "vocational education" because it more 
nearly encompasses the full service needs of career education and shall refer to all programs related 
to the preparation of persons for employment. 

The Division of Vocational and Adult Education shall hereafter be called the Division of 
Occupational and Continuing Education to indicate the increase in scope and complexity of 
vocational and adult education. 

The advisability of placing this divfsion under a deputy superintendent and on a level equal to 
elementary and secondary will be assessed with these goals in mind: emphasizing the importance 
and scope of the division and facilitating the programming of occupational education across all 
educational levels. 

Appropriate Emphases at Various Levels 

At the elementary level, children should develop occupational awareness so that they may begin to 
formulate career thoughts, orientations, and goals based upon adequate knowledge. 

In junior high school, students should attain an understanding of the economic and industrial 
system within which careers function along with exposure to the broad range of occupational 
choices and a working knowledge of the requirements and advantages of each. 

At the senior high level, students should be able to follow one or more of several routes-college 
preparatory, general, and occupational. The occupational route may have more than one track-one 
for students who wish to get a job right after graduation (skills training) and one for students who 
are more career oriented but do not plan to go to college immediately. Pursuit of an occupationally 
oriented curriculum would not preclude a person from attending college should he later decide to 
do so. 

Relevance to Work and Academic Areas 

Occupational education must be relevant to the world of work and must be coordinated with other 
academic areas so that students see the interrelatedness of occupational areas with other areas of the 
general curriculum. 



Responsiveness to Economic and Individual Demands 

In the allocation of limited resources, first attention should be given occupational areas which offer 
expanding employment opportunities and which are geared to the needs of the local economy and 
citizenry. Data on supply and demand for various occupations as well as student interests must be 
the basis for program planning. 

Post-Secondary Occupational Education 

Post-secondary occupational education shall become a function of this school district, shall be 
developed and expanded at a rate consistent with sound fiscal policy, and shall vary from the 
two-year terminal technical curriculum through grade fourteen to skills development programs and 
remedial training. 

Occupational Counseling Placement and Follow-up Services 

Occupational counseling must pervade elementary, secondary, post-secondary, $^nd adult levels. 
Schools and employers must build a bridge between schools and work. Placing students on jobs 
consistent with their interests and training rounds out the education?iI process. Follow-up analyses 
must be conducted to obtain feedback data upon which to base follow-up counseling and 
evaluation. 

Persons with Special Occupational Needs 

Many persons in the district have special occupational needs because they are economically, 
physically, or mentally handicapped. The district must provide specialized training for these persons 
so that they may gain employment. 

The above seven statements are adopted by the Board of Education of the Houston Independent 
School District as a call to action and as a pledge to provide opportunities for career oriented 
education for all students in the Houston Independent School District-the gifted as well as the less 
gifted— and for all adults who should wish to take advantage of occupational education and 
guidance. 



EX.\MPLES OF PERTINENT INFORMATION NEEDED IN WRITING 
A PROPOSAL FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

A Proposal 

For a career opportunities program to be conducted in six junior high schools of the Houston 
Independent School District on a pilot basis for the school year, 1971-1972. Said schools have been 
chosen according to criteria listed later in this request. 

Purpose 

To aid junior high school students in discovering and investigating in depth an unlimited number of 
careers and occupations Uiat will enable them to become more knowledgeable and capable in 
choosing and working toward a worthy, worthwhile and satisfying career. Also, to make them aware 
of the fast changing occupations and careers of the world of work. Hopefully, it will create within 
participants an awareness of and appreciation for the worth and dignity of honorable work, 
regardless of the kind of job. 

PROPOSAL FOR 
AN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADERS 

1 , Statement of Needs 

In the summer of 1970, we prepared and sent to you a proposal for an occupational 
orientation program for grades K-12. In that proposal, we only asked for the financing of step 
one, ^'Occupational Awareness,'' for grades K-6 on a pilot basis for school year 1970-1971. 
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Occupational Awareness has succeeded beyond all expectations; therefore, we are now asking 
you to approve and finance, for the 1971-1972 school year-July 1, 1971 through June 30, 
1972— a program to be offered in the seventh and eighth grades. This program is designed to 
lead students to an in-depth study of and inveistigation into an unlimited number of 
occupations and careers. 

This course will be offered as an elective on a one-hour per day basis for one s&mester of 
one-half school year. This will enable each teacher to teach the course two times during the 
school year, thus allowing more students the opportunity to take it. 

2. Statement of Objectives 

A. To better prepare and motivate each student to make a self appraisal of his capabilities 
for specific jobs. 

B. To make it possible for junior high school students to study .md investigate, in depth, an 
unlimited number of occupations and careers. 

C. To prepc're students to be more capable to do planning and decision making. 

D. To continue to add to information and knowledge of careers and occupations gained in 
K-6. 

3. Numbers and Types of Participants 

The program will be offered in the seventh and eighth grades in six junior high schools, 
namely; 

E. O, Smith 

Ryan 
McReynolds 
Fondren 

Black 

Miller 

There ate to be two teachers in each of the six schools, for a total of twelve, plus one 
additional program coordinator to work with the overall program, and coordinate activities 
with the K-6 Occupational Awareness Program. Each teacher will teach four one-hour classes 
daily of from twenty to twenty-five students and be allowed two additional periods for 
planning which is most essential for the program to succeed in its first year of operation. Total 
enrollment should be from 960 to 1200 per semester. 

Schools chosen to offer the program should give us a representative sampling of the overall 
student body of the Houston Independent School District. 

4. Description of Activities 

Activities will include field trips, having guest speakers from specific occupational areas, 
showing of films and film strips related to the course, student research, having and conducting 
interviews, giving of differential aptitude tests to eighth graders, if possible, listening to tapes 
and records, making tape recordings, film strips, and listening to educational television. 

Also, programs, lecturing of teachers and students, written and oral reports, classroom 
discussions, demonstrations and panel discussions. 

Also, student self-evaluations, teacher evaluations of students' abilities, interests, and talents 
for particular occupations and careers. 
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We are asking for twelve teachers to be placed in the six previousljr named junior high schools. 
Each is to teach four one-hour classes and have two one-hour preparation periods daily. The 
program coordinator will coordinate the work and planning of ail twelve teachers. As listed 
above, class size will be twenty to twenty-five with a total teaching load of eighty to one 
hundred per teacher, making a total program enrollment of 960 to 1200 per semester. Each 
class will last for eighteen weeks, or one semester, which will give each teacher a total teaching 
load of 160 to 200 for the year, resulting in a grand total of 1920 to 2400 students taking the 
course during the entire school year. 

5. Qualifications of Personnel 

Teachers will be selected according to the following criteria: 

A. Interest in the progran^.. 

B. At least a Bachelors Degree. 

C. Two or more years of occupational experience within the past fivo years. 

D. Must presently hold, or be willing to work toward, a vocational certificate as needed. 

E. Preferably, at least ten years of successful teaching experience. 

6. Facilities and Equipment 

Existing facilites are to be used for instruction with some extras added. Ordinary classrooms 
will be used with added equipment to consist of: tables and chairs, or standard desks, 
chalkboards, and bulletin boards. 

It is hoped that additonal shelving and/or bookcases can be added. Rooms should be provided, 
as needed, with closets which can be locked, located within the classroom or as near as 
possible, for the securing of equipment and valuables. Rooms also should be provided with 
dark curtains, good lighting, ample electrical wiring and plugs, teachers' desks and chairs, 
bulletin boards, chalkboards, projection screens, ample heat and ventiliation. 

7. Evaluation 

AH 'occupational orientation teachers in the junior high school will work together in developing 
a readiness appitude test to be given students to determine interests, attitudes, and knowledge 
of the world of work. This will be given at the beginning of the course to help establish some 
direction for the teacher. Without forewarning students, a post-test will be administered at the 
completion of the course to evaluate changes which might have occurred in students' interests, 
thinking, attitudes and knowlege pertaining to occupational careers and the work-a-day world. 

Teachers will carefully and regularly observe each student by keeping a record of his progress, 
grades, change in attitude, interests, and work effort, both positive and negative. Written 
reports, examinations, and daily activities will be given and the results recorded. Students will 
be requested to complete a self-evaluation sheet near the end of the semester course. 

PROPOSAL CHANGES 

In the fall of 1972, the plan for Occupational Orientation increased the number of participating 
schools to eleven; the number of teachers, to thirteen. The current schools involved in Occupational 
Orientation are- 
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E. O. Smith 
Ryan 

McReynolds 

Fondren 

Black 

Edison 

Thomas 

Patrick Henry 

Johnston 

Jackson 

Miller 

Only one teacher is in all schools except E. 0. Smith and McReynolds, which have two teachers. 
These are the only current changes in personnel and schools in the second year of this project. 
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MODELS OF PRESS RELEASES 

SAMPLE OF STORY FOR LOCAL PAPER 

Junior High School is one of the Houston junior high schools 

participating in Occupational Orientation. It is an elective for seventh and eighth graders. The 
course is designed to help students with: 

1. self-analysis 

2. an investigation into an unlimited number of careers 

3. a positive attitude toward self and all workers 

4. a purpose in planning use of school and leisure time 

5. an awareness of changes in economic and job requirements 

Students from all levels of ability, all socio-economic brackets, and all ethnic groups are included in 
the class. Tlirough the assistance of many private and public establishments, students are getting a 
realistic picture of the real purpose of school and constructive use of leisure time. 

Miss , Occupational Orientation teacher at Junior High 

school, and the other dedicated teachers in this program have done an excellent job in this new 
phase of Career Development. Hopefully, by 1975, Occupational Orientation will be available to 
every junior high school student in Houston. 

OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

The purpose of this course is to investigate introductions to pride and teamwork found in the world 
of work. We hope to have professionals, blue-collar workers, and laborers give demonstrations and 
explanations of requirements for obtaining and holding a job. 

When business leaders are willing to give us samples of tests, application forms, instruction sheets, 
interview criteria, and audiovisual materials, we will integrate these materials into our course. Math, 
reading, English, and other subjects will be re-emphasized as needed. 

We are trying to find people and relevant materials that will innovate and motivate all students 
whether they are average, bright, or dull. The entire picture of education leading to a job and its 
related fields is being organized into <!lusters, such as communications, agriculture, construction, 
and the like. 

In summation, we hope to guide each student to know himself and the world of work. 
This may be done effectively as we join hands with people on the job who "tell it like it is." 
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MEETING MR, ASTROWORLD 
Winners Richard Mallot and Rita MacMillan 



Students Create Emblem, Song 
for Occupatfona/ Orientation 



BY SHIRLEY PFISTER 

Chroniclt staff 

Two E. 0. Smith eighth 
graders defeated students 
from nine participating junior 
high schools to win the free 
A^roworld tickets promised 
by the Occupational Orienta- 
ticm division of Career Devel- 
Oftfnent. 

Career Development, broth- 
er of the Occupational Orien- 
tation pilot project, offers vo- 
cational counseJing and train- 
ing to high school students of 
Houston Independent School 
District. Orientation, which 
began this year, is the junior 
high phase of the program. 

The contest sought students 
who could design an emblem 
for the department, plus the 
lyrics of a theme song. 

Richard Mailot, 13, was 
awarded first place for his 
emblem design. Rita Mac- 
Miilan. also was awarded 
ticltets for composing the win- 
ning lyrics. 

There are 12 classrooms 
through the district participat- 
ing in junior high orientation, 
accordip.g to Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Scheli. con.sultant for Ca- 
reer Development. The 
schools include Black, Fon- 
dren. Ryan. Patrick Henry, 



Johnston, McReynoIds, Miller^ 
Albert Thomas and Smith. 

Orientation lasts one hour, 
five days a week, for one se- 
mester. 

Students, 20 to 25 in a class, 
are selected by their school 
counselors. Seventh and eighth 
graders may participate. The 
course is an elective. 

Purpose, says Mrs. Schell, 
is to let teens investigate con- 
structive activities concerning 
themselves and their careers. 
Orientation also shows them 
the purpose of going to school 
and how to use leisure time 
most effectively. 

Students spend th^ first two 
weeks testing, learning to un- 
derstand ^themselves and oth- 
ers, finding a correlation be- 
tween school and work, and 
learning to plan realistically. - 

For the next 12 weeks, they 
review 15 occupations, inclad- 
ln,g manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, business, public service, 
homemaking. fine arts, envi- 
ronmental control and marine 
science, recreation, health, 
transportation and construc- 
tion. 

Self-analysis, a two-week 
program, urges students to 



examine their career poteih. 
tial, strengths and weaknta^' 
es, as well as checking out 
their mental, physical, moral 
and emotional qualities. 

The concluding two weeks 
are spent in testing, evaluat- 
ing and! making four -year 
plans for high school. Involve- 
ment is urged in. this phase, 
'and students are helped to 
find employment in part-time 
or volunteer jobs. 

Aiding with the evaluation 
are teachers, other studentf, 
parents, resource sfieakers 
and administrators. Field 
trips, audio-visual materials, 
periodicals and creative work 
serve as sources of informa- 
tion. 

By 1975, the district hopes 
to have orientation in evefy 
junior high school in Houston. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Advisory Committee is to provide a link in the two-way communications needed 
between the world of work and of school. 

Occupational leaders should be able to draw well-prepared employees from the local schools. The 
schools must know what employees need and want. There must be an effective nieans of 
understanding needs and procedures. Membership represents various career fields. These people are 
recognized and respected as authorities in their work. From information they can contribute, a 
career proj^riim can develop innovative ideas that are based on the real needs of the community. 
Public ronfidence and improved training can result if the experiences and guidance of business, 
professiDnal. and labor leaders are acted upon by the school. 

Duties of MciiihcrH 

1 . ( -unlart individuals and groups in the community to provide resource assistance 

Kxamplos of classroom needs are speakers, study tours, films, pamphlets, also displays and 
posters which are to be discarded. Students who show a strong interest and self-discipline 
should be given an opportunity to spend a day on the job site of their chosen career. This 
should be done on an individual basis with the invitation initiated by a committee member. 
Parents will be responsible while student is away from school. 

2. Direct publicity to the worthwhile achievements of the Occupational Orientation program 

Committee action, news stories, and pictures of the program can be carried in the 
neighborhood papers, the city papers, on radio, television, and in window displays in the places 
of business. 

3. Assist in surveys to determine the services and/or products needed or wanted by the 
community 

4. Assist in determining data to be gathered for evaluation factors 
If possible, provide financial backing for study tours 

This means picking up part or all of the transportation fees. At the present time, the cost of an 
HISD school bus is $20 for a maximum of fifty passengers. The busses may be used from 9:30 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. if clearance is set up by the teacher ten days before the field trip. This is 
done through the principal and area superintendent in order to protect the person or 
organization sponsoriiig the trip. The sponsor will be completely free of any liability. 

The Chairman I 

Most committees expect the instructor to serve as chairman. This is a logical arrangement since the 
teacher is the person to be helped. 

Qualifications for Committee Members 

1. Interest 

2. Experience 
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3. Adequate time- 



4. Character 

Advantages for Committee Members 

1. Excellent opportunity for public relations 

2. Involvement in community's growth 

3. Opportunity to recommend educational changes that laymen recognize 

4. Opportunity to narrow the problems in a generation gap 

5. Preview of potential employees 
Advantages for Educators 

1. Encouragement from outstanding business leaders who know career needs 

2. Stimulation from successful men and women 

3. Support by the community becoming a patt of the school 
Procedures 

1. Number of meetings should be suggested before committee is formed. 

A meeting every two months is usually workable. The time and place of meetings should be 
determined by suggestions and agreement of the committee. 

2. If prospective members have indicated that they are willing to serve, write the Superintendent 
of Occupational and Continuing Education, for permission to include these people on the 
board. Final authority for approval must rest with the Superintendent. This is done for two 
reasons. First, it helps to remove any reservations the Board might have that the Advisory 
Committee would usurp its rights and responsibilities. Second, the members will have a 
definite concept of their recognition in the school organization. 

3. A committee member should be appointed to act as secretary before the first meeting. 
Duties of the Chairman 

1. A chairman should discuss plans and procedures with the principal and one or more members 
of the administrative staff of Occupational Orientation. These people may be included as 
members of the committee. Other prospective members will depend on the local leadership 
that is available in various career fields. 

2. The chairman should prepare an agenda for each meeting. As the educator who is seeking 
assistance of persons experienced in career fields, it is his responsibility to state the problems 
for discussion and recommendation; however, the discussion must be open to include 
recognition and suggestions regarding strengths and weaknesses as the laymen see them. This 
exchange of ideas should bring creative proposals for improvements and additions to 
Occupational Orientation. 
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Duties of the Secretary 



A secretary should take minutes at each meeting and send copies of these minutes to all individuals 
and agencies involved. A written communication is necessary to be sure there is no 
misunderstanding of the recommendation. 

Terms of Membership 

Members are usually appointed for one to three years. Provision should be made for staggered 
replacement so that there are always experienced members serving. Committee members should not 
name their successors unless requested to do so by the Chairman. There is no reason why a member 
cannot be reappointed for a new term if he is willing and if he has provided valuable assistance. 
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Houston Independent School District 

3830 RlC^MOND AVENUE • HOUSTON. TEXAS 77027 
AREA CODE i7 13) 623.5011 




( Samples of Letters for Resources) 



The Houston schools are including Career Development as a relevant approach to subject 
matter. Self -analysis and needs of the business world are also included. Your help will be 
greatly appreciated. 

In order to present curront and future needs of the working world, we are asking 
assistance from the business, profesi'ional, and labor organizations of Houston. Your 
suggestions and resources can make this program realistic and meaningful. 



Would you please refer the enclosed materials to the proper people for distribution? If 
you have a speakers' bureau or other educational committees who desire more 

information, please do not hesitate to call us at . We would be glad to come to 

your office for a conference or to send more materials upon request. 

Thank you for your consideration. Many students will gain rewarding experiences because 
of the extra effort you have put forth. 

Sincerely, 
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Houston Independent School District 

3830 RICHMOMD AVENUE • HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 
AREA CODE (713) 623.0011 




We would like to include your name in a Resource Directory for the teachers of 
Occupational Orientation. 

If we have your permission, please sign at the bottom of this letter. 
Your help will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Signature 
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(Sample of Enclosures for Resources) 
JUNIOR HIGH OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

mo 

1. Director 

2. Seventh and eighth graders from all levels of ability (Class size v^ill be 20*25 vtrith students 
selected at random by counselors.) 

3. Thirteen teachers with a strong desire to do relevant, creative work, at least a Bachelor's 
Degree, two or more years of experience outside the classroom, and willingness to acquire 
a vocational certificate (All teachers have an excellent record of guidance in 
extracurricular activities.) 

4. One additional staff member in January, 1972 (Addition was the result of HISD beir^g 
selected as one of the three Texas schools that qualified and received a grant consisting ol 
three components: one for elementary evaluation (O.A.); one for junior high 
consultant-writer to develop a curriculum guide (O.O.); one for senior high as a follow-up 
of training-Placement Center. Duration of grant is 18 months.) 



^HAT 



A pilot project in Occupational Orientation (the junior high phase of career development) 
(Course is presented as an elective, a regular part of the daily schedule.) 



WHEN- 



Beginning in the fall of 1971 (Hopefully by 1975, Occupational Orientation will be in every 
junior high school. Each class will be one hour long, five days a week, for a duration of one 
semester— 18 weeks. 



WHERE 



Thirteen regular classrooms in Houston Independent School District (All ethnic, 
socio-economic areas are included.) 
Schools this year are as follows: 

1. Black 5. Johnston 9. Thomas 

2. Fondren 6. Smith 10. Edison 

3. Ryan 7. McReynolds 11. Jackson 

4. Patrick Henry 8. Miller 



WHY 



1. To follow up Occupational Awareness (elem. program) concepts of dignity and 
appreciation for all work 

2. To investigate constructive activities concerning self and careers 

3. To find purpose for school and use of leisure time 

4. To encourage community involvement 
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5. Tg disseminate information on projected needs for specific careers, qualifications, duties, 
advantages, and disadvantages 



6. To apply self -analysis to information supplied by business, labor, and professions 

7. To plan realistic future goals 
HOW 

I. Units and suggested time 

A. Introduction (approximately 2 weeks) 

1. Pre-test 

2. Objectives: 

a. Understanding one's self and others 

b. Bridging school work and career needs together 

c. Planning realistically 

3. Public, private, civic, and business organizations cooperating in needs of work 
and education 

B. Fields (approximately 4 days of each or total of 12 weeks) 

1. Business and Office Occupations 

2. Marketing and Distribution Occupations 

3. Communications and Media Occupations 

4. Construction Occupations 

5. Manufacturing Occupations 

6. Transportation Occupations 

7. Agri-Business and Natural Resource Occupations 

8. Marine Science Occupations 

9. Environmental Control Occupations 

10. Public Service Occupations 

11 . Health Occupations 

12. Hospitality and Recreatipn Occupations 

13. Personal Services Occupations 

14. Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations 

15. Consumer and Homemaking Occupations 

C. Self -Analysis (approximately 2 weeks) 

1. Look at self. 

2. Determine strei^ths and weaknesses in careers that hold interest. 

3. Self-check qualities: 

a. Mental 

b. Physical 

c. Emotional 

d. Moral 

D. Follow-up and planning (approximately 2 weeks) 

1. Four year plans for high school 

2. Involvement in hobby and/or club related to careers 

3. Volunteer or part-time work 

4. Post-test 

5. Evaluation 

II. Sources of Information 

A. Resource speakers 

B. Field trips 

C. Books 

D. Periodicals 

E. Audiovisual materials 
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F. Students' experiences 
Creative work 

1. Art 

2. Music 

3. Drama 

4. Mechanical 

m. Evaluation 

A. Performance while enrolled in school 

1. Changes recorded in pre- and post-tests 

2* School attendance records of students before, during, and after their semester of 
Occupational Orientation 

3. Record of participation in class activities in Occupational Orientation and all other 
subjects (Information can be obtained from homeroom teachers or permanent 
records in office.) 

4. List of activities in community involvement 

5. Examples of communications with people in the world of work 

6. Students' hobbies 

7. Record of students' volunteer projects 

8. Response of community to Occupational Orientation (Refer to resource letters, 
speakers, study tours, provisions of transportation, audiovisual aids, and printed 
materials.) 

9. Analysis of individual students' descriptions of themselves before and after 
Occupational Orientation 

10. Application of knowledge gained in Occupational Orientation as future goals are set 

11. Record of Occupational Orientation students compiled in master sheet for the next 
ten years 

a. School records copied until graduation or drop out 

b. At the student's termination of school, an Occupational Orientation Follow Up 
form (see Evaluation Unit— Part Four) will be sent annually to the last known 
address of each student. 
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(Sample Form for Volunteer Service) 



STUDENT VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

Occupations, careers, work— constructive and optimistic attitudes and desire to succeed—are the 
core of a new, unique, and outstanding program for junior high school students in the Houston 
Independent School District. 

The course is designed to help students- 
Appraise their own capabilities for specific jobs 
Study and investigate an unlimited number of occupations and careers 
Become more capable in making career decisions 

Develop positive attitudes toward the worth and dignity of work as an integral part of a 
full and rewarding life 

The course is offered in selected junior high schools by a group of dedicated teachers. They are 
building the curriculum from scratch, learning from experience and from each other. 

On the reverse of this insert is a brief statemcfnt of what the teachers and administrators need in the 
course. 

We strongly urge you to respond to this request. This service to our community will, without undue 
call on your time and resources, provide you a rewarding and constructive experience. Volunteer for 
this service by filling out the form printed below and forwarding it to Occupational Orientation, 
Level 4, South. 

Your help will make this program a success. 



*The reverse for this form is on the following page. 
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SCHOOLS SEEK COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
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Occupational Orientation is a new approach in education. Its purpose is to focus students' attention 
on today's needs in the world of work. 

Through the assistance of the Rotary Club and many other private and public establishments, 
students are getting a realistic picture of the real purpose of school and constructive use of leisure 
time. 

Occupational Orientation is a junior high school elective offered to students from all levels of 
ability, all socio-economic brackets, and all ethnic groups. Duration of the class is an hour per day, 
five days a week, for one semester (18 weeks). 

A group of dedicated teachers plan these activities with the help of leaders from all walks of life in 
business and professional careers. The relation of subject matter to jobs and the business world's 
willingness to get involved have given the students an example of empathy and concern. 

Hopefully, solutions to the dropout rate, the disinterested pupils, and the temptation of narcotics 
can be greatly curtailed when students see a world who cares and a real purpose in what they are 
learning. 

The course is designed to help students with: 

1. A self -analysis of strong points. 

2. An investigation into an unlimited number of careers. 

3. A positive attitude toward self and all workers. 

4. A purpose in planning use of school and leisure time. 

5. An awareness of changes in economic and job requirements. 

Occupational Orientation has been a successful pilot project for the past nine months. Plans are now 
being made to expand the number of classes' next year^in order to give more students a rewarding 
learning experience. More resource people are requested for this urgent need. Please volunteer for 
this service by filling out the attached form. 

Your help is greatly appreciated. 

Attachment 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

Since I cannot visit class, I will be happy to send the following information to you. 

The purpose of my work is 

My company is 

My title or position is ^_ 

Entry level requirements are: 

education 

experience 

physical traits 

Other ways of preparing myself for this work are: 

organizations 

hobbies 

volunteer work 

Today *s salary range is from about to 

In order to get promoted, the requirements are 

The advantages of my work are 

The disadvantages of my work are 



Future opportunities in this career field may be in 



An organization, place, or title of employee to contact when you are eligible for this work 
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REQUEST FOR CAREER 
CONTESTS, AWARDS, SPONSORS, AND SUPPLIES 

If you are able to provide scholarships or awards for outstanding work, please give us the 
qualifications necessary for consideration. 

We would also appreciate any contests on careers you might sponsor. These contests might be in 
speech tournaments, drafting, essay writing, sewing, art, models, music, inventions, flower 
anangements, math, or any other area you suggest. 

If you have resources to back students on field trips, attending particular films, lectures, programs 
or other activities, please let us know. 

The students will also gain a great deal of experience from use of discarded objects that may assist 
in bulletin4}oard display, decorations, hobbies, or teaching aids. 

Your *'Left overs" might serve a great need in one or more of our fifteen career 
fields: communications, transportation, marketing, business, public service, environmental control, 
fine arts, humanities, recreation, personal service, health, consumer. 

SOURCES OF FREE MATERIALS ON LOCAL CAREERS 

Research can be done rapidly and efficiently when sources of organized listings of free materials are 
available. Many cities provide this service through newspapers, colleges, banks, utility companies, 
business, civic, professional, labor, and youth organizations. The State Employment Commission 
and public officials are also excellent sources. 

Key barometers to the present and future growth of the local areas are basic factors for all materials 
to be presented in Occupational Orientation. 

Examples of organizations and individuals assisting the Houston O. O. program are listed in a 
directory for each teacher. The resource assistance is placed in categories according to the subject 
that will be covered. There is a directory for introduction, one directory for each of the fifteen 
career fields, and one for fcliow up and planning. 

FILMS 

Check with the school librarian for a list of audiovisual materials that are available. Order as early as 
possible. If a long range lesson plan is made before the semester begins, the films can be ordered for 
specific dates that probably can be filled without substitutions. 

Many private companies go together and pool their monies for free movies that may be borrowed 
by the schools. Use the yellow pages of the phone book to help locate films from private enterprise. 

A sample of the order form for Houston teachers to borrow audiovisuals follows. These forms can 
be obtained in the school library. Each Houston teacher has a directory of films listed in the proper 
category for each career field. 
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HOW TO ORDER MATERIALS 



1, To order 16 mm fihns from the Audiovisual Center, fill out one set (4 cards) of the request form 
shown below (Coinplete only Film No, , Film Title, Date or Dates Requested, Alternate Date or Dates, 
and Teacher's Name): 



O 

X 

r III 



o 



SCHOOL 
NUMBER 
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CONFIRMED AS REQUESTED 



ALTERNATE DATE 
SEE CALENDAR 
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SEE FILM NUMBER 

NDT AVAILABLE 



School Name 

School L D. Number 

School Route Number 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOi DISTRICT 
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2, Make sure all copies of die request form are legible. Use typewriter or ballpoint pen. 

3, Make a separate order for each item of ma^icrial desired, 

4, Do no I iinililate or bend request fonns. Any excess writing or bending will not |?ermit the 
inachint.* to proci.-ss your rt^qUL'Sl, 

_^^_^5, Give Lhu L' X ac t film number and title when ordering, 

6, Give each compJru^d rcquusi form to your coordinator to be sent to the Audiovisual Center. 
The coordinaior will retain lIk« SCHOOL COPY until the CONFIRMATION COPY is returned by the 
Audiovisual Center, 

7, Allow two (2) wc'cks for processinj^ your order and return of the CONFIRMATION COPY, 

8, Do no t keep tite film beyond the time indicated except when you have been given confirmed 
permission to do so by the Audiovisual Center, 

9, A FILM EVALUATION CARD will be included in Uie film can on tiie back of the SHIPPING- 
EVALUATION COPY, Fill out carefully, for jt constitutes an important part of the Center's report at the 
end of the year. Number of showings means tlie number of times the film went through the projector. 

If shown twice to the same class, it is two showings. Individual teachers should complete Llie card, and 
the principal or person designated by the principal should make sure the YIVSA EVALUATION CARD is 
returned in the film can , 

10, Requests cannot be given by telephone except in an eme r gency . Then only the coordinator or 
tlie principal may make the request. 
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QUOTATIONS ABOUT WORK 

(Put one or more quotations on the chalkboard each day and have the students copy in their 
notebooks. Discussion could follow.) 

To the student: 

Each of us needs in his treasury a quotation or two that give strength and purpose to life. It is 
hoped that this collection will have meaningful thoughts for you as you go on the journey of life. 

It is refreshing to find youth so understanding and willing to make a contribution to society; 
therefore I felt you have the maturity to understand these thoughts and pass them on to others. 

SLIPSHOD METHODS-Do your best, not because your work is worth it, but 
because you are. Whatever you are doing, you are making manhood. 
Halfhearted work makes only half a man. Slipshod methods mean loose 
principles. The only way to keep character up to the standard is by continually 
living up to the highest standard in all that you do. 

— Weekly 

WORKINGMAN— Jesus Christ was a workingman. His hands were fitted to 
labor as his voice was fitted to music. He entered into the condition of the 
great majority of mankind and became one of them in the fellowship of toil 
and from that time it has been hard for a man to get mto better company than 
that of working people. 

---Hall 

WHO AM I? 

I am the foundation of ALL prosperity— national and personal. I am the fount 
from which all blessings flow. Everything that is of value in this world springs 
from me. I am the salt that gives life its savor. 

I am the sole support of the poor, and the rich who think they can do without 
me, live futile lives, and very often fill premature graves. 

I have made America. I have built her matchless industries, laid her 
incomparable railroads and highways, created her cities, built her great bridges 
and skyscrapers. 

I am the friend of every worthy youth. If he makes my acquaintance while he 
is young, and keeps me by his side throughout his life, I can do more for him 
than the richest parental inheritance. 

I keep bodies lean and fit, minds alert, and when neglected, both bodies and 
minds grow fat and sluggish. I am even the parent of genius itself. 

I am represented in every publication that flies from the press, in every loaf of 
bread that springs from the oven. 

Fools hate me, wise men love me. The man who shirks me and scorns my aid 
never lives, NEVER REALLY LIVES, even though he may continue to 
breathe. 

WHO AM T? WHAT AM I? MY NAME IS W 0 R K! 
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ENTHUSIASM— makes men strong. It wakes them up, brings out their latent 
powers, keeps up incessant action, impels to tasks requiring strength; and these 
develop it. Many are born to be giants, yet few grow above common man, from 
lack of enthusiasm. 

FRAMEWORK 

"God intends no man to live in this world without working; but it seems to me 
no less evident that he intends every man to be happy in his work." 

Ruskin 

*** 

"Every noble work is at first impossible." 

Carlyle 

*** 

"The surest way not to fail is to determine to succeed." 

Sheridan 

*** 
WORTH 

It is not what the world gives me 
In honor, praise or gold; 
It is what I do give the world, 
So others do unfold. 

If by my work through life I can 
Another soul unfold, 
Then I have done what cannot be 
Made good, by praise or gold. 

Wolfe 

*** 

FAILURE— The men who try to do something and fail are infinitely better 
than those who try to do nothing and succeed. 

Lloyd Jones 

*** 

SECOND CHANCES— We ail have to learn, in one way or another, that neither 
men nor boys get second cl^ances in this world. We all get new chances in this 
world. We all get new chances till the end of our lives, but not second chances 
in the same set of circumstances; and the great differene between one person 
and another is how he takes hold of and uses his first chance, and how he takes 
his fall, if it is scored against him. 

Hughes 
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DEPENDENCE— We can*t play along in the game of life. We're dependent, my 
friend, on others; we cannot "get by*' in the struggle and strife, except for the 
help of our brothers! Whatever we plan, or whatever we do, whatever we give 
of our best, is meant to include all our fellow men, too, and add to the joy of 
the rest. 

*** 

REWARD— Service to a just cause rewards the worker with more real happiness 
and satisfaction than any other venture of life. 

Carrie Chapman Catt 

*** 

DOING— Whatever your hands find to do, that do with all the might that is in 
you. That is the lesson of all experience. Face every task with a determination 
to conquer you. No task is too small to be done well. For the man who is 
worthy, who is fit to perform the deeds of the world, even the greatest, sooner 
or later the opportunity to do them will come. He can abide his time, can 
rest-"safe in himself as in fate." 

B. W. Goethals 

*** 

TRUE GREATNESS-Johnson well says, "He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once will never do anything." Life is made up of little things. It is very 
rarely that an occasion is offered for doing a great deal at once. True greatness 
consists in being great in little things. 

C. Simmons 

*** i 

WANTED~Men, 
Not systems fit and wise, 
Not faiths with rigid eyes, 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen- 
WANTED: Men. 

Anonymous 

*** 

LASTING SATISFACTION-There is no truer and more abiding happiness 
than the knowledge that one is free to go on doing, day after day, the best 
work one can do, in the kind one likes best, and that this work is absorbed by a 
steady market and thus supports one's own life. Perfect freedom is reserved for 
the man who lives by his own work and in that work does what he wants to do. 

CoUingswood 

*** 
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A MAN is a worker. If he is not that he is nothing. 



Conrad 

PAY ENVELOPE— Folks who never do any more than they get paid for, never 
get paid for any more than they do. 

Hubbard 

*** 

I BELIEVE in work, hard work and long hours of work. Men do not break 
down from overwork, but from worry and dissipation. 

Hughes 

NO HOPE— In idleness there is perpetual despair. 

Carlyle 

VITAL FUNCTION— Work is as much a necessity to man as eating and 
sleeping. . . . Even those who do nothing that can be called work still imagine 
that they are doing something. . . . The world has not a man who is an idler in 
his own eyes. 

Humboldt 

*** 
WORK 

Let me do my work from day to day. 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom. 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray: 

"This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way." 

Then shall I see it not too great, too «4^11, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my po wers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours. 
And cheerful turn when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest. 
Because I know for me my work is best, 

*** Duke 
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THE CURE--The most unhappy of all men is the man who cannot tell what he 
is going to do, that has got no work cut out for him in the world, and does not 
go into any. For work is the grand cure of all the maladies and miseries that 
ever beset mankind-^honest work which you intend getting done. 

Carlyle 

*** 

GREASING THE SKIDS-They that do nothing are in the readiest way to do 
that which h worse than nothing. 

Zimmermann 

*** 

THE PLAN IS DIVINE-The moment a man can really do his work, he 
becomes speechless about it; all words are idle to him; all theories. Does a bird 
need to theorize about building its nest, or boast of it when built? All good 
work is essentially done that way; without hesitation; without difficulty; 
without boasting. 

Ruskin 

*** 

BUDGETING— The more business- a man has to dc, the more he is able to 
accomplish, for he learns to economize hLs time. 

Hale 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT SPEECH 
FOR 

OAK FOREST CIVIC CLUB - August 14, 1972 
by Mary Elizabeth Schell 

Career Education is an exciting new development that ties into the present and future needs of the 
^orld of work. We have talked long and loud about the 3 R's, but they have no meaning unless we 
tie in the 4th R-relevance. The business and professional world, as well as our students, are asking: 

Why is this course necessary? 

Is this training really going to prepare me for a particular need in industry? in a profession? or 
in business? 

Can I satisfy my employer and myself with the services or products I can produce? 

There is no doubt that our system of general education in the United States has made a great 
contribution to the development of this nation, but there is also no doubt that the system is not 
keeping up with tremendous changes that are taking place in terms of social and economic needs. 
To meet these needs, we must direct our efforts to specific training that fits the God-given talents 
and interests of the individual student. The guide for our changes will come from you. We need the 
cooperation and leadership from all facets of work in our community and in our nation. 

As we have begun moving in the direction of Career Development, vve already have found an 
overwhelming acceptance on the part of students and community leaders. Enthusiasm has become 
contagious. 

Science has done some research on the dinosaur and other pre-historic animals. Tliey wondered why 
these huge animals with excellent protective methods should die out. The answer was found in a 
small nervous system that could not receive and register the changes that came in the environment; 
therefore, they could not adjust to the changes. As a result, the huge dinosaur is no more. 

Education has now reached this period of adjusting to a changing world. We need to relate 
education to the environment and to the experiences in child development. If there Ls a real reason 
to learn, most children will want to learn. All of our children must be prepared for success — not 
tested and screened until they feel left out. We must find what children can do, not what they 
cannot do. Culture, pride, teamwork, patriotism— all these beautiful terms grow out of the work of 
people. 

Dr. Sidney Marland, U. S. Commissioner of Education, is the first educator who not only spoke of 
the need for individual recognition in a race for economic survival, but also was instrumental in 
setting up pilot programs to prove that these ideas could work. Words are empty until action and 
money follow. Dr. Marland was able to carry through (one pilot project is at Black Junior High 
School). In a number of cities and towns throughout the United States, the total concept of Career 
Education is becoming an integral part of all subject matter, all clubs and extra curricular activities. 
No longer are our restless students willing to sit on the side line as spectators chanting canned words 
that were pumped into them. They want and deserve to become a part of the action; so from the 
cradle to the grave, many courses have been designed and more are being planned to meet the needs 
of active involvement at all ages. 

Two years ago the elementary portion of Career Development began in Houston. It is called 
Occupational Awareness. From kindergarten through the sixth grade, students are given career hats, 
shown films, and encouraged to read stories that show the need and dignity of all workers. Through 
art, music, and other studies, the emphasis is placed on the role of the human being rather than on 
the products they make. Finding purpose, pride, positive attitudes, and respect for all 
workers— these are the goals of elementary education, and they continue through the entire working 
life of the individual. 
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As Career Development enters the junior high school phase of education, it is called Occupational 
Orientation. At this time, seventh or eighth graders spend one semester investigating 15 career 
fields. These fields are— 

Communication and Media 

Transportation 

Health 

Marketing and Distribution 
Business and Office 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Agri-Business and Natural Resources 
Marine Science 
Environmental Control 
Public Services 
Fine Arts and Humanities 
Hospitality and Recreation 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Personal Services. 

The junior high school students are given an opportunity to knov^r job descriptions-- entry level 
requirements, training needed for advancement, and extra curricular activities that will tie in with 
the job training. Useful hobbies and volunteer work are encouraged. Students learn about people 
and places in each of the 15 job fields. They also learn about their responsibilities and the salary 
range as well as fringe benefits. Moreover, junior high school students are given an opportunity to 
know advantages and disadvantages of the job. 

A study is made of present and future job opportunities as they tie in with local, na1;ional, and 
international economy. All of this investigation is focused into a self-analysis that emphasizes the 
strong rather than the weak, the positive rather than the negative, within each individuai. As Lucy 
says in the "Peanut" comic strip, "You've got to like yourself, Charlie Brown," so we tiy to help 
our students like themselves as they plan realistically for four years of high school to be followed by 
college, on-the-job-training, technical courses, or to whatever area the students' talents and interest 
may turn in answering society's predicted needs. 

The junior high school age, as you know, is a time of great physical growth, of restlessnet'.s, and a 
tremendous desire for acceptance. We can no longer allow the junior high school student to be lost 
somewhere between Oh! Oh! Oh! See Jane run! and a Harvard type science course. AJmost 
everything has been based on college preparatory courses and yet the economists tell us that by 
1975 only five percent (5%) of the people will be needed for unskilled jobs. Most colleges ^ire not 
teaching skills and many degreed people are unemployed. The growth rate of real output in our 
economy is still based on people— not on machines; therefore, self-analysis, investigation, and 
involvement in rareer fields are our goals for junior high school students. 

At the senior high school level, students are encouraged to follow through one or more of several 
routes— college preparatory, technical skills, or semi-skills. Pursuing an occupational route does not 
stop a person from attending college should he later decide to do so. In fact, as I talk with highly 
professional leaders, many of them have skill training as well as a broad academic background. 
These combinations bring great leaders who possess empathy. 
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Post secondary courses for pre-professionals, skill development, and remedial training are also 
included in the new courses in the Houston schools. As you probably know, the enrollment in the 
Houston Community College is already up to 20,000. School dropouts as well as highly professional 
leaders are taking advantage of acquiring or upgrading skills for jobs or hobbies. 

Special occupational needs are being provided to prepare the physically, mentally, or economically 
handicapped people of this District. Our goal is to prepare all people to gain employment. 

Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Professor of Education at the University of Maryland, summarized Career 
Education when he said, "Career Education means guaranteeing students a wide choice of careers, 
educating them to make wise decisions, and leaving them absolutely free to choose." 

We turn to you for guidelines of your needs in the working world. As active participants in civic, 
professional, business, or industrial groups, we urge that you join hands with educators. Help us 
present a curriculum that is meaningful, realistic, and needed. Your suggestions, visits, and 
cooperation will be welcomed. 

To be more specific, I have Resource Assistance sheets to distribute at this time. The business world 
has changed with the tempo of the nation. We in the educational field can do it, too, with your 
assistance. If time permits, I will try to answer questions. If there is no more time, I will remain here 
after the meeting. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 




HISTORY* 



Houston, founded August 30, 1836, by J. K. and 
A. C. Allen, was named for General Sam Houston, commander of 
the Texas army which won independence from Mexico and first 
president of the Republic of Texas. Houston was one of the 
early capitals of the new republic. The first railroad in 
Texas operated out of Houston. One of the first newspapers 
in Texas was published by Gail Borden of Harrisburg, now part 
of Houston. The Battle of San Jacinto, where Texas won her 
independence, was fought nearby on April 21, 1836. Oil was 
discovered in Southeast Texas at Spindletop in 1901. The Port 
of Houston became a reality as a deep water port with the ar-- 
rival of the first ocean-going ship, the S. S. Satilla, in 1915. 



*From Industrial Data, Houston Lighting and Power Company, Area Development Division. 



Community '^aia 



Houston has a mayor-council form of government, with the mayor and the 
eight counci Imen (five district counci tmen and three counci Imen-at- 1 arge) 
serving as the legislative body. These nine officials and the city 
controller are elected to two-year terms which run concurrently. A 
county judge and four commissioners perform the principal administrative 
and legislative functions for Harris County; they serve four-year terms, 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Electric power for Houston and the surrounding 5600 square mile section 
of the central Gulf Coast area of Texas is served by the Houston Lighting 
& Power Company, an investor-owned Texas utility, whose main office is 
located in Houston. Present generating capacity of its ten plants is 
6.3 mi I lion kilowatts, which is projected through completion of 
additional units now under construction and on order, to increase to 
more than 8«3 million kilowatts. 

For detailed information concerning rate schedules, request a copy of 
the Electric PcfUer Handbook. 



HATURAL GAS 

There are two natural gas (franchised) utilities serving the Houston 
area — United Gas Corporation and Houston Natural Gas Corporation, 
addition to the aforementioned companies, there are approximately 19 
line companies active in the area for industrial supplies. 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

Western Union Telegraph Company serves the area. 

TELEPHOUE SERVICE 

Houston is served by the Southwestern Bell Telejnone Company. 

WATER 

Houston obtains its municipal and industrial water from both underground 
and surface sources. Houston is located atop one of the nation's great 
underground water reservoirs. A study shows that water now in storage 
in the Houston zone will support a withdrawal rate of 600 million gallons 
dai ly for 250 years. 
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A dam on the San Jacinto River forms Lake Houston, which supplies the 
city with 150 million gallons per day. Lake Livingston, on the Trinity 
River, provides 1.2 billion gallons per day. This project with 
distribution facilities will meet Houston ' s 9-county industrial water 
needs well into the next century. The Wallisville salt water barrier 
on the Trinity River is under construction. The City of Houston also 
plans construction of another dam on the San Jacinto River (near Conroe) 
to supply an additional 80 mgd. 

FIRE PROTECTm 

The Houston Fire Department has a staff of 1,938 employees with 66 fire 
stations. 



POLICE PROTECTION 

The Houston Police Department has a staff of 1,874 employees with one 
central and five precinct police stations. 

BAmNG FACILITIES 

Harris County had 109 banks as of December 31, 1970, with total resources 
of $6,993,000 and debits to individual accounts, $78,881,337,870. 

In the Houston Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, there were 141 
banks as of December 31, 1970, with total resources of $7,346,800,000 
and total deposits of $6,291,126,000. 

Resources Deposits 

Brazoria $ 163,994,000 $ 147,537,000 

Fort Bend 63,164,000 56,884,000 

Harris 6,993,037,000 5,972,963,000 

L i be rty 62,047^000 5 5 , 884 , 000 

Montgomery 64,558,000 57,768,000 



TOTAL $7,346,800,000 $6,29 1 , 126,000 



HOUSING 



According to the 1970 Census of Population, approximately 427,791 
housing units exist in the City of Houston. During the past four 
years (1967 - 1970), the city of Houston has averaged more than 
16,000 new residential electrical connections per year, and the 
Houston-Gulf Coast has averaged 28,000 new residential electrical 
connections per year. Of these 28,000 new residential electrical 
connections, 43^ are single family units. 
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MOTELS m M0TEL5 



There are 20,500 first-class hotel and motel rooms in Houston. Expansion 
of these facilities is currently proceeding at an average annual rate of 
approximately 1,500 new rooms per year. 

CLUBS AHV ORGANIZATIOWS 

There are 39 scientific and technical societies with Houston chapters and 
there are 218 business, professional, and trade organizations. 



CHURCHES 

Nearly every major religion is represented among the 1,200 churches^ 
served by 1,500 pastors, priests, and rabbis. New-church construction 
averages $10 million annually. 

SCHOOm 

— Texas, the administration of public schools is conducted by independent 
school districts which are self-governing, taxing jurisdictions. Each 
district has a Board of School Trustees normally composed of seven 
members elected to serve a 3-6 year term. The Board appoints a Superintendent 
for a 3 or 5 year term, with renewal provision, and charges him with the 
effective administration for all secondary and primary education within the 
district. 

Twenty-two such Independent School Districts serve Harris County in the field 
of Public Primary and Secondary Education with a total enrollment of 430,870 
for the I970-I97t academic year. There is a total of 466 public schools in 
• Harris County comprised of 307 primary schools and 139 secondary schools. The 
twenty-two districts currently have new construction amounting to $54 million 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing school enrollment of Harris County. 
Even though the enrol femtn has been rapidly increasing, the school districts 
have all continued to maintain a student-teacher ratio of under 30:1. 

There are also 154 private and parochial schools offering primary and secondary 
education in Harris County. These 154 institutions include 3 special 
education schools, 67 nurseries and kindergartens, 24 elementary (grades 1-6) 
schools, 50 intermediate (grades 1-8) schoojs, 9 junior high schools and II 
senior high schools. Of the II senior high schools, 8 are Catholic, I 
Lutheran and 2 nondenomi nationa I . 

COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES ■ 

Houston, a university center, has more than 56,985 students 
in the 22 colleges and universities located in Harris County. 

Baylor University College of Medicine and 
^ Graduate Schools (495) 



Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences (114) 
Gulf Coast Bible College (303) 



Houston Baptist Col lege (1,142) 

Institute of Religion (40) 

Lee Junior College of Baytown (4,065) 

Rice University (3, 121 ) 

Dominican College (400) 

St. Mary's Seminary (85) 

San Jacinto Junior College of Pasadena (7,137) 

Southern Bible College (238) 

South Texas Junior College (4,397) 

South Texas Law College (725) 

Texas Bible Col lege ( 195) 

Texas Chiropractic College (90) 

Texas Southern University (5,485) 

Texas Women's University College of Nursing (425) 

University of Houston (25,582) 

University of St« Thomas (1,318) 

University of Texas Division of Continuing 
Medica I Education (935) 

University of Tf^xas Dental Branch (547) 

University of Texas M, D, Anderson Hospital & 
Tumor Institute ( 145) 

Houston also has many business, technical and trade schools. 
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MfcOICAL FACUITIES 
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Fifty-Three hospitals give Houston a capacity of more than 10,139 beds. 
The largest hospital is the Veteran's Administration Hospital with 1,320 
beds. In addition to hospitals, numerous clinical and convalescent homes 
are ava i I ab le . 

In 1946, the Medical Center plan was authorized. The Texas Medical Center 
was conceived as a means of coordinating health-education, health-research, 
and patient-care as a health team. More than 20 buildings now occupy 
165 acres. The 22 institutes and II supported organizations have made 
the Texas Medical Center world famous. Major units include: 

Baylor University College of Medicine 
Ben Taub General Hospital 

B I ue Bi rd -Ci rc I e Ch i I dren ' s Clinic for Neuro I og i ca I Di sorders 

City of Houston Department of Public Health 

Hermann Hospital 

Houston Academy of Medicine 

Houston Speech & Hearing Center 

Institute of Ophthalmology, The 

Institute of Religion 

Junior League Diagnostic Clinic 

Methodist Hospita i 

Shriner's Hospital for Crippled Children 

St. Luke's Episcopal Hospital 

Texas Heart Institute 

Texas Children's Hospital 

Texas Institute of Child Psychiatry 

Texas Institute for Rehabilitation & Research 

Texas Medical Center, Inc. 

Texas Medical Center Library 

Texas Research Institu.s of Mental Sciences 

Texas Women's University College of Nursing 

University of Texas Institute of Dental Science 

University of Texas M. D. Anderson Hospital & 
Tumor Institute 
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University of Texas Dental Branch 

University of Texas Post Graduate School of 
Biomedical Sciences 

University of Texas School of Public Health 

■University of Texas Division of Continuing Medical Education 

Combined total value of Medical Center buildings completed, under 
construction, or planned exceeds $192 million. More than 14,500 
are employed in the Medical Center; the total annual budget exceeds 
$ 144 mi I I i on. 

DOCTORS 

In Harris County, there are approximately 2,400 physicians and 
surgeons, and 800 dentists. 

WEW5PAPERS 

Listed below are the daily newspapers published in Harris County. 

Baytaum Sun^ (Baytown), afternoon (except Saturday) 
and Sup)day editions 

Houston Chroniole^ (Chronicle Building), afternoon 
and Sunday editions 

Houston Postj (4747, Southwest Freeway) morning and Sunday 
edi tions 

The News Citizen (Pasadena), afternoon and Sunday 
editions 

RAPIO m TELEVISION 
RADIO STATIONS 

There are (4 AM and 14 FM radio stations serving the Houston area. 
TELEVISION 

Five television stations, representing all major networks, serve 
Houston. 
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MAWWEP SPACECRAFT CENTER 



The Manned Spacecraft Center, 22 miles from the heart of Houston near Clear 
Lake, manages the development of manned spacecraft, trains astronauts 
tests equipment, and plans as well as controls manned flights exploring 
space. Project Apollo has made manned lunar landings. 

The National Aeronautics & Space Administration started construction in 
April, 1952, on the now-$200 million MSC complex to design, develop 
evaluate, and test spacecraft, as well as to train astronauts. Manned 
space flights, launched from Cape Kennedy, are controlled from Houston. 

The 1,620-acre MSC complex at Clear Lake employs approximately 4,120 
employees and 7,000 support-contractor, personnel. 

With the Manned Spacecraft Center making Houston the headquarters for 
this nation's space exploration, this city moves forward toward becoming 
one of the world's major research centers. 



MATURAL RESOURCES 

The Houston region has extraordinary supplies of oil, gas, salt, sulphor, 
lime, timber, industrial soil, sea water and fresh water — plus ^.ut;^:.tant(al 
amounts of other resources. Oil and gas furnish hydrocarbon compounds for 
refineries and chemi ca I -petrochemi ca I industries. Forest products support 
lumbering, plywood production, furniture fabrication, and papormilMnq. 
Salt recovery Is in the form of rock salt and evaporated salt. Nearly 
60% of the U. S. total sulpher supply is produced along the Houston-Gulf 
Coast. Lime comes from oystershell and limestone. Magnesium is 
extracted from Gulf waters at Freeport. A Texas Gulf Coast pilot plant is 
experimenting with desalination of sea water. The Bureau of Mines reported 
$695,269,000 in value of mineral production in the Houston area in 1968. 
This was 12.6^ of the Texas total. 



AGRICULTURE MV LIVESTOCK 

Houston, county seat of Harris county^ lies near the center of the Coastal 
Prairie — an area including 13 counties with a generally flat topography 
and fertile soil. This region, with less than 5% of the land drea of Texas, 
receives approximately 1% of the state's farm cash income. Rice, grain 
sorghum and cattle are highly important in the farm picture of the area. 
The 13 counties of this region produce about 86% '6f the state's rice and 
nearly 30^ of the nation's total production. 
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Emphasis is being placed upon marketing and distribution of agricultural 
products, soil conservation, forage crop production, and breeding, feeding 
and care of all classes of livestock. More than 50? of the export tonnage 
of the Port of Houston is agricultural commodities. 

Harris County ranks third in cattle inventory in Texas. Houston is 
taking the lead in formulating an outstanding program for the development 
of agricultural and livestock production in the Coastal Prairie region. 

RESEARCH AA/P VEVELOPMENT 

In number of scientists, the Houston SMSA (five counties) ranks ninth among 
the nation's greatest science centers, according to the National" Science 
Foundation's 1968 biennial census of scientists. The Houston region's 
increase of 46. I? in the number of scientist over the 1966 report, is the 
highest rate of increase among the ten leading metropolitan areas. Surveys 
by the Science Committee of the Houston Chamber of Commerce show a total of 
4,020 scientists and 3,866 technologists involved in $154,619,814 in 
industrial research for 1969. This is a 162.8? increase in two years. 

OCEANOGRAPHY^ 

Approximately 33 offshore oil operators have offices in Houston and, of 
these, 13 have their headquarters here. More than 20 offshore contractors 
maintain offices here with 17 of these maintaining their executive offices 
and/or operating headquarters in Houston. More than 250 Houston firms 
are active in underwater activities in the Gulf and in expanding offshore 
markets around the world in underwater wellhead and wel I -completion 
equipment, design and manufacture of instrumentation, corrosion control, 
underwater pipeline, mining of bromine and magnesium from sea water, salt- 
water conversion, medical aspects of deep-sea activity, and biological 
studies of marine life. 

The Gulf Universities Research Corporation is a group of Gulf Coast institutions, 
including the University of Houston and Rice University, conducting research 
in the Gulf and training graduate- level people in oceanograph i c disciplines. 

The American Society for Oceanography, developing a broad support for oceano- 
graphic expansions, was founded in Houston in 1965 and is headquartered in 
Houston . 

MAWUFACTURIWG 

As of December, 1970, approximately 2,635 manufacturing establishments in 
Metropolitan Houston employed 144,400 wage earners. 

PETROLEUM REFINNING: The Houston area is a major petroleum refining complex 
and ranks first in total value added by petroleum manufacturing. Petroleum 
refining in Houston and the Texas Gulf Coast area amounts to an operating 
capacity of 2,438,000 barrels per day, which is 86^ of the Texas total and 
22.5% of the U. S. operating capacity. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: During the past 19 years, the Texas Gulf Coast area has 
exceeded all other sections of the country in chemical development. The 
Houston Gulf Coast area is the world's petroleum refining capital, and center 
of the nation's greatest concentration of petrochemical and chemical industries. 

At least 40? of every basic petrochemical produced in the U. S. comes from 
Houston and for some products such as synthetic rubber, this region produces 
as much as 80%. Abundance of resources, and the access to national and 
international markets via water transportation are principal factors in the 
growth of the Gulf Coast chemical industry. 

THE SPAGHETTI BOWL — A continuously expanding complex of more than 1,200 
miles of product pipelines which connect over 100 chemical plants, refineries, 
salt domes, and gasoline processing plants — gives the Houston area a unique 
economic advantage through the convenient and low-cost transfer of feedstocks, 
fuel and chemical products between plants. 

METALS INDUSTRIES: Gulf Coast metals industries manufacture an impressive 
range of products, from basic production to a variety of fabricated products 
and specialty metajs and products. The industry, directly auxiliary to such 
other regional industries as petroleum and chemicals, reports aggregate sales 
of more than $700 million per year. Major new basic-production facilities 
are under construction by Armco Steel Corporation and the United States Steel 
Corporation's Texas Works in Baytown is now in operation. 

MARKETING 

Houston's distribution channels move the raw materials, equipment and supplies 
required by Gulf Coast area manufacturers. In turn, the finished goods 
produced by these manufacturers are moved by Houston marketers to industrial 
users or to distributors for resale. 



Houston is the top-ranking industrial marketing center in the Southwest, and 
other phases of this city's wholesale distributing facilities have expanded 
rapidly in scope of service and variety of inventory. Houston also leads 
the South in retail sales volume. 



BASIC FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO HOUSTON'S MARKETING PROGRESS: 



1. Water rates and water-compelled rates on freight 
shipments are available only to Houston among the 
Southwest's four major distributing centers. 

2. Manufacturing expansion along the Texas Gulf Coast 
provides unusually f avorab le opportun i ties for 
Houston-based distributors. 

3. Texas population-density center is shl fti ng southward 
to the industrialized Gulf Coast region, enhancing 
marketing opportunities for near-*at-hand facilities 

i n Houston. 

CULTURAL AWP ENTERAimENT FACILITIES 
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PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST: Port of Houston and Houston Ship Channel, 
Manned Spacecraft Center, Harris County Domed Stadium, Astroworld, next 
to Domed Stadium, 56-acre family amusement and entertainment park, 
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William P. Hobby Airport; San Jacinto Battleground, with the world's 
tallest monument-museum and the Battles_hip Texas; Texas Medical Center; Lake 
Houston; City Hall; Rice University; University of Houston; Music Hall; 
Coliseum and Convention Center; Museum of Fine Arts; Contemporary Arts 
Miiseum; Museum of Natural '^ri rnrp - M\vr\ i r j pn I Library; Sam Houston Park with 
Heritage Society- restored early Houston homes; Jesse H, Jones Hall for 
Performing Arts; Alley Theatre building; Allen's Landing Park; Old Market 
Square; Mecom Fountain; Cullen Center plaza and fountains; downtown pedestrian 
tunnels; World Trade Center; Burke Baker Planetarium; Zoologica! Gardens; 
Busch Gardens; Sea-Arama Marineworld and Bishop's Palace in Galveston; 
Westbury Square; Post Oak-Westhe imer Shopping Complex; and other points of 
interest including oil fields, petroleum refineries, chemical plants, 
industrial tours, churches, beautiful residential sections, and bayshore 
resorts. (For a list of parks, see "Parks and Other Recreational Facilities.") 

JONES HALL: This temple of the arts occupies ground hallowed by the performances 
of Caruso, Pavlova, Paderewski , Heifetz, Madame Schumann-Hef nk, Maude Adams, 
Will Rogers and other immortals of the entertainment world. Named in memory 
of the late Jesse H. Jones and designed to be one of the finest facilities for 
the performing arts In America, the hall is the gift to the city by Houston 
Endowment, Inc. Its 1966 opening continues a tradition of cultural 
presentations on the downtown site begun in 1910, when the city constructed 
the old City Auditorium there. 

MUSIC: Founded in 1913, the Houston Symphony Society maintaines a nationally 
acclaimed orchestra of 90 musicians which presents a full season of 
subscription concerts in Jones Hall, free open-air concerts during the summer 
in Hermann Park, and other concerts on tour. Symphony musicians provide 
accompan 1 iTient for opera, dance and other special presentations and are active 
in local musical education and chamber music endeavors. * 

Other major musical ensembles and organizations include the Houston Grand Opera 
Association, Houston Chorale, Houston All-City (school) Symphony, Houston 
Youth Symphony, Houston Municipal Band, Gilbert & Sullivan Society Concert 
Choral Society of Houston, Music Guild, Tuesday Musical Club, Lyric Art String 
Quartet, Virtuoso Quartet, Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, The Bay Area Chorus, 
Houston Friends of Music, Houston Civic Music Association, the Houston Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, Houston Society for the Performing Arts, 
Rice University's Shepherd School of Music, and the symphony orchestras of 
Houston Baptist College, Texas Southern University, and The University of 
Houston. 

DRAMA: Houston is one of the nation's leading centers of live dramatic 
and musical theatre. The famed Alley Theatre, recognized as one of the 
two or three foremost repertory theatres today, opened its 23rd season in 
1970 and in its new $3-mi I lion, two-theatre building (an 800-seat theatre 
with an innovative multi-space stage and a 300-seat facility with arena 
stage) adjacent to the downtown Civic Center. Other notable local professional 
and amateur theatrical organizations include Houston Music Theatre, Country 
Playhouse, Pasadena Little Theatre, Baytown Little Theatre, Inc., Southwest 
Theatre Gui Id, Channing Players, Clear Creek Country Theatre, Houston 
Shakespeare Society, Holiday Dinner Theater, and Windmill Dinner Theotre. 
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BALLET: There are various schools of dance and ballet in Houston. Houston 
Foundation for Ballet, founded in 1955, offers classes for children and 
adults. The Foundation formed a professional ballet company in 1969. The 
Houston Alletro Ballet, Discovery Dance Group, Houston Jazz Ballet Company 
and Greater Houston Civic Ballet Company also offer opportunities for ballet 
training and performance. 

MUSEUMS; The Museum of Fine Arts houses a permanent collection valued in 
excess of $6,000,000 and offers various presentations of fine and applied 
arts in a continuing series of loan exhibitions. The new Cullinan wing 
offers 10,000 square feet of unbroken exhibit area. The museum is fully 
air-conditioned and admittance is free. Located at the museum, the Museum 
School of Arts offers a BSA degree. 

The Contemporary Art Museum, awaiting completion of a new building, is 
dedicated exclusively to presenting avant-grade art in all its forms. 

The San Jacinto Museum of History is located in the base of the San Jacinto 
Monument (world's tallest) at San Jacinto Battleground State Park, 3 miles 
east of Pasadena. At so located at this site is the Battleship Texas. 

The Houston Museum of Natural Science and Burke Baker Planetarium are located 
in Hermann Park in a new $2.5 million home. The $750,000 first unit of the 
museum, which includes a Space Age Museum and a Planetarium, opened in 1964. 

The Harris County Heritage & Conservation Society has restored and furnished 
four early Houston homes, an early-day Houston church, and resconstructed the 
historic Long Row Building with its general store, barbershop and first 
Houston lending library in the City's Sam Houston Park. 

LIBRARY SYSTEM: The present pubtii: library system includes the Julia I deson 
Building which is the Central Library at 500 McKinney Avenue, Clayton Library 
for Genealogical Research, 18 branches, a Library Resources Center, three 
bookmobiles and I Reading Center. Value of library properties is estimated 
at $10,936,941. Statistics for 1970 for The Houston Public Library: total 
circulation, 3,590, (25^ tota! volumes, 1,205,375; reference questions, 468,795. 
Famous for its special collections in genealogy, Texana, geology and fine 
books for ch i I dren. 

PAUKS AWP OTHER RECREATlOm, FACILITIES 

Houston has 212 municipal parks and playgrounds, comprising 5,121 acres; 
4 municipal golf courses; 27 municipally operated swimming pools; 200 
Softball and regulation baseball fields; 96 tennis courts; 50 community 
recreation buildings. Harris County has 25 county parks with 3,250 acres. 

SAN JACINTO STATE PARK, off LaPorte Road (State 225), 3 miles east of 
Pasadena: San Jacinto Monument, San Jacinto Museum of History, Battleship 
Texas; picnic areas and refreshment concessions. 

HERMANN PARK, off Fannin Street (southwest 15 minutes from downtown Houston): 
Zoo ^^}nd Museum of Natural Science and Planetarium, Miller Memorial Theater 
(outdoor), golf course, tennis courts, picnic areas, playground. Municipal 
Rose Garden, fragrant garden and garden-center building, sightseeing train, 
I ake and bridle path . 



^MEMORIAL PARK, on Memorial Drive (west 12 minutes from downtown Houston): 
EMC 57 



18-hole championship golf course, tennis courts, swimming pools, playgrounds, 
picnic areas, baseball and softball diamonds, and bridle paths. 

ALEXANDER DEUSSEN PARK at Lake Houston, adjacent to San Jacinto Dam on the 
Lake Houston parkways: fishing, boat- launch i ng facilities, picnic areas, 
pavilion and refreshment concessions. 

SYLVAN BEACH PARK, off State 146 at LaPorte on Galveston Bay: free fishing 
pier, boat- launching facilities, dancing, picnic areas. 

CLEAR LAKE PARK, on Seabrook Loop Road (FM 528) at Clear Lake: fishing, boating, 
playgrounds, picnic areas. 

ALLEN'S LANDING PARK, Buffalo Bayou/White Oak Bayou confluence at Main Street 
Viaduct: commemorates port site used from Houston's founding (by Allen 
Brothers, 1836) until Turning Basin opened (1915) to mark head of deepwater 
navigation — five miles downstream. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



If iewed a^i a whol' , the labor laws of Texar present a comprehensive 
covera^f of ro^t of the facets of f abor-management relations, M will be 
noted that the respective ads are mainfy designed to protect th9 indivi- 
dual worker from being forced into a regimentation against his will. The 
worker's free r\.,ri is assured him as well ds statutory law can do so. 

It 'hr/:M l^c p-tod that many .-^t thcsr I 'r-.'S have been on the tc; > ''or i 
nur:;' (■'. , "? l^e i r effects ^av •'^'•v' hpen lessened to • - -j- t-w. hy 

Feder-^f pro-^'^'n : i^n of jurisdiction. 'Jhen a situation cjrisp-':- whicn J-:eerrs 
to be covered bv scvne of thes^^ fecien:i\ laws, you should consult with 
lega I counse I . 

RIGHT TO WORK LAW 

This law declares null and void any agreement which limits a person's 
right to work in any way, or conditions this right to work on his member- 
ship or non-membership in a labor organization. Therefore, i i' prohibits 
any of the common types of so-ca 1 led secur i ty clauses in contra'.>1s, some- 
times known as "closed shop", "union shop", and "maintenance of membership" 
clauses. 

The Federal Labor Mc-^nagement Relations Act of 1947 outlaws the "clo^t vi 
shop" but permits other types of union security clauses under certain 
conditions. Section 14(3) of the Federal Act recognized the right of 
states to regulate the question of union security clauses; however, the 
'extent of this authority has been limited by some decisions. 

PICKETWG OF PUBLIC imLlTlES PROHJEUED 

This Act clearly prohibits any action or attempted action aimec^ at the 
disruption or attempted disruption of service by companies fLrr-.ishing 
power, light, heat, or water to the public. It specifically prohibits 
picketing and provides injunctive relief in the Slate ijistrict Courts 
against such action or attempted action. 

The Act further prohibits th.o willful damage or sabotage of any LuMJinos, 
equipment, machinery or facility belonging to a public utitity and provides 
for penalties of not less than two or more than five years in the state 
penitentiary for conviction. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 

Strikes and Collective Bargaining Prohibited 

This Act declares it unlawful for any official or group of officials of 
any subdivision of the State to recognize a labor organization as the 
bargaining agent for any group of public employees; or to enter into a 
collective bargaining agreement with a labor organization. Any such 
agreements are declared void. 

It outlaws any concerted strike or organized work stoppage by public 
employees, under penalty of loss of all civfl service and other rights and 
benefits. However, it specifically recognizes and preserves the right of 
an individual to cease work "so long as the individual is not acting in 
concert with others in an organized work stoppage". 

It preserves the "right to work", regardless of membership or non-member- 
ship in a labor organization, and defines the term "labor organization", 

LJAEILITV OF LABOR UNIONS FOR DAMAGES 

The labor union whose members picket or strike shaM be liable for any 
resulting loss by reason of such picketing or strike in the event that such 
picketing or strike is held by the courts to be a violation of contract. 

MANFORI? ACT 

Every union shall file with the Secretary of State an annual report show- 
ing the name and address (I) of the union, (2) its local officer, (3) its 
State, national or international affiliate, (4) a statement of all fees, 
dues, fines and assessments, and all expenditures, showing for what and 
to whom paid, (5) all its property, (5) copies of its Constitution or 
organization papers and all changes made in them. 

These reports are open only to the Secretary of State, the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics and the Attorney General. They are open to grand 
juries and in legal proceedings. 

All officers, agents, organizers and representatives must be elected at 
least once a year by secret ballot and majority vote of members present 
after seven days notice of the election. Ballots are counted and the 
result found while the voters are present. No alien or convicted felon 
can be an officer, official or organizer, and no union can donate to a 
political party or a candidate for office. 

Every union having'a contract with a check-off clause must file a copy of 
it with the Secretary of State. 

Unions can charge initiation fees,^dues, and make assessments for legiti- 
mate, reasonable union purposes, for old-age benefits investments, death 
burial, unemployment, lobbying, hospital, gifts, health and accident, re- 
tirement, etc. They cannot build up a fund in excess of that needed for 
lawful purposes. 
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No union onjanizer, officer or member can collect money from any person 
for a mere permit to work* No charge shall ever be made nor shall any 
fee ever be col lecfed for the privilego to work in Ihis State. Money 
collected must be receipted for and held intact. !f a prospective mem- 
ber is not elected as a bona fide voting member, this money must be 
returned. The practice of dropping members after initiation is unlawful. 
They can be expelled only for a good cause, after due notice and a fair 
public hearing and may appeal to the Courts. 

The closed st^op and right to bargain are not affected. Unions: are re- 
quired to keep accurate books open at all reasonable tirries to any members, 
showing all receipts and disbursements and purpose of each. 

Where any person must join a union in order lo qo to work for c^n employer 
who has some sort of closed shop agreement, the union must qive him reason- 
able time to decide whether he will join. 

Any union member in military service who cannot pay dues, '/tc, cannot 
be made to pay them in order to be restored to a good standing. 
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HOUSTOH SMSA* WORK FORCE ESTIMATES 



JAW. 19 7 1 , JAW. 1970 



Civil ian Work Force 


895,600 


863,400 


Unemp loyment 


22,600 


15,300 


% Unemployed 


2.5 


1.8 


Employment, Total 


872,600 


847,600 


Fa rm 


7,000 


7, 100 


Nonf arm 


865,600 


840,500 


Manufacturing 


148,300 


150,500 


Durable Goods 


80,550 


83,450 


Lumber & Wood Prods. 


2,700 


2,700 


Furniture & Fixtures 


2,500 


2,400 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


6,200 


6,300 


Primary Meta 1 s 


8,900 


9,250 


Fabricated Metal Prods. 


20,850 


20,450 


Nonelectrical Machinery 


25,850 


27,950 


Elec. Mach. & Equipment 


3,500 


3,600 


Transportation Equip. 


2,700 


2,650 


Other Durable Goods 


7,350 


8, 150 


Nond<jrable Goods 


67,750 


67,050 


Food & Kindred Products 


14, 150 


1 4 , 1 00 


Texti le Mill Products 


600 


550 


Apparel & Fin. Products 


1 ,600 


1,450 


Paper & Allied Products 


3,900 


3,900 


Pri nti ng & Pub 1 ishi ng 


9,000 


8,450 


Chemicals & Allied Prods. 


24,000 


23,900 


Petroleum Refining 


1 1 ,700 


II, 700 


Other Nondurable Goods 


2,800 


3,000 


Nonmanufactur i ng 


717, 3or 


6'^0,000 


Agri. For., & Fisheries 


2,600 


2,450 


Mining 


30,650 


29,050 


Contract Construction 


75,800 


75,550 


Transp., Comm., & Uti Is. 


64,800 


63,850 


Transp.. & Allied Serv. 


41 ,400 


42, 100 


Communications 


10,500 




Utilities 


12,900 


1 1 , 800 


Trade 


209,950 


203,250 


Wholesale Trade 


69,050 


67,250 


Reta i 1 Trade 


140,900 


136,000 


Fin., Ins., & Real Estate 


46,600 


43,850 


Service Exc. Private Hsid. 


163, 100 


155,500 


Bus. & Pers. Services 


75,400 


7 1 , 1 50 


Med & Prof. Services 


87,700 


84 , 350 


Prvt. Household 


26,800 


26 , 300 


Government 


97,000 


90,200 


Federa 1 


16,600 


16,500 


State 


14,700 


12,850 


Loca 1 


65,700 


60,850 


Labor-Management Disputes 


400 


500 


Wage and Salary 


778,500 


754,400 



^ Tkz Houston StmdaAd MttAopotitan StatutyLcal A^ea Include Bh.azonA.cL, HoAxU, 
ft Bend, LiboAty and Mo^vtgormhy Coawtiu. 
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climate 



The climate of Houston is dominated by the weather conditions of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The city lies within a humid, subtropical belt that 
extends northward in spring, summer, and fall, from the Gulf region. In 
winter, the interaction of cooler continental air from the north with the 
moist, tropica! air form the Gulf is frequent over this region, resulting 
in abundant rainfall, evenly distributed throughout the year. The heaviest 
short periods of rainfall are associated with large, slow moving thunder- 
storms and with dying tropical disturbances that sometimes enter the Texas 
coast and move northward through East Texas in the early fall. 

Winters are mild, while summers are warm and humid. The average 
dai ly maximum temperature is 64® in winter and 92^ in summer. The average 
daily minimum temperature is 44® in winter and 74® in summer. Because of 
the Gulf winds, the summer nights are relatively pleasant. Snowfalls are 
rare, and often several winters in succession have no measurable amounts. 
On rare occasions, heavy snows may occur, such as the 4.4 inches that fell 
in February, I960. These distort the mean monthly snowfall data and leave 
the impression that more snow falls each season than is actually the case. 

Mean annual relative humidity is about 75 per cent with little 
variation from month to month. The prevailing wind is southeasterly, and 
the average speed is II miles per hour. The area receives about 60 per 
cent of the total possible sunsh i ne .annua I I y . The winter percentage is 46; 
the summer percentage is 69. 

Severe wind and hailstorms are quite rare, but both thundersqua I I s 
and tropical storms occasionally pass through the area. 

At the city office (Houston), the average date of the last temper- 
ature 32® or lower in spring, is February 5. The average date of the first 
32® temperature in fall, is December II. The average period from the last 
32® temperature in spring to the first in fall, is 309 days. 

The latest date of 32® temperature in spring is March 27, 1955, 
and the earliest date in fall is October 25, 1892. 



SOURCE: Local Climatologioal Data with Comparative Data^ 1967^ 
Houston^ Texas. U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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New Plants & Facilities 

Big Top Dollar Stores has opened 3 stores in Houston. 

Astroworld expanded from 55 to 50 acres with the addition of Country Fair 
at an estimated cost of $1.5 million. 

Construction is underway on a 100,000 sq.-ft. addition to Foley's Northwest 
Mall store along with 3 acres of new parking, at an estimated cost of $3 
million, to be complete early in '73. 

Captain's Corner Shopping Center in Friendswood is planned; a -ft. ^ 

$1 million, multi -purpose shopping center. 

Lamar Plaza Shopping Center at Hi{2;hway 59 & Herndon Drive is scheduled tc 
be a 100,000-sq. -f t. shopping center. Completion of this $1.2 million pro- 
ject is set for April '73. 

Sheldon Forest Shoppings Center will be at M corner of IH-10 East and 
oheldon Road onan8.7-acre site; this 100^000-sq. -f t . center is estimated 
"o cor,t $1.2 million anc will include a VJeinj^arte:) store and a Sav-Mcr 
u:soonul Department s^>are. 

Ten Ten Travis Corp. received a permit for construction of a ^8-story offic*^? 
buildinf^ with h basement levelr. containing approximately lykl3'>9^^ square 
feet at an estimated cost of $20 million; this building will be called the 
1100 yd lam Building. 

Tenneco Realty Inc. , at 1^1-33 West Loop South, is constructing a 7-story 
office building and 6-Gtory garage; 286,572 sg^. f t. , estimated cost - 
$3.1 million. Completion - early '73* 

The 5100 Westheimer Building is under construction at a cost of $1.2 million; 
5-r.tory building, will contain 121,930 sq. ft, 

TweHv^^^ apf^rtm-rnt buildin.^^s (lUO units) are under construction at knOl Sher- 
wood Lane, a': a cost of $1 million* 

Completion ic set for October for Audubon Place, a 3U0-acre planned commu- 
nity to include 1,500 houses and townhouses and a shopping center at Easte:: 
Freeway and Morth Belt. 

French Square Apartments (south of Bissonnet and north of Brays Bayou) vrlll 
be a U08-unit apartment complex on a 10-ncre site, 

Rizk A.partments will be a 376-tjnit apartment complex on a 9.1-acre tract 
north of Bellaire Boulevard and south of VJestpark. 

A. X/ermit v/as r/ran[:ed for Stonehenge Apartments, 20 buildings containing 356 
units, at 5602 Selinsky. 

Villa del Rey ar. 55O') El Carrrl.no Real will consist of 50 buildnnf^s contain] nr 
517 apartment units. 



*From Area Manpower Review y September, 1972, Houston Texas Area, Texas Employment 
O'^ommission 
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A $350-miilion community on a 1,700-acre tract bounded on the south by Katy 
Freeway and on the north by Clay Road. VJestlake, as it will be called, is 
planned to include sin.::le-f amily dwellings, townhouses, recreational facili- 
ties 3 schools, an office center and two shopping centers. 

VJest Memorial, at Katy Freeway and Mason Road, is being developed with a 
U'^O-unit apartnient project and two retail centers in a $55 -niill^oJ^ residen- 
tial and commercial cominunity to be situated on a 525-acre tract. 

Marathon Oil Conipany will establish a major office in Houston in the Soutl-evn 
Writiona] Rank hul-iiii^-^ hy September 1. 

Discount Lumber Mart plans to construct a store and warehouse at 11329 ToJti 
at. an Rfjli mate^i -os}; of ;pi raj lid on. 

Construction l:i underwRy on Cypress Village Shoppin^i; Center on a 9-acre Jvr:M ■' 
un FM i960 at K'lykcnrj'.ii.l -'-{oad at on estimated coGt of $2 million. 

The Kror-ier Sqi:^.re Shojvpinp; Ccni-er is planned on FM Road 196O at Steubner- 
Airliiio Rofid -it. a cost of :\-l.h ni'illioii. 

Northland Shopping Center, on a 19-acre site on and Sprint?-Cn^r'e.'^L Ko:-.') 

Ir. r;r-:.(-i-icd ' hi' :n- J.M -puj-pose , 177,'>-- sq» -ft. , shopping:? ^-^nU-^v. 

Construction is plQiiuori for a $1.5 million expansion of Westbury Square ai. 
Chimney Rock and West lV:llforb. The expansion will include a professional 
office buildinfr and retail space. 

A construction permit w^^s issued for a IT-story office building at hl^C r.on-..: 
werd. ?re^^'^!tiy to coct a;joul $P.<6 million. 

A ■^•-r;tory offic^^ nuij.dinr^ and parking Rara^^e containing 3963 1^1 square fco- 
is J:^chedi.iled for ^oas truction at 777 South Post Oak at an estimated cosr. of 
^fi . ' > m i "i J. j.on, 

r^clli i r^: Vlllar. in a. nc; -''' O-unit. apartment project, vi'hich cost about i^S.'} 
million, <jn C-col: Rood. 

Braesv/ood, a ^fcO-million community, i rT planned for a 550-acre site north 
Bellaire Boulcvarri. Tl.ri.s complex includes a 2,500-unit residential develoi.- 
meni,, i'our l.oi.nlnr; vLlJa.-es, a j.DO-acr'v shoppinfT: plaza, and park and r(;C-.Hr- 
ation racilirie::, Vi.e pro.iect, Kchedaled for completion by 1977, will 
a X-opular.ion of j 

Nf-^v/port, or. ^\:c- '-;a:'.:-. r.i^lr; of Take Mouston, vrill be a 6,C^00-acre resori.- iyy-; 
residential-recreational community with l-v,000 homesites in the $5,500 \.n 
^2^^,000 ran£T:. 

Under development is Oak Ridge Apartments, a $G.l-mi]lion complex on a ].7.--:~ 
acre site on lvcr;t.orland Lrive in VvoorJIake; to include 267 units in 

Goutli For:t O^-.k Villas ot; So.iti-; i'^ost Oak r.oad will be a 30)i~anit, ^-.mi.i - 
lion complex to incl^ide a Clown Town cliild care center- 
ed 
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Planned is a 310-unit tov/nhouse project on a li5--acre site in Woodlake, cost- 
ing about ^20.2 million, the complex will be called Woodlake Forest IV. 

Methodist Hospital will construct a health care center-hotel complex on a 
tract at the 6500 block of Fannin. The project will contain a 20-story nieJ.v. 
cal services building and a 13-story, medically-oriented hotel to pro\rlde 27' 
rooms on three upper levels with the first 10 levels for parking* 

North Central General Hospital Corp. is constructing a 3-story hospital buih 
inp on a 2U-acre site at 7U07 NQ^^h Freeway to contain space for 1^0 beds. 

Continental Oil Comx)any :s moving, its transportation division headquarters 
(about 50 people) from Oklahoma to Houston. 

Tiie ilouGton Post has be^jun a $6-million expansion and modernization of its 
printing plant at 2hl0 Polk; modifications and new equipment are expected to 
be ready for operation in the early fall.. 

A $l.i-miHion fdXT;anGion yrofr^ram is planned for the Retzloff Chemical Corii:: >i 
division of VJitco Chemical Corp. plant at 1^,200 Almeda Road, to increase 11 
c;Apru:ity of its determent Intermecliates and industrial surfactants from r.ii. 
lion pounds by an additional 20 million pounds per year. 

L'oiey's has announced pLanr: for a 125 jOOO-sq. •« ft. department store and a 
200,000-Gq. -f t. mall expansion on an approximately 12-acre tract in the 
Memorial Cj ty Shoppinr"' Ccritei-^ to open in the spring of I97U. 

Construction has bef-.un cct 0 $20-million, '-i-buildinx';, 700,000-sq* -f t, orflco 
complex on a lU»57-acre tract in the Plara del Oro (Fannin, Greenhriar, anu 
Knifjit Road) to be named Del Oro Office Pa.z'k. 

Construction haz started on a 5-story, 120,000-Sq. -f t, office building and 
parkin/j; rarape at '}100 Westheimer in City Post Oak for Michel Halbouty^rj 
occupancy in t/ne summer of 1973 at an esti^natcd cost of 'i^^h million. 

A 3-story office buildin-:^ is under construction i.n Gan Felipe Creeu— 5#f i ce 
Park, at 1775 St. Jame,-^ Place, at a corst of i^2.5 million. 

Brcokwood Business Park In the 3500 block of T. C. Jester Boulevard is a 
plannocl, 3-ye?tr, ll-hMi.l-:i J n^^; office-warehouse complex on a 13-acre tract cor.-' 
in?, about th million. 

Northv/ay Pai-k on Loop at Homestead r^oad is under construction; this 5- 
building, 5''>'>?^^'-'-'0-sq. -f t. si;ov;roorn, distribution, and manuf actiirin;-:; conipl^:: 
expected to cost about million, and the 26-acre developmeui; v/-ll take aro' 
3 or U years to complete. 

Development of a $15-r:nll.lon industrial park on a 3^^-acre tract on Loop Cl''> 
east of South Freev;ay interchange, to be named South Loop Park, has been an- 
nounced. 

A V^-acre tract, at the intersection of Nortliv/est Freev;ay and V/est 3hlh SLreei 
has been acquired for tlie development of a $20-million ap'iriment and commerce 
complex, includir;:^ por.sible 1,000-i.init aparnment complex, s]\o[nn a^r, center, 
and office building. 
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Completion is expected soon on a 176-unit apartment project costing about 
million on a site at Little York Road at the intersection of 

Fondren Place Apartments will be a ^;OS-unit ^.-^mplex on a 20-acre tract on Sor .^ 
Braeswood Boulevardj Fondren Road, and I^mfries Drive costing about ^1.5 nili- 
lion. 

Plans were announced for Fox Hollow, a development containing 1,200 homois r.nd 
recreational amenities on a 500-acre tract on the south side of Spring Creel:, 
north of Spring; Steufaner Road and west of lU-h3 to be developed over the nexu 
5 yearn. 

A permit has been Granted for the first phase of the 107-unit laguna Townliouce 
Project, to cost an approximate million. 

Town & Country Tovm Houses will be a STG-unit tovmhouse development on a Yf- 
acre tract at 10302 Briar Forest with plans to include recreational facil: i.lr.'S. 
The first 151 units are scheduled to bo complete by the latter part of nc::r 
year. 

Plans have been announced for the development of a $200-million residenti:tl 
subdivision on a 30-acrc tract on Champions Boulevard off FM 19^0 to be nitnv-^i 
Townhouse Residential Subdivision; will include 2,000 townhouses, a $3 I- --i: 

^ -story clubhouse and a racquet club building. 

Construction has begun on Brookhollow Hilton Inn in Brookhollow Business P:...'!: 
on Loop 610 at T, C. Jester; the $3. 5-million, 3-f3tory motor hotel will cou^nln 
2CU rooms and will liave landscaped grounds, a swimming pool, and a rtistauran- 
and bar. The hotel is expected to open late next spring. 

Medical Center Del Oro, in Plaza' del Ore on Fannin near Oreenbriar, will h«: 
$l-million, 5-story medical building containing space for professional oi'i'n , 
a x>harmacy and f/;ift shop, and a private dining room. 

Construction will hepin in Octobor on a $5-5-mi^lion medical complex t.o iiiclu.le 
a 3-story, iBO-bed hospital and a 5-story, $2-million, professional builcLin.;-:, 
on IH-IC between Rockf^len Drive an:^ v^estmont Street^ to be named Norlbrhorc 
Medical Plaza. 

Mobil Oil Company has transferred its North American exploration producj.nr; 
division (150 employees) to Houston. 

Air Products Chemicals Incorporated has announced plans for a 105-.acre {.■lajor 
chemical complex on State Hif-^^hway 225 at Jackson Road for completion in la^tj 
197^. 

Celanese Chemi.cal Comijan;/ plans to constr'.ict a plant in Clear Lake City to pro- 
duce acrylate ester, a v/inely used chemical raw material, for completion laiu 
1973. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. plans a $3. 7-million, 2-ctory-plus mezzanine addilion 
to its existing pov/er L^lant on El Buoy VJay. 
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Shell Chemical Company plans a tnultimiilion-dollar expansion of its Deer Park 
chlorine-caustic facilities to increase production by 50 percent. 

Construction will begin in early 1973 on a huge expansion program immediately 
west of the present Galleria complex. The: project will include a 19-levcl, 
350-room Western International Hotel, a Lord & Taylor store, two 6-level office 
buildings with 17l+,000 square feet, and a 250,000-sq. -ft. mall extension at a 
cost in excess of $30 million. 

Construction will start within 6 months on a shopping center on the northwest 
corner of Bissonnet and Kirkwood on a 10.1-acre tract, to cosb more than 
million. 

Construction will soon benin on a shopping center at Westheimer and Hullsirth 
on an 8.5-acre tract, to cost about $2.8 million. 

Pennzoil Place will be tv;ln 3^-story office towers containing a total of ]..7 
million square feet of space on the block bounded by Milam, Louisiana, CapU.ol 
and Rusk Streets, The two crape zoidal-shaped structures will be connectec by 
an 8-story square frame enclosed in glass and will become the largest offico 
complex in the Central Business District. The Pennzoil Company has leased 
550,000 square feet of space for itn corporate headquarters- The $55-million 
building, scheduled for completion in 1975, \j±ll contain retail space on Ihc 
ground floor and below-tnall levels to include a restaurant and a 550-car n-rl:- 
Ing garage on three underground levels. 

Construction started in August on an industrial-office park, apartment, anc' 
retail-commercial complex on a U5U-acre site bounded by the W Freeway, Gcn.n-. 
Gulf Bank, and Little York to be named Drookhollow West. The 9-'year develf/'p- 
ment program will involve an investment of $125 million. The first section 
(a 5-year project) on 200 acres' will consist of apartment, industrial, and 
office buildings. The second section on a 98-acre site will have retail storos. 
apartments, office buildings, and Industrial .facilities, and will be developcii 
by 1977. Flexible plans are in progress for the: lU8-acre third section* 

West Memorial Park on the northeast corner of IH-10 and Blngle Road, will be a 
26-acre business community developed over a 5 -year period. 

Construction plans have been announced for eleven 2-story apartment builuinc:fj 
at 6060 Rampart, with space for 168 units at an estimated cost of ^IjlSi'-^GOv). 

Plans have been announced for a 5C0-home rental subdivision on Malcolrason Kcaa 
off Highway li+9 in Cypress-Fairbanks at a cost of about $11.5 million, to Lc 
called Canterbury Forest. 

Ghlradelli Square at 2819 Hullsmith, will be eight 3-story apartment builcincs 
containing ikh units at a cost of about $2.5 million. 

Construction is scheduled to be complete in October t t Landmark, on a 6.2-scre 
site at 5555 Antolne, containing 168 apartment units at an estimated cost of 
$2.7 million. 
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Thirteen acres on Rampartment , between Gulf ton and Elm, have been acquired for 
the construction of U96 additional units of the Napoleon Square apartment com- 
plex. The $6-million project will increase the total complex to 1,08U unito, 
on a total of ^9.07 acres, at a cost of $22 million. 

The first phase of V/estminster Village Apartments, on the Gulf Freeway bGtv;een 
Edgebrook and Almeda-Genoa Road, is now under construction. The $25-miIlion 
apartment and commercial complex will include about 1,000 apartment units vith 
office and retail facilities. 

Development of 221 acres on Aldine-Westfield Road near FM I96O as a sin^le- 
faraily housing subdivision to be named Woodcreek v/ill entail costs of about 
$1.1 million. 
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OCCUPATlCmL SHORTAGES HOUSTON Z^'Jik 



OT CODE OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

003.081 Electronic Engineer 

OC7.O8I Mechanical Engineer 

070 . 108 Ane sthesiologist 

075.378 Nurse, General Duty 

078.281 Medical Technologist 



^ '/'8. 368 Electroencephalograph 
Technician 

'•78.368 Radiologic Technologist 

'-79.368 Inhalation Therapist 



COMMENTS 



Shortage of experienced applicants with 
specific skills 

Shortage of applicants with specialised 
skills 

Supply has not kept up with demand of ex- 
panding medical facilities; requires an M.D. 

constant shortage of applicants with r'i'()- 
cialized skills for late-shift openingr. :'n 
hospital 

Al^ technologists with ASCP certificate: 
no^. ';:*eadily available 

Severe shortage 



Shortage of experienced applicants 
Mation-uide critical shortage 



79.378 Nurse, Licensed, Practical Shortage of applicants willing to worl: 

evenl::g and night shifts 



079.378 Physical Therarjist 

U i.22Z iLir. tractor , Vocational 
Training 

l39*l68 Manager Trainee 

201. 368 Secretary 

209. 3O8 Clerk - T:/pist 

209.588 Clerk, General 

211. U68 Cashier 

213.582 Key-Punch Operator 



Lac> of ei^iper^orced :pplicar'ts 

Vocatiovial scV.ools report qualified (Tcizan 
teanhinr^ coi-tificate) applicants very ccai^ce 

'Ipr .■.icL^nb:;. -lot readily accept ^ iT;any 
'jper,!.p,:iS r^-ro i.v. ':onven:- cnce stores 

Cor*'5*l.it*it aborcage of vjorkerc with good 
skills and vfork experience 

S}"!orta.^;e of applicr?.nts with required s':i].l 

■:>h;.:rt3';f:: of applicants with required tynin - 
si -ills ' " 

Lack of applicants meeting educational re- 
quirernonts 

Few qualified applicants interested in 
night-shift openings 
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t:ot code occupational title 



COMMiiilTS 



219,388 Clerk, General Office 



223 .387 Stock Clerk 



250,258 Salesman, Insurance 



250.358 Salesman, Real Estate 



276.358 Salesperson, General 
Hardware 

289.358 Salesman, General 



239. U58 Salesperson, General 



292 . 358 Salesman-Driver 



293.358 Telephone Solicitor 



303.138 Housekeeper, Home 
(live-in maicl) 

311.878 Waitress 



313.381 Cook 



31U.38I Cook, Short Order 



318.887 Kitchen Helper 



332.271 Cosmetologist 



355.878 Nurse Aid 
Orderly 

372.868 Guard I 



375.268 Patrolman (gov. ser. ) 



Lack of applicants with good typing skill 
and office experience 

Beginn-'uG v/a^es not attractive to qualiricd 
applicants 

Year-round shortage. Commission work. 
Night uork and long hours. 

License required; commission work; long 
hours. 

Shortage of applicants with specific 
experience 

Shortage of applicants with specific 
experience 

Moderate shortage of applicants v/ith 
specialized sales experience 

Persistent shortage of experienced v/ovl:orr. ; 
frequent openings 

Openings often for night-shift employv-^nt ; 
commission vjork 

Shortage of applicants who will livo-ia 

Shortage of experienced applicants with ^v/n 
transports tion 

Lo-*\.: '.lourc and lack of transportation dciter 
appli canto 

LCi-.r^ hourrj and lack of transportation cle':er 
applicants 

Qualified applicants lack transportation; 
split-shift work. 

State license required; type of remunerr- 
tion not generally attractive to applicant;::, 

Very few applicants available; night-sliil't 
work. 

Persistent, year-round shortage of appli- 
cants; night hours. 

Rigid hiring requirments; police work not 
popular 
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DOT CODE OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



COffiENTS 



381.887 Porter I 



l|-07.88U Grounds Keeper 



600.280 Machinist I 



fi20.28l Automobile Mechanic 



620.381 Automobile - Service 
Mechanic 

625.281 Diesel Mechanic 



726*281 Electronics Assembler, 
Developmental 

30*1^.281 Sheet-Metal V7orker 



G07\ 381 Automobile-Body 
Repairman 

ol:J, 88ii VIelder, Arc 



8l!0.78l Painter 



860.381 Carpenter 



869.887 Construciion V/. i-j-f - TT 



399.381 Maintenance Man^ liuildinr: 



90h» 883 Tractor-Trailer-Truck 
Driver 

905.883 Truck Driver, Heavy 



Constant shortage of applicants with trans- 
portation and willing to work for minimum 
wage 

Demand is high for experienced applicants 
with their own transportation 

In short supply for the past several years; 
supply has not kept pace with demand 

Constant shortage of qualified applicants 
who have their own tools and transportation 

Constant shortage of qualified applicants 
who have their own tools and transporto vlon 

Constant shortage of qualified applicants 
who have their own tools and transporter ion 

Few applicants meet experience and edLica- 
ti on requirements 

Qualified applicants do not want non-union 
jobs 

No available supply; racst applicants come 
from training programs 

Lad: of qualified applicant.^; ability to 
read blueprj n-:L, , lay-out, and fit required 

Building boom han outpaced the supply of 
qualified anplicantn with own transportat : or 

Shortage oi' vrorkors, both union and non- 
union , v;ith too].r> and own transportation 

Constant ijhortage of applicants who will 
accept permanent employment and have tlieii^ 
own transportation 

Shortage of highly qu?alified applicants 
v7ho will accept jobs that offer the mini- 
mum wage 

Shortage of drivers with ICC permits ann 
good experience 

Shortage of applicants with good v/ork his- 
tory v/ho meet specific requirements 
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DOT Crm OCCUPATIOML TITLE 



COMMENTS 



906.883 Truck Driver, Licht 



915.867 Automobile -Service- 
Station Attendant 



920.887 Bagger 

922.887 Laborer, Stores 

929.887 Material Han^iler 



Year-round shortage of applicants^ with e.corl 
work history 

Lack of mature, experienced men with f-t^od 
work histories, valid driver's licenses, 
and their own transportation 

Shortage of applicants for full-time work 

Difficult to recruit qualified workers be- 
cause of low starting wages 

Shortage of dependable applicants 
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OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES HOUSTON S^BA 



POT COD E OCCUPATIOriAL TITLE 

003.187 Electrical Engineer 
Ci08.08l Chemical Engineer 

017x281 Tracer-De tai ler 

020.188 Programmer 

l'2.08l Chemist 



COMMENTS 



iCO. 188 Accountant 



I'-j^ . lOB Caseworker 



^01.368 



Secretary 



2CX3oC Steno. ,typ, , I'll. 



209x588) Clerk, General 
209.588) 



210. 388 Bookkeeper 
211.I168 Cashier 



rci. 



219.388 Clerk, General Office 



235.862 Telephone Operators 



Layoffs in aero-space industry/. WWST off. 

Very few openings. Many applicants have 
poor command of English; most have exten- 
sive experience. Comc'l & prof. off. 

No experience. Some with technical school 
training, some with high school drafting. 
Corac'l & Prof. off. 

Applicants request higher salaries tViun 
openings offer; many state they will nnv. 
relocate; some do not have college educa- 
tion. Comc'l & Prof. off. 

Most with experience, varied backgrcunos : 
few openings with salaries requested. 
Corac'l & Prof. off. 

Many lacl: de,^roes and request high salaries. 
M'JST off. 

Openings request Master's degree in socir.l 
work, biliHi^ual, or residence in area of 
work. Comc'l & Prof. off. 

Poor skills; r;a].ary requirements. 
Pasfidena cff. 

No typinf. sKills; no transportation. 
im'H v.ff. 

Little or no work experience, most lack 
cln::ical skills - Comc'l & Prof, off, Paca- 
dena off. Restrict area of work - Pasadena, 

Poorly qualified. Pasadena off. 

Limited experience; many with 8th or Qth 
grade education - Comc'l & Prof. Many 
out transportation •• Comc'l & Prof. off. 
and Pasadena off. Won't work nights or 
weekends, M-JST. Restrict hours of t/ork, 
Pasadena. 

Limited skills and experience; restrict area 
of work. Pasadena off. 



No demand. 



Pasadena 
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DOT CODE_ OCC UPATIONAL TITLE 



COMMENTS 



:37. 368 Receptionist 



299.^168 Cashier - Checker 



301.887 Day Worker 



306.873 Maid, General 



31X837 Food & Bev. Prop. 
8^ Serv. 



:U1.878 Waitress 



;*-.3.38l Cook 



51U.33I Cook, Short Orfle2 
.;iu. 337 Dichv/asher 



319.373 Fountain Girl/Boy 



323.887* Maid II 



355.373 Nurse Aid 



5x782 



Processing 



Many not high school graduates and lack ro- 
quired skills - KWST off. Limited skills- 
Pasadena off. 

Limited experience; some lack education; 
many without transportation; some vrith un- 
realistic demands --salary, hours, special 
location. Comc'l & Prof. off. 

Lack of transportation; unwilling to do 
this type of work. NWST off. 

Lack of transportation; expect shoi^t howrc^ 
and high v/ae;eG. Decline in openin^TS. 
mST off. 

Lack of tran.sportation; little cxperleP'J^; 
won't work v;eekends or split shifts. 
I^IVJST off. 

Applicants place too many rcstri.rt i on:.; en 
liours of v/ork. Pasadena off. 

Lack of transportation, do not vant ni.*'ii. 
hours- Farm-Labor-Serv. off. 



■':any appiicant;^ physically unable to cl 
heavy liftinc relat^ri to job; lov/ p^iy; Icck 
of transportation. :'arm--Labor-Servlco oVi\ 

Not enough oipenings, particularly v;ith de- 
sirable hoiu^s. location, pay. Faz^m-Labor- 
Servics of:... 

V,ot enough openings for industrial maldn. 
Fcrm-Labcr-Service off. 

Lack of transportation; not fully quali- 
fied; high Job requirements for pay involv- 
ed - NV/ST. Requires little training - 
Pasadena. 

Unskilled. Limited trainee openings. - 
Pasadena 



550.??? Mixing & Blending 



Slowdown in demand for this occupation. 
Industrial off. 
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DOT CODE OCCUPATIQNAL TITLE 



COMMENTS 



620x381 Motorized Vehicle and 
Engineering Eqpt Re- 
pairing 

726.781 Electroni cs Assembler 



79X88U Bench Work, nec. 



CO5.28I Boilermaker 

860.887 Laborer Carpentry ) 

(Carpenter Helper) ) 

861. O87 Bricklayer Helper ) 



'&7^.3Ql Pipe Fitter 

869.887 Construction VJorkor II 

906.883 Truck Driver, Li;.>;ht 



No actual mechanical experience, 
trial off. 



Indus - 



920.885 Packager, Mac^^n^ 



920.887 Packager 3 Hand 

922 . 883 Fork-Li ft -Truck 
Operator 



922.887 Laborer, Stores 



Light experience. Low demand due to cut- 
back in government contracts. NWST off. 

Females without experience; lack transpor- 
tation and unable to accept night work. 
NVJST off. 

Union only. Pasadena off. 



Lack of transportation and large number of 
Union only applicants. Farra-Labor-Service 
off. 

Union only applicants. Pasadena off. 

Lack of transportation - Farra-Labor-Serv. 
off. Large number of Union only appl- cants- 
Farm-Labor -Service and Pasadena. 

Supply limited to relatively unskilled ap- 
plicants - M'JST. Too many tickets, no com- 
mercial license, license suspended, don* t 
know city, no stable work history - 
industrial. 

Practically no demand; slow for over a 
year. In ri m s t rial. 

Limited orders^ Pasadena. 

Salary requirements high - Pasadena. Little 
demand; most orders are for warehouse '..'ork- 
ers who can operate fork lift as part of 
job - Industrial. 

Excessive wage demands - LMST. Lack of 
transportation - M^ST and Farm-Labor-Ser- 
vice. Lack of high school diploma - Farm- 
Labor-Service. 



From the Texas Employment Commission 
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CLASS PRESENTATION OF THE CONCEPTS AND PROCEDURES 
OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 



L BEHAVIOR.AL OBJECTIVES 

Eighty percent of students will name and describe three attitudes an employer would look for 
when he interviews a person for a job. They will list two attitudes they want to improve in 
their own personality. 

Seventy-five percent of students will write purpose of course. They will list fifteen career 
fields and copy an outlined plan of class procedure for investigating these careers. 

Eighty-five percent of students will bring their own Social Security Card or application for one 
to class. They will also write two benefits they are entitled to today under Social Security. 

Seventy percent of students will give examples that show interrelationship of five or more 
career fields needed to complete a given product or service, A picture of a familiar product (a 
fishburger) will be used to illustrate interrelationship of ail 15 career fields. The people needed 
to **complete" the fishburger will come from all career fields. The workers will show 
relationship and dependency within a field as well as need of cooperation from other fields. 

II. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Individual preferences and abilities must be considered in assigning student activities. 

The Student Activities are a part of No. II (Instructional Objectives), but they will always 
begin on a separate sheet of paper. This is done for the convenience of the teacher. If the 
activity sheets are to be distributed to the students, they may be copied without any teacher's 
instructions included. 

Explanation of purpose, procedure, and time allotments for units to be covered are found in 
Course Outline in "Overview." 
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Student Activities 



Each student will complete five or more of the following activities: 

1. List two examples of each activity you liked in "Likes and Dislikes." (See appendix.) 

2. Write about two or more activities that you disliked very much. 

3. Give a three minute book review of a person you would like to pattern after. 

4. Draw a well-known personality whom you admire. Be able to tell the class two experiences in 
this person's life. 

5. List three attitudes you would look for in an employee you wanted to hire. 

6. Find a picture of a fishburger. Paste it on a sheet of paper or poster. Write jobs required for the 
fishburger to be ready for you to eat. Try to include workers from all 15 fields of careers. 
Example: wheat farmer (agriculture) 

7. Draw a picture of a house or paste photo of your house. Beneath it, write all the jobs needed 
to complete this house. Try to include workers from all fifteen fields. Example: nails 
(manufacturing) 

8. Cut out a picture of a dress or a suit. Paste it on a sheet of paper or a poster. List as many 
workers as you think were needed to complete this dress or suit. Put the workers in the 15 job 
fields. Example: write advertisement of garment (marketing and distribution) 

9. Collect one or more pictures of workers in each career field. Paste pictures in scrap book for 
later use. 

10. Interview a worker in three fields. Tape or write this interview. 

11. Locate one or more speakers for class. Check with your teacher as to when you may set 
definite dates, then get speakers' OK. (Ask your teacher for a pattern of a request for resource 
speaker— Appendix.) 

12. Participate in role playing of a skit entitled "Our Class Introduces You to Occupational 
Orientation." 

13. Bring your Social Security card to class. ' 

14. Write a "thank you" letter to the Social Security speaker. 

15. Name two benefits you are entitled to under Social Secuity. 

16. List three laws that affect you under present U.S. Department of Labor regulations. 

17. Write a "thank you" letter to the guest speaker from the U.^. Department of Labor. 

18. Write an essay on being yourself. 

19. fvlake a poster or a series of cartoons that show attitudes. 

20. Make an illustration or chart of you going through steps needed to reach your goals in the next 
ten years. 

21. Make up a game or crossword puzzle about attitudes, future goals, the interdependency of 15 
career fields, or student involvement. 

22. Complete an activity explained to you in a 4H project. The County Agent will provide your 
instructions. 

23. Write the names of three business, civic, union, or professional organizations. Tell the purpose 
of these organizations. 

24. Write the name of one volunteer organization. Each student will then tell how he might assist 
in this organization. 

25. Demonstrate or display one hobby. 
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III. PERFORMANCE GOALS 

Possession of a Social Security Card or application form for one 

Written explanation of good attitudes in self and others 

Notebook entry of advantages given workers by the U,S. Department of Labor 

Drawings or research on three career fields as they relate to each other 

Interviews stating purpose of two or more business, labor, civic » professional, or volunteer 
organizations 

IV, EVALUATION 

Resources the students located: speakers for class, pictures, printed materials, or field trips 
(Show lists on^wheeL") 

Organizations contacted (Specific names on wheel) 

Contact of clubs or volunteer services which might involve the individual (List all names or 
services on wheel.) 

Oral and written communications in class and extra cunicular activities 

Flexible Lesson Plan 
for 

Introduction to Concepts and Procedures 
(Approximately 2 Weeks) 

First Day 

Explain concept of Occupational Orientation. Use poster, slide-tape, or film presentation, (See 
examples in Appendix.) 

Hand out list of activities and interdependence chart for introduction- (See appendix.) 

Explain procedure and requirements, (See Overview for suggested subjects, time limits on each 
unit, patterns for collecting materials, methods of presentation and involvement.) 

Second Day 

Read to the class the essay "Be Yourself*' and discuss. (See Appendix.) 
Show a film from those listed in the Appendix, 

Have the students write a brief paper entitled "Who I Want To Be in Ten Years." 

After they have finished writing, have the students list the steps they will need to reach their 
goaL 

Play a recording of "I Gotta Be Me*' or have some student sing the song. 



Third Day 

Pass out duplicated copies of "Likes and Dislikes." (See Appendix.) 

Have the students write an autobiography. (A sample form is in Appendix.) 

Show a filmstrip. (Directions in Appendix.) 

Fourth Day 

Use 'Teacher's Instruction Unit on Attitudes Toward the World of Work" by L. E. Ferryman 
and T. W. Humphrey. (See Appendix.) 

Present the tape *The Strangest Secret in the World." (May be borrowed from Frank Silver's 
collection.) 

Fifth Day 

Have a Social Security representative talk to the class. (Make your request at least two weeks 
ahead.) 

Distribute application form for Social Security cards. 

Assign a date for cards to be brought to school if application forms were not needed. 
Discuss booklets distributed by Social Security speaker. 
Sixth Day 

Have a person from the U.S. Department of Labor for guest speaker and film presentation. 
Review and hand out materials left by the speaker. 
Seventh Day 

Have guest speakers froiTi Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and other youth organizations. 
Try to get the students involved now. 

Eighth Day 

Have speakers from business and civic organizations speak on *'Role of Organizations in the 
World of Work." 

Review names of people who can be helpful to teenagers. 
Ninth Day 

Have speakers from professional and labor organizations speak on the role of the organization 
in a career. You might suggest the title "Purpose and Methods of Career Assistance Through 
Organization." 



Tenth Day 



Call County Agricultural Agent for guest speaker and materials on short term projects for 
preparing to enter 100 or more different careers. Get students involved now in hobby activities 
that will include a wide range of interest in all fifteen career fields. The Agricultural 
Department provides hobby projects in all areas to be done on an individual or group basis. 
The County Agent will review the work with you and award certificates to students at the end 
of the semester. 



APPENDIX 

1. Introduction to Concepts and Procedures 

2. Self-analysis Exercises 

3. Attitudes 

4. Essay on "Be Yourself 

5. Brief Study of Organizations 

. Social Security 

. U,S. Department of Labor 

6. Salaries 

7. Career Fields 

8. Involvement 

9. Student Form for Resources 

10. Contests 

11. Slide/Tape Introduction to Occupational Orientation 

12. Speakers 

13. Media 

14. Printed Materials 

15. Wheel for Career Information 
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Purpose of course 



Details for Class Discussion 

1. Bring the real world of work and education together. 

2. Find needs of each student. 

3. Know preferences of each student. 

4. Encourage individual creative activities. 

5. Develop teamwork and pride. 

6. Search for opportunities that bring a good income and personal satisfaction. 

7. Bring speakers to class so students can fiiid a strong identity with them. 

8. Investigate advantages, disadvantages, and entry level requirements of several jobs within 
each of the following clusters: 

a. Communications and Media 

b. Transportation 

c. Health 

d Marketing-Distribution 

e. Business-Office 

f. Construction 

g. Manufacturing 

h. Agri-Business— Natural Resources 

i. Marine Science 

j. Environmental Control 

k. Public Services 

1. Fine Arts-Humanities 

m. Hospitality-Recreation 

n. Personal Services 

o. Consumer-Homemaking 

9. Guide plans for preparing to earn a living. 

10. Involve students in hobbies, volunteer, or part-time work that relate to career choice. 

11. Direct personal evaluation and objective feed-back. 

12. Emphasize need for continued growth and flexibility. 
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CAREER FIELDS-TITLES AND EXAMPLES 
OF A FEW FAMILIAR JOBS 



1. Business and Office Occupations: accountant, bookkeeper, computer programmer, secretary, 
clerk, administrator, owner of a business 

2. Marketing and Distribution Occupations: advertising, sales, buying, international trade 
analyst 

3. Communications and Media Occupations: telephone operator, television crewman, radio 
announcer, telegraph operator, publisher, journalist, artist, painter, educational media 
coordinator 

4. Construction Occupations: civil engineer, electrical engineer, mechanical engineer, architect, 
brick layer, carpenter, electrician, plumber, painter, paper hanger 

5. Manufacturing Occupations: research design, quality control, machine operator, packaging, 
recycling 

6. Transportation Occupations: driver, crewman, service persons who move people and products 
by land, air, and water 

7- Agri-Business and Natural Resources Occupations: petroleum and related products workers, 
crop production, animal production, veterinarian, crop dusting 

8. Marine Science Occupations: research workers—water, plants, animals— commercial fishing, 
oceanography, scuba diver 

9. Environmental Control Occupations: research workers— clean air and water, soil, noise 
management-^forest rangers, flood and insect control 

10. Public Services Occupations: post office worker, teacher, public utilities worker, policeman, 
fireman, insurance salesman, public records, banks, courts and corrections, defense 

11. Health Occupations: doctor, nurse, technician, orderly, pharmacist, dentist, chemist, physicist 

12. Hospitality and Recreation Occupations: travel agent, tour agent, leisure time property 
operator-^hows, hotels, resorts, amusement parks, golf, tennis, baseball, football 

13. Personal Services Occupations: barber, beauty operator, cosmetologist, pet services, cleaning 
services, funeral services 

14. Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations: artist, actor, musician, film and tape producers, stage 
designer, lighting production, costume designer, script writer, lawyer, personnel director, labor 
relation leader 

15. Consumer and Homemaking— Related Occupations: food services, clothes, child care, family 
and community service, housing, home furnishings, decorating, upholsterer 
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SHORT EXPLANATIONS, ACTIVITIES, 
AND TESTS ON SUBJECTS COVERED 
IN INTRODUCTORY UNIT 



Easy Reading for Most Junior High School Students 

INTRODUCTION TO SELF-ANALYSIS 

Getting to know yourself is one of your most important jobs in life. Everyone has strengths and 
weaknesses. You are no exception. When you really get to know yourself, you will begin to like 
yourself, and life's pieces of puzzle will fall into place. Concentrate on the good qualities in you. 
Remember the times you have been proud of yourself, your work, and those who have been a part 
of your project. Remember what you like to do as a hobby. What you do free in your spare time is 
your best clue as to what will probably make you happy and earn you a good living in the world of 
work. 



0 




PATTERN FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



Born when Where 

Family: Parents 

Number of brothers and sisters 

Jobs people in your family have held or now hold 



(include 5 or more relatives— parents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, cousins) 

Hobbies 

Future plans 

- 
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STUDENT PERSONAL DATA FORM 



Introduction to Vocations 

To the Student: 

The purpose of this form is to bring together essential information about you so that your teacher 
will know you better. Answer the questions frankly and completely as possible. The forms are for 
confidential use only. 

Date 



Name Age^ 

Home Address Phone 



Place of birth Date of birth_ 

Father's or Guardian's name 



Father's occupation Highest grade completed 

Mother's occupation Highest grade completed 

Older brothers and sisters 

Highest Grade 

Sex(MorF) Approximate Age Completed Occupation 



Was your last year's scholastic standing high? above average? average? 

below average? low? (check one) ^ 

List the subject that: 

You like best: You dislike most: Is easiest: Is hardest: 



Do you plan to graduate from high school? ^ 

If you do not plan to graduate from high school, encircle the last grade which you plan to complete. 

Grade: 9, 10, 11, 12. 
State briefly the chief reason why you might leave school. 
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What do you plan to do when you leave high school? 

go to college go to business school 

go to a technical school go to work 

go to a trade school military service 

other plans, what are they? 



State the chief reasons for your plans indicated above. 



If you have decided upon the particular school or college that you plan to enter after leaving school, 
name it, 

What do you enjoy in life more than anything else? 



What achievements in school have given the greatest satisfaction? 



What occupations or fields of work have you considered for your life's work? 

1st choice 

2nd choice 

3rd choice 

Reason for first choice 



When did you begin considering this choice? 

If you could do just as you wished, what would you want to be doing when you are around 
30 years old? 



How much schooling do your parents or guardians want you to complete? 



What vocational center do your parents want you to follow? 
Why? 



UKES AND DISLIKES 





L/r X cjJv 






Fishing 








Music 








Cooking • • 








Hunting 








Sewing 








Children 








Older People 








Motors 








Crowds 








Being Alone 








New Clothes 








Swimming 








Ball Games 








Magazines 








Animals 








Travel 








Television 








Food 








Books 








Moving 








Talking to a Crowd 








Listening 








Puzzles 








Decorating 
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TEACHER'S INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT ON 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE WORLD OF WORK 

BY LEROY E. FERRYMAN AND T. W. HUMPHREY 

Harlandale Independent School District 
TeneU WeUs Middle School 
422 W. Hutchins Place 
San Antonio, Texas 



ATTITUDES TOWARD THE WORLD OF WORK 

Introduction: 

More evidence of a close link between earnings and level of education is shown in a new survey by 
the U.S. Census Bureau. 

The census figures disclose not only that college graduates earn more than people with high school 
diplomas, but that income rises for each year of schooling from elementary grades to graduate level. 

Over a life time, incomes from 14 years to death are— 8 years of school, $276,755; 4 years of high 
school, $371,094; 1 to 3 of college, $424,280; 4 years or more of college, $607,921. 

Attitudes play a major role in the World of Work and it is our belief people do not have good 
attitudes because of jobs; they have good jobs because of their attitudes. 

Attitudes are a set of ideas which we have which make us act in a certain way. Attitudes are 
dispositions, or moods, which make us behave or act in certain manners. Our attitudes determine 
the way we feel, act, and treat other people. , 

Attitudes are the reflections of a person; what goes on inside shows up on the outside. 

Attitudes are so important that they give us a life of success and happiness or a life of failure and 
unhappiness. If we have the attitudes that we can't do something, generally we won't do it. If we 
have the attitudes that we can and will do something, generally we do it. If we have good attitudes, 
we get good results; fair attitudes get fair results; and bad attitudes, bad results. 

An important point to remember is that human beings can change their lives by changing their 
attitudes. Our attitudes toward life and the World of Work affect people in the world nearly as 
much as they affect us. 

But how does one get a good productive, positive attitude? The easiest and best way of forming a 
good attitude is to begin to act and talk as a successful person, as a person who you think has a 
good attitude toward life and gets good results. Actions produce feelings just as feelings produce 
actions. Life is dull to dull people and interesting to interesting people. Act toward others in the 
same way in which you want others to treat you in life and the World of Work and the same comes 
back to you. What you reap you will sow. 

Success or failure in anything you do, especially in the working world, is caused more by your 
mental attitude than by your mental capabilities. 
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To the teacher: 



The general objective of this unit in terms of mental behavior (attitudes) is to have students develop 
an awareness of positive and negative attitudes toward self; the World of Work; values and 
occupations; work and how work and careers can modify attitudes and values. Discuss with the 
students the various factors that go into making a personality and how these, in turn,develop a 
self-image and modify attitudes. 



CREATION OF ATTITUDES 

Objective: 

To help the student know the definition of the word attitude and to get him to understand the 
underlying factors which have created some of his attitudes 

Introduction: 

Since attitudes affect our daily lives, disposition, moods, behavior patterns, the way we feel, act, 
and treat people, it is important to remember that the human being can change his life by changing 
his attitudes. 

Method: 

1. Directive Question: 

1, What is the definition of an attitude? 

2. Discussion Questions: 

1. What types of attitudes do we have? 

2. What is an optimist? 

3. What is a pessimist? 

4. Can an attitude be changed? 

Materials Used: 

Pencil and pen, chalkboard, chalk 
Summary: j 

The important point to remember is that your behavior is in part,related to how other people react 
to you. This is true whether you are on the job, in a family situation, or with your friends. Thus, 
when you talk to other people, they are reacting to you on the basis of how you react to them. In 
other words, there is a mutual awareness or a consensus about something. You can interpret this 
easily by the gestures, the facial expressions, and speech patterns of another person. 



AFFECTATIONS OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 

Objective: 

To develop student awareness that much of learning involves changes in attitudes which give 
positive and negative responses to objects, persons, situations, and ideas. 
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Introduction: 

We can define an "attitude" as a relatively stable, learned, emotionalized predisposition to respond 
in some consistent way toward one or a group of objects, persons, or situations. 

Negative attitudes hamper one's progress, leading to the development of prejudices, hostilities, 
becoming very critical of others, and blinding one to the logic of others. Because of these factors, 
we become immobile and passive, thus preventing self-growth. 

The development of positive attitudes helps to develop awareness of desirable attitudes and traits. 
One is enabled to analyze oneself so he can determine his strong and weak points and start doing 
something about them. 

Method: 

1. Directive Question: 

1. Do attitudes affect the manner in which you relate to others? 

2. Discussion Questions: 

1. What is your definition of attitude? 

2. What are some positive attitudes? 

3. What .are some negative attitudes? 

4. Have you experienced embanassment due to an attitude? 

Materials Used: 

Handouts: Attitudes — What Are Thoy? (See following pages.) 

Tapes: Miracle of your Mind 

Transparencies: Public Relations Series Review 

Summary: 

We have learned the definition for "Attitudes.'* Also, we are now more aware that negative attitudes 
hamper one's progress, and do not lend to self-growth. 

It is further evident that one should be able to analyze himself to the end of strong and weak 
points. Therefore, we will agree that development of positive attitudes helps to develop awareness 
of the self and aids in development of desirable traits in general. 

Review: 

1. First of all, what is your definition of attitude? 

2. What is the difference between a positive and a negative attitude? 

3. What is the advantage of being able to determine one's own strong and/or weak points? 

4. How does attitude affect the way we relate to others? 
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WORK CONCEPTS 



Objective: 

To discuss with the student the concept of work and how it influences one's way of life, 
personality, and values 

Introduction: 

If we examine the average adult's twenty-four hour day to see how he spends his time, we note that 
his work/occupation absorbs more of his time than does any other type of activity. Work in the 
factory and travel to and from takes up anywhere from 8 to 9 hours of the twenty-four. This does 
not take into consideration work -related activities. 

Sleeping, eating, and other activities engaged in fo^ physical maintenance of the body absorb 
another 8--9 hours daily. This leaves from 5 l.o 7 hours for more activities. 

So we can see his work is the most dominant influence in a man's life. This is true not only when we 
talk about time, but true also in a psychological and a social sense. 



WORK-SOCIAL LIFE 

Work is a principal determinant of social life. The work a man does tells more about him than 
anything else. For example, when we say that this particular person is a lawyer or a manager or a 
skilled machinist, we get an idea of his personality as well. Improving skills usually means improving 
the salary as well as improving social life. 



What Is Social Life? 

In order to understand the central role of work in our society and the importance of work as a 
determinant of social life, we must briefly consider the nature of status and the ways in which it 
is judged. 

These are the principal non- 
occupational criteria used in 
in judging career fields 
(Discuss each criterion.) 



All of these criteria are combined to a high degree in occupations. 

Status is related to a person's prestige and his self-image. It is based, in many cases, on the person's 
role in the work environment and/or community. In noting this, a person may have a low-ranked 
job, but his position in community may be in a leadership role. Thus, in a large measure, social life 
is also related to how other people view you. 



\ alues ) 

Education ) 

Wealth ) 

Personality ) 

Behavior ) 

Ability ) 
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Occupational Classifications 
Generally, occupations are listed into 6 broad areas: 

1. Professional 

2. Management 

3. Clerical and sales 

4. Skilled and supervisory 

5. Semi-skilled 

6. Unskilled 

(Define each level.) 

As we go from level six up to level one, we see that different skills are needed. 



Occupation and Social Mobility 

In our work-oriented society with occupation the principal determinant of social life, it is only 
natural that occupations are the common means of social mobility. Men and women improve their 
social life primarily by improving their occupations. 



Discussion Questions: 

1. What do we mean by occupational classification? How does it relate to skills? 

2, What do we mean by social mobility? Is work a principal determinant of social life? 
Why? 

Materials Used: 

Pencil, paper, chalkboard, slides from Houston Skill Center and Texas Employment 
Commission, laminated posters 

Summary: 

Work is the dominant activity in man's life. 

Work is a principal determinant of a man's social life. 

The work a man does tells more about him than anything else. 

Seif-image is related to a person's social life and his work. 

Work is important for social mobility. This is also true for education. 

ATTITUDES - WHAT ARE THEY? 

If you asked a famous jazz musician, a television star, or a professional basebail player about a 
positive work attitude, each would say that his attitude has had a lot to do with his success. But he 
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might have trouble telling you why. This is natural. That magic vfotdattitude isn't easy to explain 
or understand. 

Stop for a moment and consider yourself. Let's assume that you are a positive person. Your overall 
attitude is positive. Your basic attitude is positive. Oh sure, you feel negative about some things but, 
whether you know it or not, you are positive most of the time. It's true, and you should be happy 
about it. 

No one, of course, has a 100 percent positive attitude toward all of life, but most people have a 
positive attitude toward most of life. If your attitude is positive most of the time, you have a good 
general attitude. 

In addition to general attitude, you also have specific attitudes. For example, you may prefer a 
certain make of car or you may like certain kinds of people. You also have attitudes toward ideas. 
For example, you may prefer democracy as a form of government. 

Let's start with your attitude toward things--t;ars, for instance; undoubtedly you can name your 
favorite make of car. Your attitude toward a new sports convertible with pipes and a four-speed 
stick shift might be expressed as a positive, happy attitude. But your attitude toward an old 
conservative four-door model might be more of a negative attitude. 

You also have attitudes toward people. Maybe when you were in school you had a favorite 
teacher— your math teacher or your coach. But you may have had a negative attitude toward some 
of your teachers. Perhaps they expected more work from you, or taught subjects you didn't like. 

Now, here is something you must believe: The way you feel toward people really counts. If you 
adopt a positive attitude toward a teacher, for example, you will learn more from that teacher. But 
if you hold a negative attitude, you will probably learn less. Remember that your negative attitude 
toward a teacher hurts only you. It doesn't hurt the teactier. 

You have attitudes toward your friends, your neighbors, school officials, policemen, and many 
other people. Developing a good attitude toward people you know casually is just as important as 
having a positive attitude toward close friends. Don't forget: People can sense a negative attitude. 

Now let's consider attitudes toward ideas. For example, think about your own attitude toward 
learning. If yours is the strong, positive, adventurous attitude of a prospector, you will find that 
learning becomes easier and you can hit pay dirt. 

When you have a good attitude, you try your best. You read the material over more than once. You 
ask questions in class. You try tc understand. However, when you have an "I don't care" attitude, 
you waste your time. 

If you have a negative attitude, you feel learning is *'for the birds"; that it is not worth the effort. 
While others pay attention, you davdream. You say to yourself, "To heck with it. What's the 
difference?" 

So far, you have read that you have a general, overall attitude as well as many specific attitudes 
toward things, people, and ideas. You even have an attitude toward the article which you are 
reading. But just what makes up an attitude? 

When asked to define the word attitude, people often say, "It is the way you feel about 
something." That answer makes sense. But instead of using the word feel, use the word look. 

Attitude is the way you look at things. 
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Notice that this definition says that an attitude is the way you look at things, not the way others 
look at things. You can look at things positively or negatively. It is the way you look at things that 
is important. 

But we can't stop there. When we use the word look, do we mean the way we see with our eyes? 
No. We mean the way we look at things mentally. There is a big difference. So let's change that 
definition. 

Attitude is the way you look at things mentally. 

Attitude if^ psychological. It has to do with the mind. It is not physical. It has nothing to do with 
eyesight. Because it has to do with your mind, you can have some control over it. This means you 
can train your mind to look at the positive side of things instead of at the negative side of things.. If 
you want to be more positive, you can be- more positive. 

Your attitude is controlled by you— no one else. Others may influence your attitude, but you 
control it. You can look at things mentally in any way you want to. If you look at your future with 
a positive attitude many doors of opportunity will open to you. 

A positive attitude is a priceless possession. Build it, protect it, use it. Your future will be much 
brighter. 

The above is compiled from the chapter "Attitudes-What Are They?" from the book by E. N. 
Chapman entitled Your Attitude Is Changing. 



Here are some important points which may help you develop good attitudes. 

1. At the beginning of a task, it's our attitude which more than anything else will affect it s 
outcome. 

2. J:'s our attitude towards life which will determine life's attitude toward us. 

3. We are dependent on other people. It's our attitude toward others which will determine 
their attitude toward us. 

4. Before a person can achieve the kind of life he wants, he must become that kind of 
individual. He must think, act, talk, walk and conduct himself in all of his affairs as would 
the person he wishes to become. 

5. Usually, the higher you go in any organization of value, the better will be the attitude 
you'll find. 

6. Your mind can hold only one thought at a time. Since there is nothing to be gained by 
holding negative, bad thoughts, think successfully and have positive thoughts. 

7. The deepest craving of human beings is to be needed, to feel important, to be 
appreciated; give it to them, and they'll return it to you. 

8. Part of a good attitude is to look for the best in new ideas, and look for good ideas 
everywhere. 

9. Don't waste your time telling people your personal problems; it probably won't help you; 
Q it cannot help others. 




10. Don't talk about your health unless it's good, or unle«; you're talking to a doctor. 



11. Act with an attitude of confidence and well being, act as a person who knows where he is 
going, and you'll find good things will start happening to you right away. 

12. For the next 30 days treat everyone you come into contact with as the most important 
person on earth; if you do this for 30 days, you'll do it for the rest of your life. 

13. Success or failure in anything you do is caused more by your mental attitude than by 
your mental capabilities and that is the secret of success. 
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AN ORIGINAL ESSAY 
BE YOURSELF 
By Betty Schell 



Recently I had my thirteenth birthday, and as I came into the teenage world, I found a great 
problem. This problem is: Should I go along with the crowd, or should I dare to be myself? Tliis 
problem brought up my speech today, "Dare to be Yourself.*' 

"Chicken!" "You're a chicken!" the gang called to me. I had refused to wrap a house; so I was an 
odd. This is a typical reaction of a thirteen year-old group. Yet we must admit, we are sometimes 
guilty of falling for such persuasions. 

Wntn the time comes that we dare be ourselves, we must have good reasons. I have thought of 
three. My first is try to be yourself for your own feeling of satipiaction. 

"Everybody's doing it!" is the old cry of today just as it was hundreds of years ago. In fact, in 1831 
a visitor to our nation wrote, "After a careful look at Americans, I see countless duplicates in 
multitudes. Such conformity weakens a nation." 

Now I'm not saying that we should be odd for odd's sake because that's nonsense, but I am saying 
that we should be odd for the sake of developing special talents. To think with our own minds, 
that's the answer to getting ahead in science, religion, government and all of life. 

My second reason is try to be yourself for the whole world needs you. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Kennedy would never have made history if they had been complete conformists. Dr. Salk is a good 
example of an individualist. For six years, sixteen hours a day, he worked hard trying to perfect 
polio vaccine. When someone asked him how he could work so long, he said, "Because I enjoy it." 
Dr. DeBakey has found the same reason for success in heart surgery. 

My third and last reason to be yourself is to permit the right to be done. It takes a real individual to 
stand up against the crowd when the crowd is in the wrong. Of course, we must not gripe everytime 
the gang wants to do something that does not suit us. Yet we must stand up against the wrong even 
if the crowd will not. "One person can make a difference," John Kennedy said, and how true that 
is. 

I have given three reasons for being yourself. 

1. For your own good feeling of a job well done. 

2. The world needs you. 

3. To permit the right in your conscience. 

It is a privilege to live in a country where we can stand up and be an individual! We are not made as 
little ants working in an ant bed. Ants have only instinct, but we use our minds fully and dare to be 
ourselves. 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONS 



Goverenment, Civic, Business, Professional, Union, Social 

Leadership in any community comes from people who are willing to do extra work without extra 
pay. When these people get together as an organization, they can make ideas work better and faster. 
This is why organizations are an important part of career development. Many organizations are a big 
help in making Houston a great city. They assist in planning and carrying out solutions to problems. 

One organization that has **adopted'' the Occupational Orientation classes is the Rotary Club. Many 
fine resource speakers, films, field trips, and printed materials have been supplied by the Rotarians. 
Some other civic organizations are the Optimists, Lions, and Chamber of Commerce. A few of the 
business and professional organizations are Retail Credit Merchants' Association, Rice Council, 
American Medical Association, Houston Livestock and Rodeo Association. Houston Engineers' 
Council and Corrosion Engineers. 

Union organizations were set up to provide a united effort in improving working conditions. 
Salaries, hours, and working conditions along with fringe benefits, such as insurance and retirement, 
are usually stressed. Examples of unions are A. F. of L. and C. L 0. 

Tlie government organizations that help workers are Social Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
and Texas Employment Commission, 

Social Security (For the Student) 

You must get a Social Security card before you can hold a job. What is Social Security? It's a 
government plan that helps you save money to meel your living expenses in case of sickness, 
disability, or old age. 

When you work^you must pay about five cents out of every dollar (1972) to the government. Your 
employer takes this money out of your pay check. He, also, pays the government about five cents 
for every dollar you earn. This means that for every dollar you earn, about ten cents goes to the 
government. This money is saved for your future needs. 

The government uses the money in these ways for members of Social Security: 

1. Children under 18 years of age are provided monthly payments if they lose a father. 

2. When you retire, you get monthly payments based on your total social security savings. The 
retirement age for full benefits is 85. 

3. If a husband dies before his wife, she gets monthly benefits after age 62. 

4. If you get sick or hurt while working, you receive money until you are well enough to Work 
again. 

5. After ^e 65, part of your medical expenses are paid by social security. 
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Fduo«ffoi;\^^^ J^^J" A*" ^c' ^?lf phone directory under **U, S. Government-Health, 

flf.^^^^ P^^y ^'1^ the Social Security office nearest you; then write, phone, 

visit the office. You will be given a form like this: Hn^^ic, or 



APF'^CATION FOR SOCIAL 5ICURITY NUMBER 
(Or R«pla€«m«nt ol Lost Card) 

Inlormolion Furni»h*d On Thii Form I, CONFlOCNTIAt 



• OO NOT WHITE- IN THC AlOVC SPACE 



I taj* FUll NAMC 
YOU Will use IN WORK 
Oft MJSINESS 



(Frrtr Ham») 



{Middh Norm or htfial—U nom, drow (if**— | 



(lojf Nom0) 



1 



Prinf Filll 
NAME GrVEN 
YOU AT IIXTH 



I nACC 
Of 
•IftTH 



{County if knawn) 



I MOTHER S FUll NAM£ AT MEft tlHTH [H»f mo>dfi nom«l " 
FATHER'S FUll NAME (R*gardl«u of wtwth«r tmng or d*ad\ 



IS] ?orOR^D^ SKulfmr no gg;?: -y"" M! ^ic^ r*^ »F»n»< P«t i™ .n4 SQ(IM SKUlin >UMI» ifl^ 

fcj r>. Oft TAX ACCOUNT NUMIER? Q □ [j I I 




YOUR (Mo«*h) (Oax) (V«or| 

DATE Of 

•fRTH 



YOUR PRESENT ACE 
YOUR SEX 

□ □ 

YOUR COIOR OR RACE 

¥■ WHIM NCGIO OIHtU 

□ □ □ 



1 



YOUR 

MAtlING 

ADDRESS 



{Hvmbor and ttro9t) 



iCity) 



{ZIP Coda) 



TODAY'S DATE 



Sign YOUR NAME HE«£ (Do Nof Print] 



TRfASURY D€f ARTM04T Inlwifil Rmu* Safvio* 
Form SS-5 (12-64) 



R*tum compl«t*d application to i>*af«t SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION DISTRICT OfflCt 
HAVI YOU COftimnO AU T9 nUMST 



Read carefully all the way through before you begin. Be sure to use blue or black ink when filling ii 
the blanks. Print ail answers except No. 14. Be neat. 

ir you lose your card, you can replace it by phoning or writing: 

Social Security 
Federal Building 
Houston, Texas 77001 
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The U. S. Department of Labor (For the Student) 



The Fair Labor Standards Act establishes minimum wages, maximum hours, overtime pay, equal 
pay, and child labor standards. This law is made to protect all workers from being paid too small a- 
salary, from working too long hours, and from using dangerous machinery at too early an age. 
Minimum means least; maximum means most. The minimum wage for most jobs (1972) is $1.60 per 
hour. The minimum age is 14 for farming and 16 for other jobs except in the use of dangerous 
equipment. If dangerous equipment is involved, the worker*s age must be 18. The maximum hours 
for workers 16 years of age and under is three hours per day on school days. 

Test 

Read the following statements. Put an X in the correct blank: 

1. The main purpose of the U. S. Dept of Labor is— 

a. to be sure there are plenty of workers in the U. S. 

b. to locate jobs 

c. to protect the rights of workers 

2. The minimum wage per hour for most jobs is— 
a. $2.00 

b. $1.60 

c. $1.50 

3. The minimum age to work on agricultural jobs that require no dangerous machine is— 
a. 14 years 

b. 16 years 

c. 18 years 

4. The minimum age for a worker to be allowed to use dangerous equipment is— 
a. 16 years 

b. 14 years 

c. 7 3yeaifts 

5. On school days, the maximum hours a worker 16 years of age or under can be on a job are— 
a. 5 hours 

b. 3 hours 

c. 6 hours 

Usual Salaries for Entry Level Unskilled Jobs 

The minimum wage for unskilled jobs is usually $2.00 per hour for a regular work week of 40 
hours—8 hours a day, Monday through Friday. All hours over forty are paid at IV2 times the hours. 

The usual deductions from earnings are Social Security, medical insurance, and Federal income 
tax. Medical insurance will not change as the salary goes up or down, but Social Security and 
Federal income tax will increase or decrease with the change. 

A salary may be based on hourly work or on a set rate for a whole year. The pay checks are 
generally distributed once a week, twice a month, or once a month. 

If a worker is on an hourly salary, he usually agrees to work 40 or 44 hours per week. After that, he 
receives time and a half for extra hours. Some companies are now hiring people on a 4-day work 
week. The salary is sometimes lower, but there are more free hours for leisure time or an extra job; 
however, some companies lengthen the work day to ten hours to make a 40-hour week. 

When a worker takes on a second job, this work is called "moonlighting." Before taking a second 
job, the employee should be sure that he has permission from his company. 
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CAREER FIELDS 



A career field is made up of a number of different jobs that are needed to complete a product or a 
service. Everyone of the jobs within the field is important and is interrelated to other fields of 
occupations. If the task is to be completed satisfactorily, there must be a sense of responsibility, 
pride^ and teamwork on the part of each employee and employer. 

The Department of Health, Educationf^nd Welfare has set up 15 career fields and examples of 
occupations in each category. The presentation of 15 careers in no way is intended to cover all of 
the thousands of available jobs. This is simply an attempt to give a guideline for an investigation of 
categories that may open doors for future investigation. As self-analysis ties in with the introduction^ 
of needs and requirements in each job cluster, the individual student, hopefully, will find interests 
that will direct his future planning. 



INVOLVEMENT (for the student) 

Busy people are involved; they are not spectators sitting on the side line. Everyone has a special 
talent that helps him get involved in a rewarding career. 

The three ways in which to become involved are through hobbies, volunteer work, and a job that 
pays money. Often working for no money leads to a job that pays well. 

Hobby leaders are found in your school, your community, and in business. Examples of organized 
hobby leaders are County Agents and heads of Scout organizations. Call these organizations for free 
help. (The County Agents'number is 228-8311, ext. 402; the Boy Scouts' number is 224-9111; the 
Girl Scouts' number is 527-7315-1972.) 

Volunteer leaders are found in the Red Cross, Amigos and many like organizations. Get involved 
with other teenagers who are volunteering to help build a better world. 

Part-time jobs may be found in your own neighborhood, or check the want ads in the local papers. 
The Texas Employment Commission will help you. The number is 225-1711. 

Write down the kinds of jobs you think you can do well; write your qualifications. Practice reading 
what you have just written. Now you are ready to phone about a job. 
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SAMPLES OF FORMS FOR STUDENTS TO USE IN 
SECURING RESOURCE ASSISTANCE 



REQUEST FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION IF THERE ARE NO OBJECTIONS 

Careers in. 



(Name- the career field.) 

1. Job titles and descriptions of work to be done. (Please include duties, usual hours of work, as 
well as extra-curricular activities.) Entry level descriptions are very important to us. 

II. Qualifications for above positions 

Education 

Physical 

Emotional 

Hobbies ) 

Volunteer projects ) — helpful considerations 
Experience ) 

III. Salary range for positions or jobs mentioned in I. Income is based on current wages (October, 
1972). Include fringe benefits, if any. 

Minimum Maximum . 

IV. Predicted needs for positions in this career field. 

1975 

1980 

1985 



V. Suggested opportunities beyond maximum salary.. 



VI. Advantages and disadvantages of this career field. 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 
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RESOURCE PERSONS 

We need resource people to help us by providing, or referring us to the proper sources to get the 
following: 

1. Speakers for classes 

2. Field trips 

3. Free brochures, pamphlets, etc, on an unlimited number of occupations 

4. Films and filmstrips that we might use on a loan basis 

It is hoped that speakers will cover the following information as well as any other deemed 
necessary: 

1. Training necessary for position— 

a. Where available 

b. Length of training time 

c. Approximate cost 

2. Employment after training— 

a. Where available 

b. Chances for employment 

c. Average pay 

3. Valuable opportunities for worthwhile service to society 



Name 



RESOURCE ASSISTANCE 



Title or Occupation 



Phone • Address 



I. I can serve in one or more of the following capacities: 

1. Speak to class 

2. Arrange a field trip 

3. Loan audiovisual materials 

4. Furnish free printed materials or samples 

5. Give guidance in a hobby, volunteer, or part-time job 



11. A teacher will call you to set up dates and times most convenient for you. 
III. Please send these completed forms to: 
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PATTERN TO OBTAIN INFORMATION BY INTERVIEWS 



L Students should be clean, neatly dressed, and polite. The business people are giving their time 
because they care about young people. Show them appreciation by your courteous attitude, 
your ability to listen, and your sincere desire to communicate. If you have asked for an 
appointment, be sure to arrive on time. Leave your friends at home or in the car while you are 
interviewing. Take note paper and a pencil with you. 

II. Plan and rehearse your questions 

A. Suggested questions for information are: 

1. Mr. , I am John Doe from the career class at 

Junior High School. Thank you for the opportunity of visiting 

you. 

2. I want to be sure I have your name and title correct in my notes. 

3. I am anxious to know more about your work. Would you please give me a 
description of the work you are required to do? 



4. When we make our four-year plans for high school, what particular courses would 
you recommend, if we plan to go into your kind of work? 



5. What physical requirements are needed in your work? 



6. What hobbies or volunteer work could I get into now to help me do a better job in 
your career field? 



7. Would you please list advantages in your kind of work?. 



8. I would also like to know disadvantages on your job. 
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9. What is the salary range in your career field? Beginning to top 

10. Will you give me names of schools I might go to for special training? 



11. I would appreciate having names, addresses, and phone numbers of people who 
might be able to give me job information when I am ready to go to work in this 
field. 



12. Thank you for your time, I have learned a lot, and I appreciate it very much. HI 
share this information with my classmates. 

B. Be sure to read the notes you took as soon as possible after leaving the interview. If the 
notes are not clear, rewrite them while they are still fresh on your mind. 
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Name 



INTERVIEW FORM 

Date 



1. What is your occupation? 

2. What are your specific duties? 



3, What are your work hours? 

4, Do they employ dropouts? High School Graduates? 

College Graduates? ■ 

5, Are there any physical requirements for the job? 



6, Were there any subjects in high school that prepared you for this job? 



7, What were your reasons for selecting your occupation? 



8. Do you have to take an examination for this job? 

9. What are the physical demands, working conditions, and hazards? 



10, What are your opportunities for advancement?. 



11, What is the minimum age limit? 

12, Do you have to belong to a union? 

13, Is this career area expanding or contracting? 

14, Could you give two or more advantages of your job? 



15, Could you give two or more disadvantages of your job? 
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SAMPLE OF LETTERS FOR STUDENTS TO USE 
COLLECTING RELEVANT MATERIALS 



IN 



Junior High School 

(Address) 
(Date) 

Dear Parents, Friends, and Neighbors, 

Our class is learning about the working world this semester. We want to plan our future education 
wisely so that we will be prepared for a satisfying career with good pay. We know that the best 
information will come directly from people on the job, so we are asking for help in our community. 

I am attaching a list of the job fields (with example of each) and the approximate date we will study 
each of them. Our course is flexible, and we can change dates if necessary. 

Please let us know if you or someone you suggest can provide our class with one or more of the 
following resources by filling in blanks and checking on the appropriate lines: 

My career is [ 

Profession or company 

Address Phone 

I can provide the following: 

. Speaker 

Films 

Printed Materials 

Field trip : 

The approximate date I can come is 

My name 

Student's name 

Thank you for your cooperation. As business and education join hands in preparing for future 
^ careers, v/e believe everybody will gain a great deal. 

Sincerely, 



(Student's Name) 
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School or home address) 



Date, 1972 



Name 

Title 

Address 

Dear : 

A new approach to education is being offered in Career Development. Its purpose is to focus 
subject-matter and hobbies on today ^s needs in the world of work. Your help is urgently needed. 

Please send any information that is availftble on topics, such as: 

1. Chief function of your company 

2. Job descriptions 

3. Entry level qualifications 

4. Salary range 

5. Company benefits 

6. Places of employment 

7. Suggested schools or training centers 

8. Future opportunities 

I also would appreciate any pictures, pamphlets, and trade magazines you can spare. If you can loan 
any films, slides, or tapes, they would also be beneficial. Your assistance will be of great help to 
many future employees. 

Very truly yours, 
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PLANS AND PERMISSION SLIP FOR STUDY TOURS 

STUDY TOUR 

Going to a place of business is a privilege. In order to get the most from the trip and to make it 
possible for future trips to be taken, the following rules should be observed: 

1. Realize these business people care about you and are giving freely of their time. Show 
them courtesy and appreciation at all times, 

2. Be clean and neat. 

3. Avoid gum chewing, smoking, or loud talk. 
Know why you are taking the field trip and search politely for career information. 
Observe all rules of safety. 

Take a small notebook and pencil for information you will gain. 

Be on time and follow instructions of your teacher and the guide in the business 
establishment. 



8. Stay with your group but do not push to get ahead of others. 

9. Be sure to bring to yoo'j teacher a permission slip signed by your parent or guardian. 

10, Remember you are representing yourself, your family, and your school on this field trip. 
Any bad comment may keep you from the privilege of making future trips. 



To Whom It May Concern: 

My son or daughter, 

study tour to 

from o'clock to 



Sincerely, 



Date 



_, has my permission to make a 



on the following date_ 



o'clock. 



. Signature of Parent or Guardian 
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How to Arrange and Conduct Study Tours to 
Business and Industry 



A. Educational Objectives 

The study tour should be planned to meet student needs and the objectives of the course. The 
objectives of the course should be studied to see whether the place of visitation can meet basic 
needs and other objectives. 

Careful consideration should be taken to insure that students know exactly what objectives are 
to be looked for so that too much information will not be given in order to avoid confusion. 

B. Purpose of the Study Tour 

To aid students in receiving additional information concerning topic/s being studied 
To gain first-hand information concerning the world of work 
To observe on-the-job operations 

To show students present and future available jobs within the immediate area 

C. Arranging for the Study Tour 
Selection of business or industry 



Consider convenience of place chosen for visitation. 

Contact public relations director (to expedite time) or secure information from company 
regarding name/s of person/s to contact for visitation privileges. 

Explain the objectives of the program and tell why you are desirous of visiting the 
particular business or industry. 

Spell out areas that you would like covered (if possible), discussed, shown, or pointed out 
during visit. 

Discuss date and time of visit, the length of time necessary for students to get the needed 
information. This information should coincide with the length of time that students will 
be allowed to be away from the building. 

Give the number of students participating in the field trip. (This may influence the 
operations that may be viewed and the amount of time needed.) 



Write letter to business or industry to confirm visitation, which is usually done by 
telephone or oral communication. 



Confirmation 
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Instructor's Preparation 

The instructor should make a survey of site so that he will be familiar with information, 
plant lay-out, and any other pertinent matters that may be shown or discussed during the 
study tour. 

The instructor should be assured that job operations that will be observed have a 
favorable employment outlook. 

Approval from Administration 

Relate to the principal the purpose of the study tour, site selection, date, time of 
departure and length of time that students will be out of the building, and number of 
students to participate in field trip. 

Secure 'rrans|)()rlal,ion 

Arrimue Inr transportation in accordance with the school district's policy. Arrangements 
should ho made early to confirm date and time of departure and arrival. 

Parental Permission 

Give forms to students with information concerning study tour: name and address of 
business or industry to be visited, date of visit, time of departure and arrival to and from 
school building. Parents should sign and return forms; thus releasing students from school 
to participate in the study tour on the specified date. 

Teacher Permission 

Give forms to students with regular daily schedules. Each teacher should sign the forms; 
thereby giving permission for students to be out of their classes for the date and time 
designated for field trip. 

D. Preparation for the Study Tour 

Explain purpose. 

Discuss in class how the study tour can add to objectives of the course. 

Explain items to look for during the study tour. 

The instructor will have taken note of important factors during the initial visit that he 
will want to share with the class. 

Spell out rules and regulations. 

State rules of conduct. Example: boarding bus, conduct on bus, conduct during visit, 
safety precautions, arrangements for meals (if students will be away from school during 
lunch time), return trip arrangements. 

Student Preparation 
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The students should prepare questions according to information already received from 
project being studied. 
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Assign special duties to any students that are mature enough to carry them out: example?, 
monitor, operate tape recorder, photographer, recorder. All such duties should be 
assigned early enough that students will be able to prepare for such assignments. (Chock 
out and inspect equipment for its proper performance.) 

Study Tour 

Tour business or industry under direction of assigned personnel. 
Secure interviews form personnel (if permissible). 

Have a question and answer period (if permitted by host business or industry). 

F. Follow-up Activities 

If pictures were taken, they may be shown to the class for viewing and discussion. 
Projects may be started, if visit created any interest. 

Write thank-you letter to company visited. (This insures future trips, better cooperation, anrl 
good public relations.) 

G. Evaluation 

Conduct written and/or oral evaluation. (Questions and answers of what was snen or gained 
from the study tour.) The instructor should keep this information on Hh*. 

The instructor should evaluate the study tour to find if objectives, planned or new, were met. 
Consider length of time (too short or too long) of visit, facilities viewed, method of 
presentation, knowledge gained, and over-ail worth of visit. 

Mail evaluation slip to business or industry visited so that they will have the opportunity to 
state their ideas on whether or not the study tour/s was a success according to their standards. 
(This information helps in preparation for future study tour/s.) Attach evaluation slip to 
thank-you letter.) 
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Houston Independent School District 



3630 RICHMOND AVENUE • HOUSTON. TEXAS 77027 
AREA CODE i7l3) 623.5011 




September, 1972 
Dear Parents, 

Attached is a questionnaire regarding your occupation. 
As part of our program, Occupational Orientation, we are attempting to: 
help junior hiRh students learn in depth about careers and occupation 

enable these siurienls to make choices and decisions toward future careers or occupations that 
will fit their individual needs, aptitudes, abilities, and interest 

provide kni>wlod|»e of the present and ever changing opportunities of the world of work 

create an appreciation for the dignity and worth of work. 

By filling in and responding to the enclosed form, you will be helping us attain these ends. 

In addition you may afford these pupils the benefits of yoar experiences, knowledge, and 
background by actively participating in one or several of the capacities listed. If you wish to have an 
influential part in shaping the future of youngsters, preparing for productive lives, participate in this 



program. 



Yours truly, 



Occupational Orientation Teacher 
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(Form to accompany letter on preceding page.) 
Name 



Date 



Name of occupation. 



A. Description of occupation: 

Nature of work: (Write in each blank the term that best describes requirements of this 
occupation— all of the time, some of the time, seldom, never.) 

1. Be of service to people 

2. Work out-of-doors 
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3. Do things with your hands_ 



4. Read Study^ 

5. Write 



6. Operate machinery, 

7. Travel 



8. Do detailed work 



9. Explore Investigate Discover, 

10. Work with people , 



B. Working conditions: 

1. Wliere are employment opportunities in this occupation located?. 



2. Is the work seasonal? 



3. Health and accident hazards. 
Living conditions for family: 



D. Employment opportunities and trends: 

1. In the future, will the need for people in this occupation be 

More? Less? The same?_ 



2. What occupations could I shift to if employment opportunities decline in this occupation? 



3. Are the opportunities good for advancing from this occupation to a better one?_ 
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E. Wages, work hours, and employee benefits: 



1. Salary people in this occupation receive 
Lower $ ^ Higher $ 

2. In this occupation, do people work 

by the hour? 

by piece-work?^ 

for a salary? 



3. 
4. 
5. 



for a connimission?_ 



Work hours per week_ 



Paid vacation provisions _ 
Retirement benefits 



Average 



for fees? 

as self-employed 
business owners?_ 



Sick leave 



6. Any special hazards such as temporary unemployment (seasonal, etc.), risk of financial 
loss, being killed or disabled 



F. Training requirements: 

1. Years and kinds of education required to enter this occupation 



2. Special requirements: (license, special examination, etc.) 

3. Special work experience required 



4. Where training cm be obtained 



5. Approximate cost of training 

G. Personal qualifications needed to succeed in this occupation: 
1. Age and special physical requirements 
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2. Special personality characteristics needed for this occupation 



3. Special abilities required^ 



H. Personal conclusion: 

1 . What I like most about this occupation 



2. What I find less attractive about this occupation 



3. Can you visit our class or do you have a representative from your company who can visit? 

Name 

Address ' 

Telephone 

Company 

4. Will you serve in one or more of the following capacities? 

A speaker in class 

Arrange a field trip for students and teacher 

Arrange field trip for teacher only 

Secure free printed materials [ 

Serve on advisory committee ' 
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CONTESTS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 

CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES APPROVED FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

for 

School Year 1972-73 

Specific dates can be obtained by calling the companies or organizations listed here. 

Annual Fire Prevention Poster Contest (Grades LI 2) 

Sponsored by: State board of Insurance 
1110 San Jacinto Street 
Austin, Texas 78786 

Attn: Director of Fire Prevention 

Cravens, Dargan Insurance Company 
1903 Hermann Drive 
Houston, Texas 77001 

Attn: Mr. Glenn Epstein, Advertising Manager 

Intercultural School Art Program (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: American Red Cross, Houston Chapter 
2006 Smith 
Houston, Texas 77006 

Attn: Mrs. Mamie Ward, Director 

Painting Inspired by Music (Grades K-1 2) 

Sponsored by: Houston Symphony Society and the 
Contemporary Arts Association 

Attn: Mrs. La Trelle Mercier, Publicity Chairman 
Houston Symphony Society 
615 Louisiana 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Essay Contest (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: Houston Legal Foundation 

Contact Person: Mr. Overton C. Jefferson 
7903 West Montgomery 
Houston, Texas 77018 

Essay Contest (Elementary Grades 5 and 6, Junior High Grades 7 and 8, Senior High) 

Scholastic Art Awards (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: Foley's 

1110 Main 

Houston, Texas 77002 

Attn: Mrs. Pam York, Director of Special Events 
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Annual Editorial Cartoon Contest (Elementary-Senior High) 



Sponsored by: Higgins Ink Company 

Division of A, W. Faber-Cartell 
12450 Shepherds Ridge Drive 
Houston, Texas 77077 

Attn: Mr, Frank Smith 

Annual Art Contest on Human Relations (Grades 1-12) 

Annual Essay Contest (All Grades) 

Sponsored by: Board of Education 

Houston Independent School District 

Attn: 

Reverend D, Leon Everett 

Boaiu of Education Human Relations Committee 

Houston Independent School District 

3830 Richmond Avenue 

Houston, Texas 77027 

Annual Poster and Essay Contest (Grades 7-9) 

Sponsored by: United Fund of Houston 
215 Main Street 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Attn: Ms, Joan Ijockman 

Spring Art Festival (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: The Houston Post 

Science Fair (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: The Houston Post and the 

Engineers Council of Houston 

Contact Person for all Three Contests: 

Mr. James C. Myers, Projects Manager 
The Houston Post 
4747 Southwest Freeway 
Houston, Texas 77001 

Annual Radio Tape Presentation Contest (Elementary, Junior and Senior High) 

Sponsored by: San Jacinto "r^iberculosis and Respiratory Diseases 
Associatic u 
2901 West Dallas 
Houston, Texas 77019 



Attn: Ms. Betty Murphy 



Law Day Essay Contest (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: Houston Bar Association and HISD 

Houston Bar Association 
728 Main Street 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Attn: Mr. R. B. Voight 

Computer Contest (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: Region IV ESC 

Attn: Mr, Jay Justice 
6216 Irvington 
Houston, Texas 77022 

Slide Rule Contest (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Attn: Mr. Burt Frazier, CuIIen College of 
Engineering (University of Houston) 

Student Activities Conference (Grades 7-12) 

Sponsored by: University of Houston and University 
Interscholastic League 

Attn: Dr. R. H. Williams 
University Interscholastic League 
P. 0. Box 8023 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Special Guided Tour 

>Sakowit2 (downtown) October 2 beginning date. Continues for a two-week period. Call 224-1111 
Ext. 458 for details. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLANNING PROGRAMS TO INTRODUCE 
OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION TO THE PUBLIC 

PRODUCING SLIDES - TAPE PROGRAMS 

Prepfc\re your visual presentations with motivation as the underlying purpose. Accept a realistic 
attitude of current student reactions to existing problems. From this introduction of realism^ an 
investigation of "ways out" might follow. This method leads directly into a program of factual 
information about the nature of a given career, the training required, and the employment 
opportunities. The current as well as predicted opportunities should be included. 

Since teenagers are highly sensitive and can easily identify with moods, the writer may do well to 
create various moods throughout the presentation. This is done not only with choice of words, but 
also with inflections, and with music. 

After the purpose and moods of the presentation have been determined, the writer is ready to 
outline his work. The outline is followed by a script. Approximately three sentences for each 
picture are usually a desirable number. 

After the script is written, pictures should be taken. They will be selected for the message written in 
the script. The experiences of picture taking and interviewing may change the script somewhat, but 
the underlying purpose should remain constant. 

Self-evaluation should precede and follow the factual investigation. It should be done on an 
informal basis with current idioms included. 

The transition through script and pictures should be carefully put together to make a smooth 
presentation. 

A suggested outline is as follows: 

I. Self-inventory (include good and bad current problems and reactions) 

II. Questions regarding a specific caxeet 

A. Advantages 

B. Disadvantages 

C. Qualifications 

III. Examples of people involved in this career 

A. On the job 

B. In hobbies 

C. In training 

IV. Present and future opportunities in the specific career 

V. Repeat questions asked about the specific career in No. II. 

VI. Apply knowledge gained to self-evaluation (use an optimistic mood). 
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PLAN YOUR PICTURES 



"Look Before You Snap" by Dorsey Connors 



1. Do you really know your 
camera? Perhaps a 
consultation with your 
local camera store might 
fill you in on details of its 
operation. If the camera is 
new or hasn't been used 
for a while, best you do a 
test run on a roll of film. 
Have it developed, and 
your friendly camera 
salesman will tell you 
where you goofed, 

2. Be sure the camera and 
flash-battery contacts are 
clean. (Tftis is my trick: I 
clean the battery contacts 
with a pencil eraser.) Be 
sure your batteries are 
fresh. 

3. The personal touch will 
make your snapshots 
prized possessions. 
Otherwise, you may as 
well buy postcards. Right? 
Think before snapping. 
Why are you taking this 
picture? What do you 
want to say to the viewer? 
Try to include one idea in 
each picture. 



4. When photographing 
skyscrapers , shoot 
upward, avoiding moving 
crowds. When 
photographing scenes such 
as a harbor or fishing 
village, do a panoramic 
shot of the whole, then 
zoom in for several shots 
of interesting objects. 
Remember that a few 
people and details are 
more interesting to the 
viewer than scenic views. 
A member of the family 
peering at the Grand 
Canyon will mean much 
more than just a shot of 
the gaping hole. But have 
your subjects in action 
and not posing stiffly. 
Have them look at the 
scene and not the camera. 

5. Shooting early in the 
morning or late in the day 
will give a warm orange 
glow to your pictures. 
Don't let rain deter you. 
Dramatic shots can be 
taken just before, during, 
or after a rainfall. 

Snappy snapping to you! 
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SAMPLE OF SLIDE PRESENTATION FOR INTRODUCTION 
OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 



INTRODUCTION TO OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION SLIDES WITH NARRATION 

by Mary Elizabeth Schell 

This presentation is written in scenes, so it may easily be divided in order to use only the portions 
appropriate for a particular group. Present only what is suitable to special interest groups. Students 
will appreciate having the slides pertain to their particular school and feature pictures of their 
faculty and classes. 

The program may include prologue, all scenes, and the epilogue if it is to be used for P. T. A., civic, 
business, or professional organizations. Time and interest of the audience should determine how 
much of this presentation should be used. Purpose of the program is the fundamental consideration. 



Most scenes include slide suggestions and narration combined: however, the Prologue and Scene II 
(Orientation) are written with the suggested list of pictures separated from the narration. This 
division of material is made because the Prologue and Scene II are detailed descriptions that can 
serve as.a speaker^s guide if slides are not available. 



INTRODUCTION TO OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION SLIDE PRESENTATION 

IN HOUSTON 

Prologue 

I. Picture of Houston 
11. Picture of administration building 

III. Picture of U.S. Commissioner of Education— Dr. Sidney Marland 

IV. Picture of State Commissioner— Dr. J. W. Edgar 

V. Picture of Mr. John Guemple— Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education and 
Technology 

VI. Picture of Mrs. James Tinsley 

VII. Picture of Dr. George G. Garver-General Superintendent 

VIII. Picture of Dr. J. Don Boney— Chief Instructional Officer 

IX. Picture of each principal in schools participating. They are Black, Ryan, McReynolds, 
Thomas, Miller, Johnston, Patrick Henry, E. 0. Smith, and Fondren. (This picture will be 
changed for school where show is to be given.) (The names of the elementary principals 
may be obtained from the Consultant of Occupational Awareness.) {Omit except for 
particular school seeing show. ) 

X. Picture of each building where class is taught. (See list in IX). Picture will change as 
presentation is taken from one building to another. (Omit as above) 

XL Picture of each class involved in an activity. Refer again to IX for list of schools. Use classes 
for the school where presentation will be made. 
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SUGGESTED SCRIPT TO ACCOMPANY SLIDE PRESENTATION OF 
OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 



Prologue 

Introduction to Occupational Orientation (Series of fast flashing slides while narrator reads 
prologue) 

Have you noticed some good news in education recently? It's Career Development— a new approach 
to learning. Modern needs from the heart of business are being taken to the center of the 
curriculum. Guidelines for this course are based on the current and future needs of today's working 
world. Emphasis is placed on recognition of the individual and the human activities that make 
products and services possible. 

Rapid changes in education requirements are needed as a result of increased automation, population 
growth, and equal employment practices. The approximate 80 percent academic and 20 percent 
occupational curriculum is not meeting today's needs. These percentages need to be voluntarily . 
reversed in all geographic areas and at all ability levels. 

U.S. business leaders have proved their ability to organize and carry out procedures which bring 
successful results. Business leaders keep pace with the cunent t6mpo and set enviable records by 
continuously updating their methods in order to meet new demands. Educators are gaining a great 
deal by following the patterns of business and even joining hands with professional, industrial, and 
labor leaders who can "tell it like it is." All of society stands to gain when the world of work is 
fused directly into education. There can be no optical illusion in focusing career development on 
subject matter at all grade levels. 

When Dr. Sidney Marland came to Houston for a national principals' meeting in 1970, he was full 
of enthusiasm about career development. He was pleasantly surprised to learn that the Houston 
Independent School District was already hard at work on the first phase of Career 
Development— Occupational Awareness in kindergarten through the sixth grade. Dr. Marland was 
well pleased and said, "That is good. Let us go forth throughout the land and multiply this new 
concept of Career Development." State Conimissioner of Education, Dr. J. W. Edgar, approved and 
established a statewide advisory committee to study and recommend direction for career education 
in Texas. 

Mr. John Guemple, Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education and Technology, provided 
leadership and support by encouraging pilot programs within the state. 

The Houston Independent School District Board of Education, recognizing changing employment 
patterns, adopted a new policy on August 10, 1970. This policy called for the development of a 
curriculum that would provide appropriate emphases in career development in all levels— K through 
14. There would also be classes for all adults who want continuing education and guidance in the 
Houston Independent School District. 

Mrs. James Tinsley, Board of Education member, was appointed Chairman of the Occupational 
Education Committee. As a result of the committee's work, programs were set up for Occupational 
Awareness in elementary schools. Orientation and Exploration for the middle school students, and 
skill training on the senior high level. 

Dr. George G. Garver, General Superintendent, approved of the direction and encouraged the 
development, as did Dr. J. Don Boney, Chief Instructional officer of the Houston Independent 
School District. He began moving curriculum into career emphasis. The public schools began the 
task of structuring subject matter and experiences to prepare students for career decisions in the 
adult working world. 



This is one of the principals where the action takes place. He is Mr , 

and here is the building where Occupational Awareness, Orientation, and Exploration are an 
intergral part of the daily activities. {Omit for general meetings.) 

Building on career needs from the cradle to the grave is not just a theory in the Houston 
Independent School District: it is already a practical application. Let's take a look at classes of 
Career Development as it evolves through the Houston Independent School District's K through 14. 

Here are the classes where doing is the order of the day- Learning who you are, where you are going, 
and how to get there— that^s the purpose of Career Development. These students are putting 
together talents found within themselves for needs found in the business world. The results are 
already solving individual and collective problems that have created universal puzzles for many 
years. 

SUGGESTED SCRIPT FOR ELEMENTARY SLIDE PRESENTATION 

Scene I — Awareness 

I. Here are happy workers in (3 kindergarten pictures) — "What hat will I wear?" activities. 
11. And here are farm unit displays set up by first graders (3 first grade slides). 

III. The second graders are role playing workers in the city — (3 second grade slides). 

IV. The third graders are enjoying the workers made from the cardboard rolls in paper towels 
(3 third grade slides). 

V. Fourth graders are taking a field trip to a bakery (3 fourth grade slides). 

VI. And here are fifth graders making a mural of transportation workers (3 fifth grade slides). 

VII. The sixth grade is busy at work on research about manufacturing (3 sixth grade slides). 

VIII. Teachers blend in the consultants' Occupational Awareness materials with the existing 
curriculum in all subjects {3 slides of work of teachers). 

(See Consultant, Occupational Awareness, for more details if needed. Verify the 
suggested subjects indicated for each grade level.) 

SUGGESTED LIST OF SLIDES TO GO MTH INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

Scene II — Orientation 

I. Happy students shake hands across Occupational Awareness and Occupational 
Orientation poster or books with large titles. 

II. Students taking a test 

III. Objectives — Live most — serve best by 

A. Finding reasons for school 

B. Investigating today's job needs 

C. Researching future job needs 

D. Practicing teamwork 

E. Taking part in hobbies 
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F. Becoming involved in volunteer work 

G. Doing effective planning 

H. Setting realistic goals 

(This may be canied out by one or more slides.) 

rV. Books — World of Work or others 

V. Social Security 

VL U. S. Department of Labor 

VIL Self-analysis (student reading or writing board work) 

VIII. Workers (show overlapping of job fields on one project) 

IX. Construction workers 

X. Transportation workers (water-bus— plane) 

XI. Shopping center activity (consumer-homemaker) 

XII. Personal services worker (dog care— barber-beautician) 

XIII. Communication worker (TV— newspaper) 

XIV. Health worker (orderly-nurse) 

XV. Marketing and Distribution workers (advertising and/or salesman) 

XVI. Business Office (director and/or typist) 

XVII. Manufacturing 

XVIII. Agri-Business — Natural Resources (dairy, rice mills, forest ranger) 

XIX. Marine Science (scuba diver) 

XX. Environmental control (Dr. Quibido suggests monitoring pollution count in science 
clubs.) 

XXI. Public Services (utility worker, social worker, teacher) 

XXII. Fine Art — Humanities (Alley Theatre, Jones Hall) 

XXIII. Hospitality — Recreation ( Astro worid, Hermann Park) 

XXIV. Film or AV center in school library 
XXV. Speaker in class 

XXVI. Poster 

XXVII. Letter (or student writing a letter) 
XXVIII. Pamphlets 
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XXIX. Reading and math activities (board work) 



XXX. Magazines and newspapers 
XXXI. Role playing (in class) 

XXXII. Game (occupational bingo, crossword puzzle, or other) 

XXXIII. Self-Analysis (student pondering over "Who Am I?") 

XXXIV. Four year plans (sample form) 
XXXV. Involvement — Action in 

A. Hobbies 

B. Neighborhood projects 

C. Volunteer work, part-time jobs 

D. Red Cross 

E. Y.M.C.A. 

F. 4-H 

(Any or all of these examples may be included.) 

INTRODUCTION TO OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

Scene II — Tape Presentation 

I. In transition from elementary to junior high school, seventh and eighth graders are made 
aware of the Career Development concept in all phases of growth. This picture indicates 
the feeling of teamwork and unity as students in middle school orientation join hands 
with students in elementary av/areness. 

The junior high school program began in the fall of 1971 and is called Occupational 
Orientation. Forty-eight classes were organized, and the number grew to 51 in 1972. 
Duration of the course is 18 weeks or one semester. Students were selected at random by 
the counselors. This course is geared toward all levels of ability as well as all economic 
brackets. There is an interrelation of all careers when pride and teamwork exist. 

n. Very early in the semester all Occupational Orientation students are given a pre-test as a 
guide for teachers to measure attitude and knowledge of the working world. At the end 
of the semester, the exact test is repeated. A comparison of the pre- and post-tests should 
give a firm basis for making future plans. 

III. Objectives of Occupational Orientation are carried out in students getting to know their 
own strengths and weaknesses, their own likes and dislikes aijd then applying this 
self-understanding to knowledge of present and future needs in the world of work. 

IV. Books and library references are used to research career needs. 

V. A representative from the Social Security Department comes to visit classes early in the 
semester. Every student is advised of his benefits from Social Security. Applications are 
furnished every student who does not already have a card. 

VI. The U. S. Department of Labor comes next to inform students of their rights and their 
responsibilities in the world of work. The representative shows films and answers 
questions. 
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VII. Getting to know yourself and accepting your good points-the strong qualities within 
each person-is the purpose of self -analysis. Each person has to strive toward continuous 
improvement but, at the same time, accept and like himself. 

VIII. Putting one's self into the right spot to do the job for which he is best suited is the 
primary goal of self-analysis. In applying this knowledge of self, the student is made 
aware of teamwork and the interdependence of one worker with another. This need exists 
within a career field as well as between all career fields. 

IX. The first of the 15 career fields is construction. All fields are investigated here, but 
construction was assigned to the state of Texas for special emphasis. All 15 fields were 
assigned to individual states by HEW, and later would be compiled into one book for the 
entire nation. . , 

X. Since Houston is the second largest seaport in the nation, and since most of today's 
careers require mobility, the transportation unit was chosen next. 

XI. The homemaker and consumer keep the nation's economy on the move; so this field is of 
utmost importance to everyone. 

XII. No one can live comfortably without personal services. This example of care is a personal 
service that teenagers can get involved in at an early age. 

Xm. Careers in communications have changed our lives more in the last 25 years than has any 
other field. Instantaneous messages by television and radio as well as the printed word 
media have improved man's knowledge of the world in which he lives. 

XrV. Modern medical care has increased needs for new careers and opened doors for new 
research. The health team behind each patient continues to grow in number. 

XV. With instant methods of communication come changes in advertising. With faster means 
of transportation come new demands on sales. Marketing and distribution are ever 
changing in methods and media. 

XVI. Automation has replaced some of the office jobs, but it has opened new careers in 
engineering and mechanical fields. Business leaders are needed in greater numbers than 
ever before. To produce a better product takes people as well as machines. Competition is 
keen; so students must be ready, 

XVII. Did you ever stop to think of all the people involved in manufacturing a garbage can? a 
nail? a computer? Students in Occupational Orientation visit factories to see the 
procedure and to know the meaning of teamwork. 

XVIII. In the Houston area, agri-business and natural resources include- many facets--dairy, 
cattle, and rice are three important fields. Fruit, vegetables, and many trees for lumber 
are nearby. Houston's natural resources of gas and oil are also present. There is great 
wealth in the soil of the Houston area. 

XIX. In Marine Science many research experts are going to Galveston Bay for specimen of 
plant and water life. Scuba diving for pleasure, for research, and for industry is offered at 
a number of local schools. 

XX. Along with progress come problems in environmental control. This need opens many new 
fields of careers. With man's knowledge of his surroundings comes a demand for more and 
more careers in cleaning and maintaining a world of clean air and water. 
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XXI. If anyone asks you which careers are needed most, you might want to take a close look at 
public service. Imagine your life in this modern age without the services of water, light, 
and gas companies; imagine the garbage collection being ignored for a few weeks! This 
happened in New York City, and people there can tell you about the importance of 
public service careers. 

XXII. Houston is noted as a cultural center in all the arts. Man expresses his hopes, his dreams, 
and his frustrations through fine arts, and many doors of understanding are opened. The 
Alley Theatre is noted for its highly successful productions of plays that were a flop on 
Broadway. Jones Hall brings outstanding musicians, opera, and film festivals. The art 
museums include the veil-known classics as well as unknown contemporaries. Summer 
Theatre at Miller Theatre is free to everyone. It's all here in Houston. 

XXIII. In the field of hospitality and recreation is the Astrodomain which includes major league 
ball games, boxing, and an amusement park. With seating capacity for 60,000 in an 
air-conditioned stadium, there are recreational careers in action every day of the year. 

XXIV. To learn about careers in all these fields, students make study tours and get a first hand 
view. They also see films or make their own slide presentations. 

XXV. Many excellent resource speakers have volunteered to come to each class in Occupational 
Orientation. Students, civic clubs, and business organizations help teachers locate these 
excellent speakers. Education and industry make a great team. 

XXVI. To satisfy the creativity within artistic students and to inform the public of the work 
being done in career development, many posters are made. One picture is worth a 
thousand words. Posters bear out this quotation. 

XXVII. Students are encouraged to send for information in career fields which they find 
interesting. All students write thank-you letters to the speakers and sponsors of study 
tours. Concern, appreciation, and good letter form are all included in directions for 
letter writing. 

XXVIII. As free materials are collected, they are distributed and shared by students who have 
shown interest in the field that supplies the literature. Teamwork and organization of 
materials are emphasized. 

XXIX. Whenever necessary, reading and math skills are repeated as needs are shown. Earning a 
good living is not satisfying unless one also knows how to spend wisely and budget for the 
future. 

XXX. The career corner includes new materials in newspapers and magazines. The changing job 
market is noted and applied to all fields of interest. 

XXXI. All the world's a stage and Occupational Orientation is no exception. One of the most 
exciting activities is role playing. Students gain an understanding of themselves, of each 
other, and of the world of work when they take part in improvisational skits. 

XXXII. Playing games in job situations makes learning fun. Even the names of tools and terms of 
the trades are easy to learn in yjrossword puzzles and Occupational Bingo. Most of these 
games were written and produced by the students. 
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XXXIIL After the games, the field trips, good speakers, and films, it is time again for each student 
to apply what he learned directly to himself. Can he meet the qualifications that will be 
required? Does he enjoy this kind of work as a hobby? Does he enjoy being with the kind 
of people involved in this work? All'^the questions are to be answered. As the student 
reviews his good points and his strong qualities, he must decide what career is right for 
him. 



XXXIV. The time of decision moves directly into four-year plans. What is required for graduation? 
. Do I need college for my choice of careers? What will I choose for my elective? All of 

these questions should be answered with ease if Occupational Orientation is understood 
by the student. 

XXXV. The time to get involved is now, A series of ''now experiences" makes your future. What 
activities will give you pleasure and help prepare you for your career? Think back on 
choices you have made in hobbies, in volunteer projects, in part-time worls, or in 
organizations? No mind is a vacuum. It will fill with fruitful or useless ideas. This is a fast 
moving world with no room for spectators who repeat canned words. Be yourself, but get 
involved in the action now. It's your turn. 



Scene III — Explanatory 

I. The senior high school offers many courses leading directly to a career upon graduation, 
(pictures of environmental control classes at Sam Houston; printing, mechanics, 
computer, electronics at Houston Technical Institute; and commercial dressmaking at 
Wheatley) 

II. Academics are also included. These courses lead to college work if career needs require it, 
(language class, math, English) 

III. Special interests are satisfied, too. (Oceanography Center, High School of the Performing 
and Visual Arts, and High School of Science) 



Scene IV — Adult Classes 

I. For those who did not complete high school, special classes are offered by the Houston 
Independent School District at the Houston Skills Center, (several slides) 

II. At New Waverly, Texas, the Houston Independent School District is involved in 
pre-apprentice shop training, (slides) 

III. At night, adults who finished high school as well as those who did not are involved in 
classes, laboratories, and shops. There are many fields of interest for all ages and all levels 
of ability. (Harper Elementary, Houston Technical, Addicks) (slides) 

IV. The night adult classes include professional people with many years of academic and 
practical training. They are attending classes to gain skills in do-it-yourself hobby projects 
or to re-train for another occupation (slide). Other students at night have had little or no 
formal education, but they want to train for a field that will provide them a good living. 

"~ Many students are hired before their courses are completed. 
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Scene V — Job Placement 



I. In 1972 a job placement center was established as part of the Houston Independent 
School District. This service has been highly successful in every endeavor, (slide) 

11. Hundreds of potential employers and employees have been brought together by phone 
calls and personal interviews, (slide) 

III. The annual Job Fair for the Houston schools centralizes activities to **zero in" on a 
particular day. Many personnel representatives from various companies come together 
with students who are ready to go to work. Every ten minutes throughout the day many 
new employees are hired. 



IV. It's a new but \^xy successful approach to career involvement of all students at all levels 
of ability. Already an enviable record of employment has been set by and for the 
Houston Independent School District students. 



I. Slides ((^uick flashes of many slides that show involvement in hobby classes, volunteer 
work, on-the-job training, academic subjects, placement center activities, and satisfied 
employer-employee activities) 

The story of career development is brief but powerful in Houston. Great strides have been 
made and even greater ones are in the planning as the Houston Independent School 
District takes career activities into the Community College level. The enthusiasm, the 
team work, and the needs are bringing education into the world of reality where the 
action is. It's happening now, and it's gaining momentum as more and more students plan 
their part in active involvement of the fourth R— relevance. It's your turn now!! 



Epilogue 
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SPEAKERS 



RESOURCE PERSONS FOR INTRODUCTION UNIT 

(1972) 



Mr. Bob Taylor 224-4211, ext. 233 

Texas Employment Commission 
2900 San Jacinto 



Mr. Robert E. Wells 681-0313 

Vice President, Teachers' Supply Co. 
4821 Dacoma 

(Career tapes loaned free for evaluation) 



Mrs. Mamie Ward 227-1151 

Miss Susan Kowlaski 
Red Cross Headquarters 
2006 Smith Street 



Miss Huff 226-4232 

Dept. of Commerce— Statistics 
201 Fannin 



Mr. Elmer Harrison 226-4308 

U.S. Dept. of Labor . 
Wage and Hour Division 
201 Fannin, East Office 

Mr. George E. Dannelly 226-4459 

Social Security 
515 Rusk 



Mrs. Edna T. Anderson 222-8261, ext. 34 

Y. W. C. A. 

1521 Texas Avenue 

Information Counselling Resource Center 

Miss Eva Ross 222-8261, ext. 44-45 

Y. W. C. A. 
1521 Texas Ave. 

Project Coordinator of Job Workshops 



Mrs. Jean Cunningham 224-4211 

Training Director 

Texas Employment Commission 

2900 San Jacinto 

(She will provide many free materials for easy reading of job descriptions.) 



Dr. Ronald B. Rea 222-4976 

Model Cities 
1125 Brazos 
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Mr. Don Horn 923-9473 

AFL-CIO 

Secretary of Labor Council for Harris County 

Mrs. Ann Davis 869-9105 

Guidance Coordinator for Region IV 

Mr. Keith Turkington 225-3509 

Coordinator of Career Education, Areas IV, V, VI 
2525 San Jacinto 

Chamber of Commerce 227-5111 

Suggested Study Tours 

1. By water: 

Ship Channel Tour 225-0671 

Free tour with guide aboard; luxurious cabin cruises. Call several months in advance. 

2. By land: 

Gray Line Tours of Houston 223-8032 

501 Crawford . 



AUDIOVISUAL RESOURCES 

The list on the following pages is composed of subjects available in the A V Center of the Houston 
Independent School District. Many other fine audiovisuals for loan or sale are available from private 
and public organizations. 

All films should be carefully previewed by the teacher. The content, vocabulary, and application of 
objectives must be considered for each audience. 

Throughout the semester some of the subjects listed here may be used to reinforce concepts or skills 
as needed in other units. 
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MEDIA 

INTERRELATED CAREER FIELDS 



All fields demonstrate teamwork within and dependency upon other career fields, but some subjects 
lend themselves to a clear demonstration of interrelated careers in a given project. 



Films Title 

America in Space: 
The First Decade 

This film includes the workers needed in 
creating NASA (1958) and developments that 
followed for a decade. Many achievements by 
engineers, scientists, technicians, and industrial 
workers pooled their efforts toward the ultimate 
goal—landing and walking on the moon. 

Apollo Four Mission 

Traces the history of the first launch and flight 
of the largest rocket in the U. S. 

Apollo 8: Go for TLI 

Features voices of astronauts in Space as well as 
controllers on the ^^ound. 

Apollo 9: Three to Make Ready 

Stresses tests of Lunar Module 

Apollo 10: To Sort Out the Unknowns. 

Shows problems of lunar landing 

Apollo Mission Highlights 

Animated pictorial description of the 
Apollo/Saturn 

Food, Clothing and Shelter in Three 
Environments, 

Explores how geographical environments affect 
people's work and their needs for food, clothing. 

Industrial Revolution 

Beginning of the U. S. Industrial progress in the 
past 200 years through manufacturing, 
communication, transportation, and other fields. 



Number 
L4382 



Time 
29 min. 



M4686 



M4687 



M4684 



L4685 



M4384 



M4544 



M4474 



23 min 



17 min 



25 min. 



12 min. 



22 min. 
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The Laser Beam 



M4399 



16 min. 



Animation explains application of lasers in 
health, communication, manufacturing, and 
other fields. 

Living Things Depend on Each Other 

Humans depend on many living things for food, 
clothes, shelter. Animals depend on plants. 
Plants depend on animals. Shows various sources 
of breakast food. 

Posters 

Basic concepts and methods of poster design 

Science News Digest, Vol. 12, Issue 1: A Walk 
on the Moon 

Documentary of the exploration of space from 
pioneer -flights to the lunar landing of Apollo II. 

Why Explore Space? 

Raises questions in science and social studies as 
to future needs and opportunities 

Boomsville 

Animation showing the various factors which 
have contributed to the growth of a city. 

Screen News Digest, Vol. 12, Issue 6: America 
and her people as they prepare to celebrate two 
hundred years of independence 

Understanding the School's Neighborhood: The 
Schoors Environment 

Students learn of people and places in their 
neighborhood and map it 



4463 



M4659 



M4374 



M4616 



4957 



M4408 



L4393 



16 min. 



15 min. 



15 min. 



16 min. 



11 min. 



27 min. 



GUIDANCE 

16 MM Films 

Title Number Time 

Am I Dependable? 5255 11 min. 



Examines three open-ended situations; doing 
job, giving information, and using goo 
V lament. 



a 

good 



Guidance for the 70*$ 
Self-Esteem (Drugs) 
Robert Sande Productions 

Guidance for the 70's 
Responsible? (Drugs) 
Robert Sande Productions 

Jobs and Continuing Education 
McGraw-Hill 

Jobs and Interviews 
McGraw-Hill 

Jobs for Women: Where Are You 
Going, Virginia? 
McGraw-Hill 

Jobs in the World of Work: 
A Good Place to Be 

Researching a Topic 
McGraw-Hill 

Work Around the World 
Coronet Films 

Americans All 
International Film Foundation 
(Human Relations) 

Eye of the Storm 
ABC News (Human Relations) 

Mexican-Americans 
Historic Profile 

North from Mexico 
Historic Profile 
Exploration and Heritage 

Mexican-Americans: A Quest for 
Equality 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 

Immigrant from America 
N. Y. Times & Arno Press 

Documents the Black's move into industry and 
compares their problems with immigrants before 
them 



L.5327 

L.5326 

M-5427 
M-5428 
5400 

M-5429 
5405 
M-5282 
L4943 

L-5127 
L4840 
M-5157 

L4839 

M-5126 



18 V4 min. 

18 min. 

11 min. 
15 min. 

11 min. 

12 min. 
11 min. 
11 min. 

22 min. 

25 min. 
27 V2 min. 
20 min, 

27 min. 

23 min. 
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Meet the Negro Texan 



5115 



5 min. 



Outstanding paintings to document history of 
Negro Texans (may also be used in Fine ^jrts) 
narration by Barbara Jordan 

Alaska-A Modem Frontier 1202 

Opportunities in modern town, fishing, farming, 
and other activities 

Controlling the Interview Lr4940 

Get Organized L-4935 

Getting a Job is a Job M4870 

Getting the Decision L4934 

An Imaginary They M-4570 

Defines individual and group responsibilities for 
official action 

Films not Available in H.I.S.D.'s Audiovisual Center 
Films: (Producer and distributor are listed) 

I Never Went Back Color, B/W. CahUl, 1964.' 

Job Interviews: Whom Would You Hire? Color, B/W. Churchill FUms. 1967. 
Film A — Three Young Women 
Film B — Three Young Men 

Your Job Series. Color, B/W. Coronet Films, 1969. Includes individual films: 

Finding the Right One^ Applying forlt. Fitting In, 
and others. 



11 min. 



22 min. 



Kits, Filmstrips, Etc. 

Career Guidance Series, 12 records, 24 tapes or 12 casettes. 
Set 1: Exploring the World of Work. 
Set 2: Planning Beyond High School. 

Career Kit. Careers, Largo, Florida. Desk top kits. 
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Guidance Association Division. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
Failure: A Step Toward Growth, 
Pt. 1: Passing the Buck 

Pt. 2: Making a Fresh Start ' — . 
Developing Your Study Skills, 1965. 
Getting and Keeping Your First Job, 1967. 
How to Succeed in High School by Trying, 1967. 
/ Wish rd Known That Before I Went to College, 1967. 
Preparing for the Jobs of the 70's, 1968. 

Values for Teenagers — The Choice is Yours. 1966. 
Pt. 1: Confusions 
Pt. 2: Decisions 

Job Opportunity Series. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation. Silent. Color. 17 loops, 
Super 8mm. Includes: Bricklayers, mail carriers, postal clerks, telephone and PBX installers. 

Using the Library Series, Encyclopaedia Britannica. A World of Books, Using Special Reference 
Books, and others. 



Aids for Buying, Renting, and 
Borrowing Audiovisual Media 



Educators Progress Service. Educators Guide to Free Guidance Materials, 1969. Career planning 
materials, social-personal materials, responsibility to self and others, use of leisure time are the 
topics under which a multitude of items are listed. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 1969-70, and Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. 

George Peabody College. Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Frequent revisions. 

National Information Center for Educational Media. Index to 16mm Educational Films, Bowker, 
1969. This revised edition covers 30,000 films— 10,000 more than the first edition — and now 
includes audience level notations. 

National Information Center for Educational Media. Index to Overhead Transparencies, Bowker, 
1969. This guide provides first-time coverage of over 18,000 commercially-produced 
transparencies. 

National Information Center for Educational Media. /nrfex to 8mm Educational Motion Cartridges, 
Bowker, 1969. Describes more than 9,000 items with such information as audience level, 
color, sound, and sound reproduction requirements. 

National Information Center for Educational Media. Index to 35mm Educational Filmstrips, 
Bowker, 1970. Fully revised and expanded to include over 24,000 filmstrips — 10,000 more 
than the last edition — and now includes audience level notations. 



Films to rent or buy for many career fields may be ordered from the national headquarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Write for free catalogues to: 

Audio-Visual Department 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

1615 H. Street 

N. W. Washington, D.C. . 20006 
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MORK MEDIA RESOURCKS 




MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 



CAREER 
GUIDANCE 



FREE-LOAN 16mm-sound 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 



There are many outstanding films which 
can be used effectively as teaching sup- 
plements in guidance work. Some are 
specifically career guidance films: others 
present business and science in a way 
that will give the student a broader per- 
spective of today's economy and the job 
opportunities that will exist for them. 

They are all made by authoritative sources 
—prospective emplc^ers and trade and 
professional associations as part of their 
public information programs. All these 
films are available on free loan. You boi- 
row them just like a library book. 



You pay rttunt posu^t otily 



ORDER FORM to order free-loan films 



o 
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MORE 



PLEASE COMPLETE ALL INFORMATION BELOW 



School. 



Please estimate the number of people that will see f ilm(s): Boys Girls Total 

My Name . Subject Taught. 

Mailing Address 



City State Zip_ 

Opening date of fall term. Closing date of spring t«rm. 

Grade Taught 



PLEASE CHECK: 

UNLESS YOU TELL US OTHERWISE, WE WILL TRY TO SUBSTITUTE SIMILAR FILMS IF YOUR FIRST CHOICE 
IS NOT AVAILABLE. 

Book films only on date specified IN) 

Book films on first available date (F) 

□ Book films on same day of week, on first available date (W) 

n Do not substitute similar films for titles not available. 

□ Ship films parcel post (user pays return postage only. I 

n Will call at your office and pick up films. *^ 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 2323 New Hyde Park Road. New Hyde Park. N.Y. 11040 



To Give You Fast Personal Service MODERN Has Libraries Located In The Following Cities 



ATLANTA, GA. 30308 
412 W. Peachtree St., N. W. 
(404) 524-1311 

BOSTON. MASS. 02167 

230 Boylston St. 
Chestnut Hill 
(617) 527-4184 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 14202 

122 W. Chippewa St. 
(716) 853-1805 

CEDAR RAPtDS, lA. 52404 

200 Third Ave.. S.W. 
(319) 363-8144 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28202 

503 No. College St. 
(704) 377-2574 

CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 

160 E. Grand Ave. 
(312) 467-6470 

CINCINNATI, O. 45202 

9 Garfield Place 
(513) 4:M-2516 

CLEVELAND, O. 44115 

2238 Euclid Ave. 
(216)621-9469 

DALLAS, TEX. 75207 
1411 Slocum St. 
(214) 742-4106 

DENVER, COL. 80204 
1200 Stout St. 
(303) 244-4621 



DETROIT, MICH. 48235 
15921 W. 8 Mile Road 
(313) 273-2070 

HARRISBURG, PA. 17105 

2009 No. Third St. 
(P. O. Box 3035) 
(717) 238-8123 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 

1 164 Vt/aimanu St. 
536-9105 

HOUSTON, TEX. 77027 
4084 Westhelmer Rd. 
(713) 622-3841 

INDIANAPOLIS, INO, 46204 
115 East Michigan St. 
(317) 635-5331 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 6411 

3718 Broadway 
(816) 56M208 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 90038 
1145 N. McCadden Place 
(213) 469-8282 

MILWAUKEE. WIS. 53202 
1696 No. Astor St. 
(414) 271 0861 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55420 

9129 Lyndale Ave. S. 
(612) 884-5383 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
1212 Ave. of the Americas 
(212) 586-5530 

Serving boroughs of 
Manhattan & Bronx only. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 

1234 Spruce St. 
(215) 545-2500 

PITTSBURGH. PA. 15222 

910 Penn Ave. 
(412) 471-9118 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 63166 
201 S. Jefferson Ave. - 
(314) 534-5211 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 94105 
16 Spear St. 
(415) 982-1712 

SEATTLE, WASH. 98103 

1205 No. 45th St. 
(206) 632-8461 

SUMMIT, N.J. 07901 

315 Springfield Ave. 

(201) 277-6300 

Serving N.J., southern N.Y. State 
and boroughs of Brooklyn. Queens 
and Richmond in NYC. 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20036 
2000 "L^'St.. N.W. 

(202) 659-9234 



Many Houston teachers go in person to Mo(iern Talking Picture Service. The local free film library is 
located in the Higland Village Shopping Center. In October, 1972,the//ows^or? Post recognized the 
outstanding community service rendered by this organization and placed Modern Talking Picture 
Service on the local honor roll 
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SELECTED CAREER EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Books 

Angel, Juvenal L. Modern Vocational Trends and Reference Handbook. New York: World Trade 
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Reinhold, Meyer. Barron's Teen-Age Summer Guide. Barron's Education Series, 1965. 

Roesch, Roberta. Afoney, Jo6s and Futures. Maeree, 1965. 

Science Research Assoiates. Handbook of Job Facts. 1963. 

Short, D. Opportunities in Travel Careers. Vocational Guidance, 1966. 

Spalver, Sarah. Your Career If You 're Not Going to College. Messner, 1963. 

Summer Employment Directory of the U.S. National Directory Service, Annual. Arranged 
according to states with names and addresses of persons to whom one should make 
application. 

Superintendent of Documents. Job Guide for Young Workers. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Handbook: Employment Information on 
Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. Superintendent of Documents. Biennial revisions kept 
up-to-date by Occupational Outlook, published 4 times a year. 
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United States. Department of Labor. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 2 Vols. 1972. 

. Job Guide for Young Workers. 1969-70 Edition. 

World-Wide Summer Placement Direct ory.\dyfmcement and Placement Institute. 

Your Dream of Tomorrow. Physical Therapy Association. Career Opportunities in physical therapy. 

Career Series 

You Can Work In. . . John Day. Health Services, Education Services and others. 

Careers and Opportunities In. . . Dutton. Astronautics, Computer Science, Engineering, Music and 
others. 

A Job With a Future In. . . Grosset. Auto Mechanics, Computers, Petroleum Industry and others. 
So You Want To Be. . . Harper. Librarian, Dentist, Social Worker and others. 
Listen to Leaders In. . . Holt. Law, Business and others. 

Your Career In. . . Messner. Advertising, Civil Service, Journalism, Social Service and others. 

Careers in Depth... Richards Rosen. Agriculture, Guidance, Medical Technology, Secretarial, 
Trucking and others. 

Careers for Tomorrow. . . Walck. Accounting, Building Trade, Merchandising, Teaching, and others. 

What Job for Me: Webster Division, McGraw-Hill. 1966. 
Charley, the TV Repairman 
Cool It, Man (Refrigerator Repairman) 

Monographs for Students 
Careers Research Monographs. Institute for Research, Chicago. 292 careers. 
Job Families. Science Research Association. 

Should You Be a. . . Career Information Service, New York Life Insurance Company. 

COLLEGE: SELECTION, ACCEPTANCE, FINANCING 
American Junior Colleges. American Council on Education. 1967. 
Angel, Juvenal L. How and Where to Get Scholarships and Loans. Regents, 1964. 
Bowles, Frank. How to Get into College. Dutton, 1968. 

Browstein, Samuel. Barron's How to Prepare for College Entrance Examinations. Barron's 
Educational Service, frequently revised. 
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. How to Prepare for the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. Barron's Educational Series, 

1965. 

Endicott, Frank. How to Get Money for College. Doubleday, 1964. 

Fine, Benjamin. How to be Accepted by a College of Your Choice. Appleton, frequently revised. 
Includes sample applications and test questions. 

. How to Get Money for College. Doubleday, 1964. 

Genua, Alberts. How to Score High on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Other College Entrance 
Tests. Rider, 1962. 

Hawes, Gene. The New American Guide to Colleges. Columbia University Press, 1970. 

Lass, Abraham. The College Students Handbook. David White, 1965. Ways to avoid becoming a 
college dropout! 

Lovejoy, Clarence. Lovcjoy's College Guide. Simon & Schuster, 1968. Comprehensive guide to over 
3000 institutions. 

. College Scholarship Guide. Simon & Schuster, Revised frequently. 

Sulkin, Sidney. Complete Planning for College. McGraw, 1962. 

Splaver, Sarah. Your College Education— How to Pay for It. Messner, 1968. Includes bibliography. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Financial Aid for Higher Education. 
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CAREER INFORMATION FOR 
YOUR FIELDS OF INTEREST 



\ 



Get rdcent 

\ books and 

X \ magazines 
/ Send for >v ^^^^ 

/ ^ fvernment \ public or 
/ buHetms and \ 
/^s^nformation from \ 
/ \schools and V'brary. 

/ Join business \ 
/ clubs. Find leadersA 
/ babbles and crafts \ 
that tie in with your \ 
interests. 


Goto see the / 

State / \ 

Employment/ \ 

Offices./ ^'^'^ P'3ces 

/ of work. \ 

/ Know your \ 

/ y^ Social Security \ 
/ Number and Laws of 
/,/u. S, Department of Labor. 


Make your own visual aids, 
> See films on careers. / 

\ ^.^^ntervlew / 
\ friends, rel- / Attend 
VXatlves, neighbors,/ classes in 
\civic, and business/ careers and 
\ leaders. / related 
\. / subjects. 


Practice writing letters of 
\ application. Keep your / 

\ resume up to / 

\ ^Ss^^ date. / 

•^^PA Do / 
up with \ \. / 

changes \ volunteer \/ 
in the \ work. / 
working \ / 
world. \ / 
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SECTION A 

Class Presentation of the Concepts and Procedures 
of Business and Office Occupations 

L Behavioral Objectives 

A. Seventy percent of the students will apply investment facts to the money needed for 
construction of some well-known buildings. 

B. Eighty percent of the students will write qualifications and job descriptions for two or 
more occupations that use office machines. 

C. Sixty percent of students will distinguish facts from opinions regarding taxes on business. 
II. Instructional Procedure 

A. Background information on current bank loans, investment and insurance companies will 
be collected and summarized by the teacher. These materials will be placed in a career 
corner. 

B. Pictures of frequently visited buildings wUl be collected and a brief list of finances for the 
construction of these buildings will be included. 

C. Newspaper and magazine articles will be collected on future business projects for 
Houston. 

D. A list of schools that offer courses for business careers will be made available to students. 

E. Resource speakers and study tours will be chosen and all communications needed for a 
definite date will be completed at least thrca weeks in advance. 

F. FUms and other audiovisual equipment wUl also be ordered well in advance of date to be 
shown. 

G. Bulletin boards wUl be set up. 

H. Transparencies of the Interdependence Chart, the Wheel, ads and any other materials will 
be made in advance. (See appendix.) 

I. Copies of student activities, the Wheel, and other needed materials for each student will 
be made. In making assignments, consideration should be given to the individual abilities 
and interests. 
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Student Activities 
Students wUl complete two or more of the following activities: 

1. Interview a secretary and tape her remarks. Ask her to name the qualifications, duties to 
be performed, and salary range for secretarial work. 

2. Clip want ads for jobs that are open to those who can use office machines. Paste these? ads 
in the Business and Office Section of a scrapbook. 

3. Volunteer as a file clerk for your Occupational Orientation teacher. If someone else has 
already volunteered, ask another teacher if you may assist with filing or other paper 
work. Be faithful to the time and duties you have agreed upon. Keep a record of your 
volunteer work (date, hours, the type of work performed, and the name of the person for 
whom the work was done). 

4. Prepare a game that involves skills in putting words in alphabetical order. Direct the claims 
in playing your game. 

5. Read three articles on new or expanded business in Houston. Take notes on these articles. 
Share your findings orally with the class. 

6. Make a poster on business and office machines. 

7. Have a debate on "People vs< Machines" in the business field. Your teacher will help you 
prepare a resolution and an outline for your research. 

8. Pretend that you are going into business for yourself (auto parts, cosmetics, other). 
Explain the preparation you will make before you open the store. 

9. Read about insurance careers. Take notes. Tell the class about preparation, duties, 
advantages, and disadvantages of insurance jobs. 

10. Visit a bank. Ask about loans and investments that make the bank and Houston grow. 

11. Read about taxes placed on businesses. Take notes and be able to tell the class whether 
your findings show a favorable or unfavorable picture for the Houston businessman. 
(Your teacher can help with research from the Business and Office Appendix of this 
unit.) 

12. Set up books that a bookkeeper wiJl need for a small business. Perhaps the typing teacher 
can guide you in this project. If possible, put your sample of bookkeeping on a 
transparency and explain it to the class. 

13. List organizations and individuals who may be able to assist you in setting realistic goals 
for a business. 

14. Clip notices about business opportunities from a daily want ad section of a newspaper. 
Place the clippings in your scrapbook and discuss with the class the advantages and 
disadvantages of two of them. 

15. Call a real estate office. Ask about careers in real estate business. Be specific when asking 
questions. (Your teacher has a list of interview questions.) 
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16. 



Demonstrate the use of an office machine. If you cannot bring a machine to class, draw 
or make a reasonable facsimile. 



17. Call SCORE (Service Corps of Retired Executives, 226-4945). Ask for information about 
preparation for a career in the business world. Be serious and well-prepared with your 
questions. Take notes and share your findings with the class. 

18. Volunteer as a helper in a business establishment that you might consider as the type of 
business you hope to own someday. Explain your reason for volunteering. If you have 
trouble locating a place to do volunteer work, your teacher might help you. If you are 
accepted, be serious and faithful to all duties you have agreed to perform. Your 
experience will be more valuable than money. 

19. List predicted needs for specific businesses for 1980 and later. 

20. Name five occupations needed in most large business offices. Describe the work that is 
done by each worker. 

21. Write and present a skit that demonstrates a manager's problems and solutions. 

22. List ten business courses available after junior high school and tell where they might be 
offered. 

23. Visit a Distributive Education meeting. Take notes and report to the class. 

24. Set up a mini D. E. project in your classroom. 

25. Give a demonstration of a training program for three new employees. Do research to 
prepare a realistic procedure, 

26. Demonstrate how a computer works. Use the Cardiac Kit supplied by Bell Telephone 
Company. 

27. Read Dun and Bradstreet's reports on why business fails. Share your information with 
the class. 
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in. Performance Goals 



A. Participation in simulated business activities 

B. Visits to schools and/or offices connected with business or office machines 

C. Writing and speaking to people involved in business or office careers 
IV. Evaluation 

A. Summation of the work shown on the wheel 

B. Oral and written communication in class 

C. Teamwork on group projects 

Flexible Daily Lesson Plan 

First Day 

Show films.(See appendix for suggestions,) 

Set up Business and Office Machines Career Corner. 

(pamphlets, magazines, books, catalogs, newspapers) 
Distribute Student Activities sheets. 
Discuss and make assignments. 

Second Day 

Community involvement— guest speaker or study tour 

Third Day 

Research and creative work 
Read and write information from 

Pamphlets 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Books 

Catalogs 

Audiovisual m^aterials 
Produce models, skits, art work, music, audiovisuals. 

Fourth Day 

Presentation of student activities (individual or group participation in activities assigned on the 
first day of this unit) 
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APPENDIX 



1. Interdependence Chart 

2. H.E.W. Chart 

3. Stories, Data, Activities* 

4. Want Ads 

5. Predictions 

6. Resources 

a. Study tours 

b. Speakers 

c. Media 

d. Printed Materials 

7. Summation Wheel 



*ThJs may vary with specific subjects in the different careers 
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Business and Office Machines-lnterdependence-EXAMPLES OF A FEW PEOPLE? AND PLACES 



Needs 


Careers 


Where Found 


Investments - Why? 


Insurance Agents 


Insurance Companies 




Stock Brokers 


Investment Companies 


Fund for New and Improved 


Bankers 


Banks 


Business 


Loan Counselors 


Mortgage Companies 




1 rinH Inv/PQtnrQ 
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Administrative Management — Why? 


Franchise Operators 


Quick Food Drive-Ins 




Automobile Dealers 


Restaurants 


Guide Teamwork for Services or 


Clothing Store Partners 


Automobile Agencies 


Products 


Board Chairmen 


Clothing Stores 




Department Directors 


Office Machine 




Indeoendent Owners 
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Companies 




Store Mar^aaers 








Denartment Storp*; 


Office Personnel - Why? 


Secretaries 


Offices for Public and private 




Clerks 


organizations and companies 


Correspondence, Scheduling, 


Stenographers 




Processing 


Public Relations Directors 




Financial Records — Why? 


Accountants 


Government Offices 




Bookkeepers 


Business Offices 


Systems r-d Controlf. 


Computer Operators 


Organizational Offices 




Tax Analysts 






Evaluators 
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CLUSTER FOR BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Record Systems and Control 



Accountant 




.Financial Reporting 
Costa AnalvalB , 



Auditing 



Tax Analyst a 



Bookkeeper 





Record Information 
Reporting 




Data Transfer 











Analyze 


Record Syatesa 
and Control 




Syatems Analyata 




Dealgn 
Suinmarize 






Interpretation 
Analyse 




Diagram 

Language Conversion 





Interpretation 
Asalmllatlon 




MonltorlnR 
Editing 



Secretarial 



•Secretary 





Information ProceHslng 
Scheduling and Keportlng 




Records Control 
Public Relations 



Secretarial 



Secretary Specialist 
(Executive, Legal » 
Medical) 




Information Processing 



Scheduling and Reporting 
Records Control 



Public Relations 



Adndnl strati ve Activity 



Te rml nolo^y Mlnlpulation 





Correspondence 


Stenographer 




Informrttion Recording 
Information Dietrlbutlon 
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CLUSTER FOR BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Administrative and Business Ownership 



AdadnlPtratlvs 




Offlea 9uporvlaot 



Office Managtr 





Interpret 




Instruct 


Coordinate 




Monitor 
Eveluetlon 




OfHce Standerdc 


Plennlnff . 
KeKotlatlon 




KvelueCloTi 

Personnel end Related Vork 





BudRet Manaftefnent Analvels 


' nacal Manager ■ 


Data-Hethoda Analyala 




Systeme-Procedurea Analyale 



Buaineaa Ovnerahlp 




Kntrepreneurshlp 




Corporation 



Dealer ah l p Operation 
franchise Operation 
Independent Operation 



Partnerahlp 





Dealerihlp Operation 




Franchlae Operation 



Clerical 



Clerical 




General Office Clerk 




Clerk Typist 



Machine Transcriber 



Office Machine Operator 



Report and Record Compilation. 
Typing Activity 



Office Machine Operation 



Cash Receiving and Distrlbutton 
Hail Processing 



Inventory Records Maintenance 



Typing Activity 



Record and Report Pile Control 





Correspondence 




Information Recording 
Information Distribution 





Record Information 


Reproduce Information 




Data Calculation 

Store and Retrieve Information 
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COMPUTER CAREERS 

Regardless of ivhether or not you plan to use a computer in your career, it is a good idea to know 
how a computer works and where lo look for weaknesses and possible errors. Modern society 
depends on the computer to play an ever increasing role in figuring prices, profits, and losses— even 
in figuring vital signs of our health. This means money and our very lives are sometimes measured 
by computers. As research continues in all career fields, scientists will depend more and more on the 
computations of machines. It is no exaggeration to say we are living in the age of automation. 
Computers often control machines. 

As an aid to understanding what a computer does and how it works, the Bell Telephone Company 
has prepared "Cardiac" kits. The name of the kit is taken from its purpose— a Cardboard /llustrative 
Aid to Computation. The kit was prepared by David Hagelbarger and Saul Fingerman at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

The Bell Telephone Company supplied individual kits to each student. The kit consists of an 
instructional manual which is easy to read and yet very thorough in explaining what computers can 
and cannot do. Also, the manual gives simple details on the use of the Consumable cardboard aid. It 
is pre-punched to insure an easy, clear-cut, hands-on experience with computers. The teacher is 
given a special guide made of plastic. There is no charge for these kits. They are a service added to 
the many other educational aids provided free by Bel! Telephone Company. A call to Bell's 
Educational Coordinator will probably bring these excellent materials to the school. 
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TED GOES INTO BUSINESS 



By Mary Elizabeth Schell 

"See that guy on the corner? That's Ted Schawn. He's a great mechanic," said Mr. Thomas. 

"Yeah, I've heard of him. They say he's rolling in the cash. I'd like to have a business like that 
some day." 

"You can. Bill. That's just the reason I'm telling you about him." 

"Oh, come off of it, Mr. Thomas, you know me better than that, I'm pretty good at fixing 
motors, but my last test grade showed you I'm not much at math." 

"You could be pretty good if you made up your mind to it." 

"You've always said anybody in business has to be good at math. You've told us that over and 
over in class." 

"You bet I have. Bill, and I'm going to keep right on telling you. Your problem in math is that 
you don't take time to re-check your figures. Good business men can't be sloppy in repairing 
cars, in keeping books, or in anything else. That's why so many businesses fail. People just don't 
take the time to plan ahead and recheck their work." 

"Our Occupational Orientation teacher says lots of businesses fails because of poor 
management." 

'That's true, too," said Mr. Thomas. 

"Well, I guess I'm just never going to cut it." 

"You've got what it takes. Bill. Just set some goals and stick to them." 

"It all sounds good, but I just can*t see myself having a business like that in ten years, 
or—ever." 

"Funny thing. Ted Schawn said something almost like that when he was in junior high school." 

"No kidding! Did you teach him in junior high school?" 

"I surely did. He had hobbies like yours. He also had doubts like yours." 

"How did he get rid of his doubts?" \ 

"Let me think. He saw a movie about a successful business man and he got ideas from that. I 
think after that, he signed up for auto mechanics at school. Every time there was a contest for 
auto mechanics, he entered. He got lots of trophies for the school." 
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"That's not a bad way to get started. I think I'll try it." 

"You can do it, Bill. As much as you like people, dealing with the public will be a cinch for you. 
You'll know motors and you'll get along with workers and customers." 

"That answers a question I keep asking myself— how can a guy like me stay under the hood of a car 
when he likes to be with people most of the day?" 

"There's your answer, Bill. Plan to bear down on motor repair projects so you'll know the work 
backward and forward. But keep planning toward the day when you will have your own business." 

"Thanks, Mr. Thomas. Maybe some day you'll tell a kid about me when I'm standing on the corner 
over there where Ted Schawn is." 

Follow-up Exercise 

1. What was Mr. Thomas' occupation? 

2. Who was the successful business man in this story? 

3. In what subject did Bill feel he was weak? 

4. What advice did Mr. Thomas give Bill about his "weak" subject? 

5. How did Mr. Thomas know about Ted? 

6. What was Bill's hobby? 

7. In what ways did Mr. Thomas say a person can succeed in business? 

8. What did the Occupational Orientation teacher say causes lots of business failures? 

9. Name schools and training centers that prepare students for a mechanic's business. 
10. List all businesses that you can relate to the auto mechanic business. 

A COSMETIC SHOP 

Debbie met Mrs. Armstrong when she was a guest speaker in her Occupational Orientation class. 
Mrs. Armstrong made a fantastic speech about careers in business. She had a neighborhood cosmetic 
shop that was popular with all ages of teenage girls and women. 

"I really dig those cosmetics," Debbie told her mother that evening. 
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"I certainly agree with you, Debbie. In fact, I'd say you've been digging into my cosmetics ever 
since you were a toddler." 

"Sorry about that, Mom. I guess it was a driving force that the 0. 0. teacher wants us to have when 
we set goals for our careers." 

"Could be," laughed Mother. 

"I'm ready to push that driving force right into Phase II of my self-analysis and plans for the 
future." 

"Phase II?-YouVe lost me, Debbie." 

"Oh, that's my way of keeping up with business news and applying it to me. We studied about price 
controls that the government has set up for business. 7he controls have moved from Phase I to 
Phase 11. And now my self-analysis and planning have gone from Phase l—playing in. cosmetics to 
Phase II— working with cosmetics." 

"You really are getting a lot out of that Occupational Orientation class." 

"You better know it, Mom. Mrs. Armstrong says I can work at her store on Saturdays during the 
holidays. I nearly flipped when she told mt?." 

"Oh, Debbie, I'm so happy for you. What a wonderful way to learn the cosmetic business." 

"If I do well, I'm going to have my own shop some day. Mrs. Armstrong said she will help me get a 
franchise.'* 

"My goodness, Debbie, you sound as if you are already dreaming about Phase Three of your 
career." 

"Right on, Mom. Dreams can come true if you plan wisely and work hard. Those famous last words 
are brought to you by courtesy of my 0. 0. teacher." 



Follow-up Exercise 

1. What kind of business did Mrs. Armstrong have? 

2. How did Debbie meet Mrs. Armstrong? 

3. When did Mrs. Armstrong say Debbie could go to work? 

4. Define a franchise? (Use the dictionary.) 

*5. What are economic controls, such as the current Phase I, Phase II, etc.? (Check newspapers or 
current event magazines for your answer.) 



*The bonus question is worth 50 extra points. Research is required for a good answer. Examples of 
controls will make your answer interesting. 
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Announcement DH-1-03 
Amendment No. 2 

UNITED STATED CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
HOUSTON AREA OFFICE 
702 Caroline Street 
Houton, Texas 77002 

The announcement for Office Assistant Positions is amended to include: 

Card Punch Operator, GS-2 and 3 
Teletypist, GS4 

REQi :^EMENTS: 

CARD PUNCH OPERATOR, GS-2: Six months of any kind of experience that included at least 3 
months in operating any kind of alphabetic keyboard office machine OR completion of a 
specialized course of instruction in card punch operation that is at least 3 months long and that 
included at least-50 percent of the training time in actual operation of card punch machines OR 
graduation from high school. 

CARD PUNCH OPERATOR, GS-3: One year of any kind of experience that included at least 6 
months in operating any kind of alphabetic keyboard office machine OR completion of one school 
year of full-time study above high school level (i.e.j at least 36 weeks of full-time study involving at 
least 20 clock hours of study per week). 

TELETYPIST, GS4: One and one half years of general experience as a typist, alphabetic key 
punch operator or other work which required skill in operation of a typewriter-style keyboard and 
one half year of specialized experience in operation of one or more kinds of teletype equipment. 
Completion of training courses in communications operation and message handling procedures may 
be substituted for general experience at the rate of one month's training for 2 months of 
experience. Completion of training courses in the use of teletype equipment may be substituted for 
up to a maximum of 6 months of specialized experience on a month-for-month basis. 

ADDITIONAL TEST(S): 

CARD PUNCH OPERATOR AND TELETYPIST: Evidence of typing skill will not be required if 
you have had actual experience in the operation of the appropriate machine or if you have had a 
formal course of instruction in its operation. Applicants who do not have actual experience or a 
formal course of instruction will be required to pass a typing performance test or must provide a 
certificate of proficiency in operating keyboard equipment. 

The list of eligibles for Card Punch Operator and Teletypist established from announcement 
Df^-1-03 will replace the lists established under announcement DH-9-2. Persons interested in these 
pot. ions must reapply under this announcement; however, they may obtain eligibility by 
presenting an eligible Notice of Rating for Card Punch Operator and/or Teletypist issued within the 
past three years, along with a SF-171 and CSC Form 5001-BC. 



CONSULT THE BASIC ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 
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OFFICE ASSISTANT POSITIONS - VARIOUS FEDERAL AGENCIES 

IN GULF COAST AREA 



DESCRIPTION OF WORK: 

CLERKS, GS-2 & 3: Answer inquiries in person, by phone or by letter; search for and compile 
information; index, sort, file, and locate records; receive, route, and ship mail; maintain financial, 
personnel, time, leave, and payroll records; order, stock, and dispense supplies; and other similar 
work. 

CLERK-TYPISTS, GS-2 & 3: Type from written, printed, or similarly prepared copy that is in 
rough draft, corrected or finished form, and perform clerical work in addition to typing duties. 

CLERK-STENOGRAPHERS, GS-3 & 4: Take and transcribe dictation from stenographic notes, 
take and transcribe non-verbatim summary notes of meetings and conferences, and perform clerical 
and typing work in addition to stenography duties. 

SALES STORE CHECKERS, GS-3: Work in a commissary store with a checkout system similar to 
that used in large self-service retail grocery and department stores. Identify persons authorized to be 
served by the store, check items selected by customer for price, record, departmentalize and ring up 
sales on cash register. Make change and are responsible for balancing cash receipts and for overages 
and shortages. Perform related duties such as assisting patrons, making price lists, stamping prices on 
merchandise, replenishing shelf and bin stock, weighting, wrapping and bagging merchandise, etc. 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS, GS-3: Place and receive a variety of local, long-distance, information, 
and emergency-type telephone calls ranging from simple to complex. Thes^e operators are skilled, 
all-around operators who function at either multiple or non-multiple cord-type or console-type 
switchboards. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

CLERK and CLERK-TYPIST, GS-2 and' CLERK-STENOGRAPHER, GS-3: Six months of 
appropriate experience, including pertinent unpaid or volunteer work, or successful completion of a 
four-year high school course. 

CLERK and CLERK-TYPIST, GS-3 and CLERK-STENOGRAPHER, GS4: One year of 
appropriate experience, including pertinent unpaid or volunteer work, or successful completion of 
one academic year of substantial full-time study in a resident school above the high school level. 

SALES STORE CHECKER, GS-3: One year of education or experience as follows: Six months of 
progressively responsible experience in clerical, office or retail sales work of any kind in which you 
have demonstrated the ability to work satisfactorily at the GS-3 level, or six months of successfully 
completed full-time academic study above the high school level PLUS either six months of 
progressively responsible experience as a sales store checker or three months of progressively 
responsible experience as a sales store checker and the successful completion of a specialized course 
of instruction of 50 hours or more in the duties of a sales store checker. 

TELEPHONE OPERATOR, GS-3: One year of experience as a telephone operator in a central 
telephone office or on a switchboard in a business or Government establishment or in a private 
branch exchange, provided that such experience was gained on a switchboard that has at least 25 
working lines. The required experience must have included some experience as a telephone operator 
performing or responsible for long-distance or information operating duties. 
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Substitution of Training: Successful completion of a training course at a school approved by the 
appropriate State agency may be substituted for up to six months of experience if the training was 
acquired on a "live" switchboard with 25 working lines. 

WRITTEN TESTS: 

All applicants will be required to pass a written examination covering verbal and clerical abilities. 

ADDITIONAL TEST(S): Clerk-Typist and Clerk^Stenographer applicants must pass a five-minute 
typing proficiency test.* Clerk-Stenographer applicants must also pass a stenography proficiency 
test consisting of dictation at the rate of 80 words per minute for at least three minutes.* You must 
furnish a typewriter if you plan to take a typing test. Telephone Operator applicants must pass a 
test of accuracy in hearing and remembering names. The written test and time for completing forms 
will take from two to two and one-half hours. 

"^PROFICIENCY TESTS: 

You do not have to take the. typing and stenography test if you present Certificate of Proficiency 
(CSC Form 680) issued within the past three years from a high school, accredited business school, 
college, junior college, state employment office, state or local government office, school approved 
by the Veterans Administration, or state education agency, or Job Corps Center. This form is 
furnished only to the organizations listed above and not to individuals. If you plan to submit a 
Certificate of Proficiency, bring it with you when you report ^r the written test. 

LENGTH OF ELIGIBILITY: 

You will be notified of the results of your examination. If fully qualified, your name will remain on 
the list of eligibles for one year from the date of your notice. However, eligibility may be extended 
beyond one year if you bring your work history up to date before that time. Information should 
not be submitted until at least ten months after the date of your notice. 

GENERAL INFORM A TION: 

Your standing on the list of eligibles will be based on your scores on the verbal and clerical tests. 
Typing and stenography, tests are not used for ranking purposes. 

You will be rated for all grade levels in this examination for which you are qualified and for which 
you will accept the grades or salaries as shown in your application. 

Referral to job vacancies will be made of the eligibles who have the highest numerical rating and 
who are available for work in the geographic areas where the vacancies exist, except that for some 
positions located outside metropolitan centers, referral may be limited to eligibles who either reside 
in the locality where the vacancy exists or have specifically requested consideration for the locality 
in question. 

If you receive a career-conditional (permanent) appointment at any grade level, your name will be 
removed from all other lists of eligibles established from this announcement. If you accept a 
temporary appointment, your name will remain on the list of eligibles for future consideration. 

If you are still a student and expect to meet the requirements for these positions within nine 
months on the basis of your education, you may apply to take the written test. If you pass and 
meet all other requirements, you will be rated tentatively eligible for consideration for 
appointment, but you may not begin work until you have completed the educational requirements. 
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For information about age, citizenship, kinds of appointments, physical abilities required, veteran's 
preference, and for other general information, see Civil Service Commission Pamphlet No. 4, 
"Working for the U.S.A." You can get this pamphlet at most places where applications are 
available. 

ELIGIBILITY FROM PREVIOUS EXAMINATIONS: 

This announcement closes Announcement DH-7-71 for Sales Store Checker and Announcement 
DH-0-14 for Stenographer and Typist in their entirety. List of eligibles 6:*"Hblished as a result 
of this examination will replace lists established under Announcements DH-7-71 for Sales 
Store Checker, DH-8-10 for Telephone Operator, DH.9-1 for Office Aid, and DH-0-14 for 
Stenographer and Typist. Persons interested in these positions must reapply under this 
announcement; however, persons interested in Clerk-Stenographer and Clerk-Typist positions 
may obtain eligibility by presenting an eligible Notice of Rating for Stenographer or Typist 
issued within the past three years and an SF-171 and CSC Form 5001-BC. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C AREA 

For Clerk-Typist, GS-2, 3, and 4, and Clerk-Stenographer, GS-3, 4, and 5, are available for 
persons who pass this examination. K you would like to work on interesting assignments with 
your Government in Washington: (1) take this examination; and (2) send your eligible Notice 
of Rating and a completed application (SF-171) to the Washington, D. C. Area Office, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1900 E Street N. W., Washington D. C. 20415. 

If you are selected for a Stenographer or a Typist position in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, your travel and transportation expenses to Washington may be paid by the Government. 



The majority of clerical workers are employed 
in these occupations 



Secretaries and stenographers H^H 
[Women 

Bookkeepers (Jpciudtrg accounting clerks} 
Cashiers 
Typists 
Telephone operators 
Shipping and receiving clerks 
OHice machine operators 
Postal clerks 
Receptionists 
Mail earners 
Bank tellers 

SOURCE 8URE*U Of LABOR STATISTICS 
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Title: SALES STORE CHECKER( ) Anno. No. 
STENOGRAPHER( ) TYPIST ( ) DH 1 03 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR ( ) CLERK ( ) 



1. (Latt name) 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miis 



<Gjvcn naiTfe) 



(Initial) 



2. Your addreis (Street and number, or R.D.. city. Slate and ^.IP Codel 



}. Dale uf birth | 4. Dale of this applualion 

(mtK. day. year) | <mo.. day. year) 



^. Where do you wish lo take the %rmcn test' 
City State 



CSC RECORD CARD 
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IV/MT TO FILE: Use the tear-out application on this 
page or Application Card Form 5000-AB to apply for 
the written test. Only one card is necessary. Be sure to 
show the title of the positions for which you wish to 
apply, the Announcement Number, DH-1-03, and one 
of the following cities where you wish to take the 
written examination: Beaumont, Beeville, Brownsville, 
Bryan, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Harlingen, 
Hempstead, Houston, Huntsville, Jasper, Kingsville, 
Livingston, Lufkin, Mc Allen, Nacogdoches, Orange, Port 
Arthur, Victoria, or Wharton. 

WHERE TO OBTAIN FORMS: Application Card may 
be obtained from the Federal Job Information Center at 
702 Caroline Street, Houston, Texas 77002 or Room 
105, Downtown Postal Station, 701 N. Upper 
Broadway, Corpus Christi, Texas 78401 or you may 
apply at any post office for the forms or information 
where the forms .nay be obtained. 

WHERE TO FILE: File your application with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Flouston Area Office, 702 
Caroline Street, Houston, Texas 77002. Examinations 
will be scheduled in the first or second week of April, 
May, September and October or more often if 
necessary. You will be notified of the exact time and 
place to report for the written test a few days before the 
test date. Applications will be accepted until further 
notice. 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT: If you are interested in 
summer employment, apply under Announcement 414, 
^'Summer Jobs in Federal Agencies", which is usually 
open for the receipt of applications during the period 
from October 15 through January 30 of each year. 
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FREQUENTLY USED BUSINESS TERMS 
gross-^he total value or amount of earnings before any deductions are made 
net— the amount which remains after taking away all necessary expenses 

bankrupt'-one who is judicially declared insolvent, his property being administered for and 
distributed among his creditors, under a bankruptcy law 

//aftZ/rty— obligations which the law requires a person to be responsible for 

foreclosure—a legal act which stops a person, or a group of people, from the right of ownership 

receivership— the office and functions pertaining to a receiver under appointment of a court to wind 
up the affairs of a business 

securities— something given, deposited, or promised to make certain an obligation is fulfilled 

asse^s— the entire property of all sorts of a person, company, or association 

obligation—the duty, promise, contract, etc., by which one is bound 

creditor^one who supplies poods and services on trust in business deals 



INFORMATION ON BUSINESS CAREERS 

If you want to help yourself get ready for business, you need much experience in the kind of 
business you are considering. You also need to read >^-ry current magazine article you can obtain if 
it applies to your field of work. You will need to keep up with business news in the daily papers. 
You will probably soon be able to read stock, market reports in the daily local newspapers. You will 
gain more knowledge of national and world business by reading The Wallstreet Journal. 

In addition to reading and experience, you will need good advice. You can receive this free from a 
group of experts. They are retired businessmen who have been successful, and they want to pass on 
the secret of their success to others. They belong to an organization called SCORE. The letters 
stand for Service Corps of Retired Executives. If you call 226-4945 (1972), these retired business 
leaders will give you free counseling and guide you in every way possible. There are two ways in 
which they are not allowed to help you. One is in legal matters and the other is in telling you what 
kind of business is best for you. With those two exceptions, you can expect to get helpful answers 
with your business questions. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Notes Taken from an Interview with Mr. Charles E. Luckins 

The United States government has established a District Office in Houston for the Small Business 
Administration. This government agency does just what the title suggests; that is, it assists people 
who are trying to succeed in a small business. The government's assistance includes counseling and 
loans. 

Before going into business, the potential business man is warned of certain dangers. Most problems 
can be avoided if sufficient experience and money are available. 
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Here are some of the questions Mr. Luckins would ask before you go into business: 

1. What do you know about this work? 

2. How long have you worked for someone else who was in this very business? (Go to work 
for someone else even if you must work for nothing.) 

3. How well do you know yourself? your physical and mental abilities? 

4. Do you know what minimum salary you can live on during the first few years you are in 
business? 

5. Do you know the number of people who fail in business each year? (One half of new 
businesses are gone in eighteen months.) 

6. Do you know the main reason for business failure? (management failures) 

7. What does the term management mean? (It means taking care of problems that involve 
people, money> products, and service.) 

8. Do you know what percent of money you might expect to borrow if you are going to 
need financial help to start your business? (No more than 50 percent of the money 
needed can be borrowed.) 



GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 

So you want to go into business? You feel that you have the knowledge and the experience. You 
have been reading, interviewing, and working at the kind of business you want to own. You have 
investigated to be sure there is a need for your product or service. You believe you can make a fair 
profit. Now you are ready to fulfill government regulations. 

You will start at the County Clerk's Office on the second floor of the County Courthouse in 
Houston. When you explain your plans, a clerk will check to be sure that no one else has the 
business name you plan to use. Your business name will be filed at the County Courthouse. From 
there, you may be directed to several other government buildings. The kind of business you are 
going to start will determine what government agencies you must visit next. Strict laws are in effect 
on any business that might affect the health and safety of customers. You may want to secure the 
services of a lawyer who specializes in business procedures. The Legal Aid Society can advise you 
about a lawyer. 

THE STATE COMPTROLLER 

The type of business wilt determine the kinds of certificates you will need. For example, anyone 
who deals with food will need health certificates from the city and the county. A barber or 
beautician will be certified by the state. Doctors, lawyers, and teachers are also certified by the 
state. Each state has its own rules for professional workers. 

The State Comptroller requires a general store license. It costs $4.00 per year, but it is now being 
phased out. That means that next year the store license will be $3.00; the following year, $2.00; the 
next year, $1.00 and after that no license. Of course, the State Legislature could decide to add a 
new tax, but that is not being planned now. 

The local work of the State Comptroller is done in Room 980 of the M and M Building in Houston. 
This department issues everyone in business a free sales tax permit. This permit allows the business 



man to charge customers a sales tax. Of course, the business man must keep his records straight and 
be honest at all times. The current (1972) rate of sales tax is 4 percent for the state and 1 percent 
for the city. Auditors will check the business man's records very carefully to see that he has played 
fair with his customers and the government. Careless records can cause fines and prison sentences. 

The business man must also be able to show the Federal government that he has kept accurate 
records on income tax deductions. Mistakes can cause a loss of money and freedom. 

The government has been very generous in setting up taxes paid by business people. At the present 
time, the property tax is 53 percent of the market value of the property. Market value means that 
appraisers will decide how much the property is worth. In the Houston area, appraisers have been 
easy on taxing businesses. The tax plan has encouraged many new business organizations to move 
here. 



COMMUNITY SPONSORED PROGRAMS 

Since the State of Texas until recently had no state underwritten or designed plan for financing 
industrial facilities, the local communities organized industrial foundations to provide such services. 
In most instances these local industrial foundations are non-profit corporations which obtained 
their initial capital from public subscription. 

The size of these foundations varies from a net worth of $2,500 to a net worth in excess of 
$475,000. Although the larger foundations tend to be in tl^ie larger cities, this is not always the case. 

Frequently, a small community's enthusiasm for industrial development will result in a ver^' high 
foundation capability in relation to population. One North Texas commvnity, for example, has 
assets equivalent to $125.32 for every resident. A $4.00 per capita relationship is more common. 

Foundation funds are customarily combined with first mortgage money obtained through 
traditional sources of loanable funds. Tlie foundation funds are customarily provided at rates up to 
1 percent less than those paid on first mortgages. Facilities provided by local foundations are often 
leased to industrial firms on a program which amortizes the first mortgage, the foundation equity, 
and such current costs as taxes and insurance. Customarily, however, the lease is a net/net lease with 
the leasor assuming responsibility for taxes and insurance. Under this plan, the lease amortizes only 
the cost of the facility with nominal reserves established for outside building maintenance. 

Purchase options are normally included in all leasing arrangements. Since the foundations are 
interested in economic development of the community and not capital gains, the option price 
customarily covers the unamortized cost of the facility. Or, when the cost is fully amortized, the 
option price is usually set at the discretion of the leasor sc as to avoid possible tax litigation. A 
maximum option price would probably be the depreciated value of the facility. A minimum would 
be $1.00. 



STATE FINANCING PROGRAMS 

Through actions of the Texas Legislature during 1971, several bills were passed affecting industrial 
financing in the state. 



Texas Plant Location Fact Book— Texas Industrial Commission James H. Harwell, Director, Austin, 
Texas 
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Perhaps the most important of these is the Business Development Corporation Act which allows 25 
or more persons to organize a business development corporation to finance industry unable to 
obtain financing through normal channels. The corporation draws its lending funds from pledges 
made by banks, savings institutions, insurance companies, governmental pension funds, and other 
similar financial institutions. Each type pledging member has limits to the amounts it may pledge to 
the corporation. The corporation may also borrow from the Small Business Administration amounts 
equal to the total of its outstanding loans. To be eligible, an industry must have been previously 
refused credit by at least two financial institutions. And, if SBA funds are used, the industry must 
meet federal criteria for small businesses. The larger Texas banks are presently organizing Business 
Development Corporations with their smaller correspondent banks as members. 

A second bill enables political subdivisions of the state to issue tax exempt industrial revenue bonds 
to finance new and expanding industry. This type financing is limited by the federal government to 
$5,000,000 per project and is practical for projects of over $1,000,000. It also requires 
participation of a non-profit industrial foundation. 

Another potentially important act passed, but not yet funded, is the Texas Rural Industrial 
Commission as an adjunct of the Texas Industrial Commission. It provides for direct loans to 
non-profit industrial foundations for up to 40 percent of the cost of financing a new or expanding 
industry in a rural area. The act defines rural areas as those having: (1) suffered outmigration of 
population from 1960 to 1970; (2) incorporated cities of less than 50,000 population; and (3) areas 
which failed to sustain population increases as great as the average for the state's metro areas. 



AUTHORITY TO DO BUSINESS 

A corporation not presently doing business in Texas obtains authority to do so by filing an 
application with the Secretary of State, Austin, on forms supplied upon request. The fee for filing 
Articles of Incorporation is $100. The fee for filing an application for a Certificate of Authority for 
foreign corporations is $500. In addition, it is necessary to deposit $500 to he held in a trust 
account to guarantee payment of the tax. A State Charter is not required for proprietorships, 
partnerships . . . any non-incorporated business. 



FRANCHISE TAX 

At the state level, the nearest approach to a universal business tax is the corporation franchise tax 
levied upon corporations to the extent they do business in Texas. The rate of tax is $4.50 per 
$1,000 or fractional part thereof computed on the stated capital, surplus and undivided profits. A 
tax on long-term debt will be phased out by May 1, 1973. The formula for allocating to Texas the 
taxable capital is the percentage of gross receipts from business done in Texas to the total gross 
receipts. In addition to gross receipts from transactions originating and terminating in Texas, Texas 
gross receipts shall include the sale of tangible personal property shipped from points outside the 
State into Texas except receipts from sales of food and food products and drugs and medicines sold 
pursuant to an oral or written prescription by a practitioner. 

If the tax on capital stock, surplus and long-term debt allocable to Texas is less than the county 
assessed value of a corporation's property in Texas, the tax must be computed on the assessed value 
at the capital and surplus rate. If the tax computed on either basis is less than the minimum tax 
provided by law, the minimum of $38.13 must be paid. 



Texas Industrial Commission. Texas Plant Location Fact Book 
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The Comptroller of Public Accounts mails tax forms for filing the franchise tax reports to all 
corporations in advance of the annual reporting date. The annual reports are due on or before June 
15, but the tax to be paid is for the year beginning May 1 prior to June 15. Certain corporations 
such as insurance companies, corporations formed for purely public charity, strictly educational and 
religious worship are exempt from the franchise tax. 

TEXAS AND LOCAL SALES TAX 

"Limited Sales and Use Tax" of 4 percent. Exemptions include tangible personal property which 
will be a component part of a manufactured product or consumed in processing, sales delivered out 
of state, sales for resale, and a number of other items too long to list. When there is any doubt as to 
whether a product used, produced or sold is subject to the tax, rulings may be secured from the 
State Comptroller of Public Accounts. An additional 1 percent Sales Tax may be levied at the 
option of the city. 



INCOME TAX 

Texas does not have a corporate nor a personal income tax. 

TEXAS CHAIN STORE TAX 

Retailers and wholesalers are liable for the annual chain store tax, graduated from $5 on the first 
store up to $826 on each store in excess of fifty. This tax will be phased out by 1975 with decreases 
of 25 percent in 1972, 50 percent in 1973, and 100 percent in 1974. An Exempt Store Tax applies 
to manufacturers selling their own products within the state; distributors taking orders and selling 
from stock at one or more locations, such as showrooms; dairies; service stations; restaurants; and 
building maintenance and supply firms. Fees are $5 for the first unit and $10 for each additional. 



UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TAX 

The average unemployment tax rate for all employers in Texas for the fiscal year 1970 was only 
0.31 percent— one of the lowest in the nation. 

No other major manufacturing state offers so many economies in unemployment compensation 
taxes as does Texas. Reasons which explain this advantage: 

1. Diversified manufacturing and good labor relations keep the labor force relatively stable 

2. Texas' experience rating system minimizes employer cost by replenishing the trust fund 
from tax collections with approximately the same amount paid out in benefits on a 
moving average basis. 

3. Program administrators are strict in denying benefits to workers discharged for acts of 
dishonesty and intentional violations of company rules, or who quit jobs without good 
cause connected with the work. 

4. The Texas Employment Commission considers its primary function to find jobs, not to 
. pay benefits; devotes more than two-thirds of its efforts to placement. 
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5. Under state law, unemployment compensation is denied an employee: 

A. Unless he is able and available for suitable work ("suitable" considers degree of risk 
to health, safety, and morals at place of work); 

B. Whose unemployment is due to his own stoppage of work, eliminating claims by 
employees who strike but are unable to stop operation of the plant; 

C. Whose unemployment results from work stoppage at another place operated by the 
same employing unit, which supplies materials or services necessary for continued 
operation of the premises at which he works; 

D. Who fails or refuses to cross a picket line or who does not attempt to perform his 
available and customary work at his place of employment. (Considered as 
participation/having interest in the labor dispute.) 

The state unemployment tax is paid by firms which employ four or more individuals during at least 
a day in each of 20 different weeks in a calendar year. Smaller employers anticipating growth may 
elect coverage to speed up qualifying for an experience rating ... or simply in the interest of 
providing for the employee protection. 

The maximum rate is 2.7 percent of the first $3,000 of individual earnings. A newly subject 
employer is taxed at the standard 2.7 percent rate for at least six calendar quarters while his 
experience ratio is being established. Rates are initially assigned on the first day of January, April, 
July and October of each year. 

Thereafter, the employer is entitled to rate adjustments based on the combination of his own 
unemployment experience and the overall state experience. This frequently results in substantial 
reductions. In 1968, of the 81,142 employers eligible for experience rates, 88.1 percent were 
assigned 0.1 percent, the minimum obtainable under Texas' experience rating system, while 94 
percent were eligible for tax rates of 1.0 percent or lower. 
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Forms For Business 



APPLICATION FOR STORE LICENSE 
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RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS AND 
A GUIDE TO TAX PUBLICATIONS 



The law requires every taxpayer to maintain records that will. enable him to prepare complete and 
^ accurate tax returns and insure that he pays only his proper tax. If you have questions or problems 

about the tax treatment of items of income or expenditure, or other items, the list of publications 
at the end of this publication will interest you. Most of the ordinary questions or problems of a 
taxpayer, whether they relate to filing an income, employment, excise, or other required return, or 
filing a claim for refund, etc., are answered in these publications in plain language. 

Paid bills, cancelled checks, etc., that substantiate entries in your records, should be filed in an 
orderly manner and stored in a safe place. Good records can save dollars, are essential for efficient 
management, and are useful in preparing credit applications. Good records can lead to maximum 
social security coverage and income tax savings. Here are some ways they may help. 

Identify source of receipt. You may receive cash or property from many sources. Unless you have 
records identifying your receipts, you may be unable to substantiate that some of them are from 
sources that make them non-taxable. 

Prevent omission of deductible expenses. Expenses may be overlooked or forgotten when you 
prepare your tax return, unless you recorded them at the time they were incurred or paid. An 
overlooked item of $25 could cost you $3.50 or more in extra tax dollars. 

Determine depreciation allowance. Since many asset ^ are subject to depreciation, it is important 
that you record your capital expenditures in a permu \ent record. Without a record of the cost and 
other information concerning such assets, your depreciation allowance cannot be determined. If the 
assets are sold, become fully depreciated, or capital improvements are made to them, only a 
permanent record will reflect their unrecovered cost. 

Take advantage of capital gain and loss provisions. If your records are adequate and show the date 
an asset (whether or not it is depreciable) was acquired, what it was used for, and whether it was 
sold, traded, destroyed, or otherwise disposed of, you may be able to take advantage of the capital 
gain provisions. You may also be allowed to postpone paying tax on certain gains, or to deduct 100 
percent of certain losses that otherwise would not be deductible, or would be deductible only in 
part. 

Establish reportable earnings for self-employment social security tax. The social security benefits 
payable to you upon retirement or disability, or to your family in the event of your death, depend 
upon your earnings. Your records should . show the amount of earnings rej)ortable for 
self-employment social security tax purposes. 

Explain items reported in income tax return. If your income tax return is audited by the Internal 
Revenue Service, you may be asked to explain the items reported. Adequate records are always 
supported by sales slips, invoices, receipts, cancelled checks, and other documents. These are 
essential for explaining financial transactions. 

You must keep records to determine your correct tax liability. The law does not require any 
particular kind of records. Regardless of your bookkeeping system, your records must be 
permanent, accurate and complete, and must clearly establish income, deductions, credits, 
t employee information, etc. Memorandums or sketchy records that merely approximate income, 

deductions, or other pertinent items affecting your tax liability are not adequate. 
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If you are engaged in a trade or business, you must maintain permanent records to substantiate 
items appearing on your income tax, employment tax, excise tax, or other returns that you are 
required to file. The records must clearly show income, deductions, and credits; inventories; 
employees' names, addresses, and social security numbers; sales of items subject to excise taxes; and 
other information pertinent to the return required to be filed. 

Microfilm records containing reproductions of general books of account, such as cash books, 
journals, voucher registers, ledgers, etc., do not meet the recordkeeping requirements of the law. 
However, you need maintain only the microfilm reproductions of supporting records such as payroll 
records, cancelled checks, invoices, vouchers, etc, provided: 

1. You retain microfilmed copies as long as their contents may become material in the 
administration of any Internal Revenue law; 

2. You provide appropriate facilities for preservation of the films and for the ready 
inspection and location of the particular records, including a projector for viewing them if 
inspection is necessary for tax purposes; and 

3. You are ready to make transcriptions of any required information recorded on the 
microfilm. 

Automatic Data Processing. Punch cards, magnetic tapes, disks, and other machine-sensible data 
media used in automatic data processing are adequate to meet the recordkeeping requirements, 
provided the system includes a method of producing visible and legible records that will provide 
adequate information for the verification of your tax liability. 

Availability and retention of records. You are required to keep the books and records of your 
business available at all times for inspection by the Internal Revenue Service. The records must be 
retained as long as their contents may become material in the administration of any Internal 
Revenue law. 

Records supporting items on a tax return should be retained until the expiration of the statute of 
limitations for that return. Ordinarily, the statue of limitations for an income tax return expires 3 
years after the return is due or filed, or two years from the date the tax was paid, whichever occurs 
later. 

If you are an employer, you must maintain all records pertaining to your employment taxes for a 
minimum of 4 years after the due date of the return. 

Transactions affecting the basis of an asset. Records of transactions relating to the basis of property 
should be retained for as long as they are material in determining the basis of the original or 
placement property. Furthermore, legislation is sometimes enacted that provides relief for taxpayers 
^ if they can establish facts that can be proven only by records of transactions in prior years. 

Changes in method of accounting or adoption of the LIFO method of inventory. Records in 
support of necessary adjustments in these situations may remain material for an indefinite time. 

Basis of property received by gift. As explained in Publication 551, listed below, under certain 
circumstances a taxpayer can increase the basis of property received by gift if he can substantiate, 
by records, his basis, the donors 's basis, the fair market value of the property at the date of the gift, 
and the gift tax paid. 

Methods and periods of accounting. Select a method of accounting that clearly reflects your 
income. Determine your tax year and set up your books on that basis. 



An accounting method is a set of rules under which you determine when and how to record income 
and expenses in your books, and, if you are engaged in business, how to prepare your profit and loss 
statement for your accounting period. 

Various methods of accounting are permissible for a business, including the cash receipts and 
disbursements method, the accrual method, and a combination of methods known as a **hybrid 
method." 

If you own more than one business and keep separate books and records for each, you may adopt a 
different method for each busineess provided it clearly reflects income. However, if inventory is a 
factor in determining income, your books must be kept on the accrual method with regard to 
purchases and sales. Thus, if you sell merchandise you must use an accrual method for your 
purchases and sales. Certain special methods of accounting may be permitted or required in other 
situations. 

Accounting periods. Every taxpayer must compute his taxable income and file an income tax return 
(if he is otherwise required to file) on the basis of a period called the tax year. A tax year is usually 
12 consecutive months. It may be a calendar year or a fiscal year (including a period of 52 or 53 
weeks). You establish a tax year when you file your first income tax return. 

If you file your first return as a wage earner and use the calendar year and later begin a business as a 
soie proprietor, you must set up your business books on a calendar year basis. Also, you must 
continue to file your income tax returns on that basis, unless you obtain permission from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to change your accounting period. 

A new taxpayer, such as a new corporation or an individual filing his first return as sole proprietor 
of a business, may adopt either the calendar year or a fiscal year. The first tax year must be adopted 
on or before the time prescribed by law (not including extension) for the filing of a return for that 
year, 

A newly formed partnership may adopt the same tax year as that of all its principal partners, or, if 
the principal partners have different tax year, it may adopt the calendar year. To use any other tax 
year, prior permission of the Internal Revenue Service is generally required. 

Accounting periods for employment and excise taxes. The returns required to be filed for all 
employment and excise taxes are always on the basis of a calendar year month, a calendar year 
quarter, or the calendar year, depending upon the particular kind of tax. Therefore, even though 
your books and records are set up on a fiscal year basis for filing income tax returns, the books and 
records for receipt or withholding and payment of employment and excise taxes must coincide with 
the period for which the return for the particular tax is required. 

Further information regarding accounting periods and methods will be found in Publication 538, 
listed below. 

Retain copies of your filed tax returns as a part of your records. They may help in preparing future 
tax returns, and in making computations if you later file a claim for refund. They may also be 
helpful to the executor or administrator of your estate, or to an Internal Revenue agent if your 
orginal return is not available. 



Business Books and Records 

To keep effective records for your business, you should deposit all business receipts in a special 
bank account and establish a petty cash fund for small expenses. Many employers keep a separate 
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bank account for trust fund (withheld) taxes. All business expenses paid by cash should be cjearly 
shown to be for business purposes. 

Make all disbursements by check if possible, so that business expenses may be weU documented. Do 
not write checks payable to cash or to yourself unless they are drawn for personal reasons. If you 
must write a check payable to cash or to yourself to pay a business expense by cash, include the 
receipt fov the cash payment in your records. If you cannot get a receipt for a cash payment, you 
should make an adequate explanation in your record at the time of payment. 

Classify your accounts. Items should be grouped under appropriate descriptive headings such as 
Purchases, Rent, Repairs, Supplies, etc. 

Asset accounts in your books should record (in detail) dates of acquisition, cost or other basis, and 
depreciation, depletion, or any other itenis that affect the basis of the business property. 

Depreciation. The method you use for tax purposes may be different from that used for keeping 
your regular books. However, you must keep for tax purposes a permanent auxiliary record of 
depreciation that will permit reconciliation of book depreciation with tax depreciation. The subject 
of depreciation is discussed in detail in Publication 534, listed below. 

Employment taxes. You are responsible for the payment of all Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
taxes (often called Social Security) and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act taxes, even though you 
v/ithhoid part of the FICA taxes from the wages of your employees. Your records should be 
detailed enough to determine the wages paid, and the income tax and social security tax withheld, 
in each calendar quarter in which you employ one or more persons. The rates of tax, manner of 
withholding and payment, and other pertinent information concerning these employment taxes is 
contained in Publication 539, listed below. 

Entertainment and travel expenses in connection with your business must be justified and well 
documented in your records. 

Publication 463, listed bolow, explains in detail the requirements to deduct these expenses and the 
records you are required to keep. 

Employees* expense accounts. Reimbursements and other allowances to your employees for 
expenses they pay or incur for travel, transportation, entertainment and other ordinary and 
necessary business expenses in connection with the operation of your business must be included in 
their tax returns unless: (1) you require them to and they account for such expense,^:, (2) they do 
not deduct the expenses on their returns, and (3) the sum of such expenses equals or exceeds the 
total of reimbursements and allowances for them. The statement submitted by your employee 
should show the business nature and the amount of all of his expenses (including those charged 
directly or indirectly to you through credit cards or otherwise) broken down into such broad 
categories as transportation, meals and lodging while away from home overnight, entertainment 
expenses, and other business expenses. 

Your accounting procedures and records for requiring your employees to report and substantiate 
such expenses must be adequate. In determining whether your accounting procedures are adequate, 
all the facts and circumstances of your case will be taken into consideration, including the controls 
you maintain to insure that your employees are paid (through advances, reimbursements, or 
otherwise) for only those expenses that are ordinary and necessary business expenses incurred in the 
conduct of your business. 

Further information about the rules for expenses of an employee incurred on behalf of his 
employer is contained in Publication 463. 
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The Small Business Administration, Washington, D. C. 20416, has several helpful publications that 
may be purchased from either your local U.S, Department of Commerce office, or the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 20402. 

SBA 115A, SEA 115B, SBA 115E provide lists of publications available from SBA's Washington 
and field offices. 

Cost Accounting for Small Manufacturers (SBA 1.12:9) 

Financial Recordkeeping for Small Stores (SBA 1.12:32) may be purchased for $,60. 

A Handbook of Small Business Finance (SBA 1.12:15) may be purchased for $.45. 

Starting and Managing a Business of Your Own (SBA 1.15:1). This series provides prospective small 
businessmen with management information and record syst&ms for particular types of trade or 
industry. The series consists of 20 publications ranging in price- from $.35 to $.65. 



Other Publications 

The publications listed below may be obtained free by sending a postcard to any Internal Revenue 
office. Internal Revenue Service employees in these offices will also be happy to furnish you with 
any forms you may need and to assist you if you need any help in the filing of returns. 



538 Accounting Periods and Methods, Tax Information on 

519 Aliens, United States Tax Guide for 

504 Alimony Payments, Income Tax Deduction for 

520 American Scholars in the U.S. and Abroad, Tax Information for 

556 • Audit of Returns, Appeal Rights and Claims for Refund 

548 Bad Debts, Tax Information on Deduction for 
535 Business Expenses, Tax Information on 

503 Child Care and Disabled Dependent Care 

567 Civil Service Disability Payments, Tax Advice on 

568 Civil Service Retirees, Federal Tax Information for 
517 Clergymen and Religious Workers, Social Security for 
555 Community Property and the Federal Income Tax 

549 Condemnations of Private Property for Public Use 
526 Contributions, Income Tax Deduction for 

542 Corporations and the Federal Income Tax 

551 Cost or other Basis of Assets, Tax Information on 

512 Credit Sales by Dealers in Personal Property 

511 Depreciable Property, Sales and Other Dispositions of 

534 Depreciation, Tax Information on 

547 Disasters, Casualty Loses, and Thefts, Tax Information on 

561 Donated Property, Valuation of 

508 Educational Expenses, Tax Information on 

510 Excise Taxes for 1972, Information on 

501 Exemptions and Exemptions for Dependents, Your 

557 Exemption for your Organization, How to Apply for Recognition of 
225 Farmer's Tax Guide 

378 Federal Fuel Tax Credit or Refund for Nonhighway and Transit Users 

349 Federal Use Tax on Trucks, Truck -Tractors and Buses 

528 Filing Your Tax Return, Information on 
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518 Foreign Scholars and Educational and Cultural Exchange Visitors 

514 Foreign Tax Credit for U.S. Citizens and Readent Aliens 

553 Highlights of 1971 Changes in the Tax Law 

530 Homeowners, Tax Information on Deductions for 

506 Income Averaging Method, Computing Your Tax Under the 

537 Installment and Deferred-Payment Sales 

573 Interest Equalization Tax Highlights 

565 Interest Equalization Tax, Tax Information on the 

545 Interest Expense, Income Tax Deduction for 
572 Investment Credit, Tax Information on 

550 Investment Income and Expenses, Tax Information on 

536 Losses from Operating a Business 

502 Medical and Dental Expenses, Deduction for 

529 Miscellaneous Deductions, Other 

521 Mo>ing Expenses, Tax Information on 

564 Mutual Fund Distributions, Tax Information on 

515 Nonresident Aliens and Foreign Corporations, Withholding of Tax on 
541 Partnership Income and Losses, Tax Information on 

575 Pensions and Annuities, Tax Information on 
577 Pollution Control Facilities, Amortization of 
527 Rental Income and Royalty Income 

540 Repairs, Replacements, and Improvements, Tax Information on 

524 Retirement Income and Retirement Income Credit 
560 Retirement Plans for Self-Employed Individuals 

566 Retirement Plans for the Self-Employed, Questions and Answers on 

543 Sale of a Business, Tax Information on the 

544 Sales and Exchanges of Assets 

576 Savings Bonds, Tax Information on United States 
533 Self-Employment Tax, Information on 

523 Selling Your Home, Tax Information on 

522 Sick Pay, Adjustments to Income for . 

558 Sponsors of Contests and Sporting Events, Tax Information for 
532 Students and Parents, Tax Information for 

559 Survivors, Executors, and Administrators, Federal Tax Guide for 

554 Tax Benefits for Older Americans 
509 Tax Calendar and Check List for 1972 

571 Tax-Sheltered Annuity Plans for Employees of Public Schools and Certain 

Tax-Exempt Organizations 

505 Tax Withholding and Declaration of Estimated Tax 

525 Taxable Income and Nontaxable Income 

546 Taxes, Income Tax Deduction for 

53 1 Tips for Federal Tax Purposes, Reporting Your 
463 Travel, Entertainment and Gift Expenses 

54 U.S. Citizens Abroad, Tax Guide for 

563 U.S. Citizens Abroad, Tax Return Filing Requirements for 

570 U.S. Citizens Employed in U.S. Possessions, Tax Guide for 

569 U,3. Taxpayers Abroad, Questions Asked by 

616 U.S. Government Civilian Employees Stationed Abroad, Tax Information for 

513 Visitors to the United States, Tax Information for 

539 Withholding Taxes from Your Employee's Wages 

Your Federal Income Tax and Tax Guide for Small Business. These two 160-page publications, 
which may be purchased for $.75 a copy, provide for the individual and for the small businessman, 
nearly all the answers to questions and problems the average taxpayer may encounter in filing 
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returns or carrying out other requirements of the tax laws. The publications are written in plain, 
nontechnical language and contain numerous examples and sample filled-in return forms. You may 
order either of these publications from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, and have the copy or copies mailed to you. You may 
also purchase these publications at your Internal Revenue Service office. 

The following publications may be obtained at the prices indicated below by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 

Guide to Record Retention Requirements. Price $1.00. 
Publication 11, Actuarial Values for Estate and Gift Tax. Price $.55. 

Publication 448, A Guide to Federal Estate and Gift Taxation. Price $.50. 

Publication 337, Law and Regulations Relating to Employee Pension, Annuity, 

Profit-sharing, Stock Bonus and Bond Purchase Plans Including Plans for 

Self-Employed Individuals. Price $.70. 
Publication 377, Pension Trust Procedures and Guides for Qualification under 

Section 401(a) and 405(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Price $.35. 
Publication 274, Timber Owner and His Federal Income Tax. Price $.35. 
Publication 721, Comprehensive Tax Guide to United States Civil Service 

Retirement Benefits. Price $.70. 
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BUSINESS FAILURE 



Dun and Bradstreet has compiled The Failure Record Through 197LTh\s is a pamphlet that lists 
the number of business failures from 1920-1971. This study tells the kind of industry, location, age, 
size, and cause of failure. Business leaders turn to the studies made by Dun and Bradstreet when 
they iire planning to open a new business or to expand their old business. When accurate records are 
kept, leaders can predict the outcome of a service or product. 

I'\)r rurthor details on data that help businessmen plan their future, write to: 

Dun and Bradstreet 

99 Church Street 

New York, New York 10007 
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cal IpvpI, j«ay.5 I^rry 'I'honifl^, 
prA^rjpnf ot rar)oiv;*y 
MansnrpmAnt To, 



P«rkwny Is a Houston firm 
4iRt mtfMHp^ If'^ upartment 
unitj? flnd nt.hpr p»'operties fof ' 
bnt-h lonal rLient= arid out-nf- ' 
town fpvp<:fnrc far a^^ ay aa 
I^tah. Ohm and Tpnnp?sp« 

Thp firm will .«fw7n mfH'« 

from 'iOS Fiprrp *o p'■o^'^*d»! 

rpcidpnt mi^na jpmaph fqr a f. 
story hUlldine hnln^ hm\t 
ihp 190n block of Alipn Pari- 
way hv thp Hniittnp-ba'H 

"Thp HoMcfpn apjftrneit 
mai'kpt ran a tii'Vy p»'Opn- 
.viMnn fnr Iho mil nf tfuvn in. 
VP«:tot\"*Tboma:: zp\r\ "'GiJ-ld?- 
Itnf*s thai aro vah^ fpr rTriIifr>r- 
nia nr An/nna may not uork 
in 1 loti.^lnn. 

"llniir^ton tx ovrrhi.Tilt On 
:(partTnpnU thaf \htk .cpft rnar^ 

ln\ ]^ raii'ipj; a hi^h va.fanrv 
and turnover rat© and fift=n 
rt^KitUx In inadpquafis firrre^n 
ir\2 of protpe/*ti\p Ipnanti^. 

"Mn^i lenanf^ ara mr*'^'- 
tinned lo rv7>p/ t mnrp and ^•'=^ 
rrr ammitiP^ anrf fier\*irw 
rra'inn^Wlp t ;j (cr THp\- tprd 
Ur iinrJrr-ttandJhl'. hrl^p -ahril* 
I hrir apa ifmrnU ApH the- 
\ull rnnvp unlc^" th^v Z'^^ <x hj< 
lhr\ uant. 

' "["hr "".rr T et ir r nunr^ r-", a r . 
aprnnrnt hi prnplc ivhn kno^. 
thr |nr>ii c.ini;^tinn anH ran 
\A lU a t'.^Hr » "pe Vich i ec*- 
mavim\ina .^r* '.•>'• c in the icn 
an! and ("O^l rnnfrrl fnr fhc t. 
\ n«tnr 

Thnma*: yJiH rort- arc »'i :*?r 
f;<.'ilrf Ih^n i pm anr| rna- i c 
.Vltll in I rdlirp*^ 7<^f ' ir p re. 
glrrlrrj m;.int'*n:Jn'-o In '"••r 
pnint ^\ hpi e a ncv n*».Tr» 'i^r- 
a )or rchahi luatifm or r-'- 
hand*: 
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Business Leaders Change Patterns 
Newsweek 



The Most Super Market 

LiJtIi' inoM' llian a (Ici'jkIo n^o, Wall 
SIutI uas l)t««niiiin snpt rinarkrt slocks 
as jilaiiionms ii»n\\lh issues: people 
wonlil aU\ays riii. unuldii'l llicy? Hut 
rapu! rxpaiisjoii hy iIh' so|H'nnaikot 
rliaiiis and tlu' eiisniiii; priir iniiiprlition 
SHOD tiinii'd tlial invi sIidcmI tale tii)st(U^ 
iliivvn. and rvt'r s(iu<' tluMi dir <'ltaiMS 
tjave Imtii wa.uiiij: a ilisf(»i)i'a;^inu !»allU; 
In sliorc np iIkm! eroding proJil inaiKi'is. 
Despite diverstfieation into drills, dis- 
coimt-departmeiit-slore operalioiis and 
even food diseonntin^^, the industry's 
profit niarjiiri lias dropjx^d steadily from 
1.4 per cent in 1965 to ().8f1 per cent in 
n>71. Htit with some $72 billion in an- 
nual hnsiness at stake, the supermarket 
companies aren*t about to j^ivo up— and 
several hav<' started a new round of mar- 
keting experiments*. 

The boldest move was bv the venera- 
l)le Great Adantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
-vli!' '"- 'o. on the verge of losing its sta- 
tr* <H>- country's largest food chain 
alter a iecadc of no growth. A&P now 
hopes to l>ecome the nation's super dis- 
counter, slashing prices on 90 per cent 
of the merchandi.se at its 4,200 stores 
and reducing assortments from an aver- 
aiic of 11,000 items to 8,000, on tlie ad- 
mittedly large gaml)le tliat lower ov(m- 
head anfl faster turnover eviMilnally will 
reap greater profits. Other chains such 
as Food Fair Stores and Penn l'*rin*t Co. 
are dabbling with similar cut-rate stores, 
btit so far none has opted for A&I*'s 
whf)ie-hog route, 




. . . and discounts on housewares 

More widely publicized has been tlie 
24-iutur-a-tlay experiment by .Supermar- 
kets Genera! Corp. s Patlimark chain on 
the East Coast. .All-night slioppiug has 
long been a part of the uni(iue Claiil'or- 
nia life-styl(\ but when the Patlnnark 
store managers threw away their latch 
keys, the ntnv cast of women shojjping 
in curlers and nightg{)wns, early-morning 
fishermen (hopping by for bait and all- 
night poker clubs .sericlirig nics'sengers 
h)r six-packs (tf beer was a feature <'di- 
tor's dream. Pathmark refuses to say 
whether the gimmick lias yet generat(;cl 
sufficient traffic to pay for itself, hni com- 
IH'titors already have lengthened their 
hours and legislators in several New Jer- 
se\' and New Vork communities are try- 
ing io make all-in'ght o{X'rafio?» illegal. 



Houston Chronicle 
September 27, 1972 



$39 Million Deal 

Igloo and Coca-Cola 
Agree to Acquisition 

Igloo Corp., Houston-based manufacturer of picnic chests 
and other leisure time products, and Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
n: New York have agreed in principle for the independent 
bottling company to acquire Igloo. 

Thfi transaction is valued at about $39 million, based on 
CcAca-Cola Bottlin£;'s $26 closing price Tuesday. Tiie tran.^ac- 
tion wil! he a one-for-^ine stock cxciiango. 

The New Vork firm is world's largest independent boftler 
01 :5oft drinks, handling both Coca-Cola and Dr. Pepper in 
four stales and Puerto Rico. 

Tho Now York firm earned $8.5 million, before an extra- 
^irdinary credit of $501,000, on sales of $161 i^iillion in 197L 
k'loo had earnings of $1,078,000 on sales of $13,8 million for 
tno nine months ending Julv 31. 
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Business Predictions 



Inrrease exfM'ctrd for plant spending 



WASHINGTON (UPI) - 
TTifi Commerce Department 
estimates business spending 
fnr new plants and equipment 
increase 9.7 per cent this 
yoiw to $89.1 t)iilion. 

The department sairi that 
in June if had estimated the 
jr^in would he lO..*? per rpnt. 



hilt tho 9.7 ficiire vvnuJd rorr, 
p;iro 10 thp JHTl ^ain of 1.9 
per ront. 

The To\)ov\ nn fa pi i ;^ 1 r 
fjerulifures in the fir-st s i x 
moMihs said manufarturine: 
investmont rose 1.5 per 
rrnl. and spending by other 
firms jumped 9 per rent. 

Houston Post 
October 15, 1972 





Rcalt\ vouiifhip ; 



; • f^ffirr oprnpfl 
1 hy roalty firm 



\ 



D«>wnt<)wii hiiildiiig so 



New firm plans buildiiifjs ' 




The above captions are about business in Houston. What effects will these have on the job market 
here? 
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Business 



NOTICE 

Corporations, Professional Men, 
Businessmen 

• Conserve Your Capital 

• Need Equipment Financing or Leas- 
ing? (5 to 8 Years) 

We Will: 

A. Buy New Equipment and Lease It 
To You 

B. Buy Your Used Equipment and 
Lease It Bacic To You 

C. Mortgage Financing Also Available 

• Minimum SI ,000 to Millions. 

• Machinery, Vehicles, Equipment, Furniture, 
Fixtures, Boats, Airplanes, Oil Rigs, Refri- 
geration, Tools, Etc. 

COMMERCIAL LEASING- 
FINANCING CORP. 

P.O. Box 58223 
Houston, Texas 77058 
Phone: 333-4770 Code: 713 



Business leaders often use borrowed money. List 3 companies that are in the finance or leasing 
business " 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINE CAREERS IN WANT ADS 



PRRSOSNFJ, SF.Rl'JCES 

CAREEf^S ARE OUR BUSINESS 
CcH RovnU Turn*>r W.llip Coin 526 6144 

RECFPTIONIST PLUS! 
FEF PA'D $500 

•-•-^ef p»r*.i rmplny»r in yn;r n»w n'-««'^''i 

rj'i'^n. i .'^1/ ©•f' t'tiv* otin 

THF NFAR SOUTHWFSn 
FFE PAID $550 

Jr- ^: »%r n ptthlir frlntrf^m r»rrenl#H •n^inr^r 

c* 1*^ lot '^*-'^". r^'^M '^tnnnl '.kill pl^rn». 

ANOTHER PROMOTIONI 
FEE PAID $525 

%V* n? rrV'H h» n bptlrf rrn^nn for thi^ vncnnry, A 
Vi?' Cij<»:it thnt pfornr»tP<; from within (n firm ( r\rf\r\ 
rrr** T'^ljcy]. H yr;u finv» ?iprrPtortnl skill ronsiripr tivs 
r^^> --on fjnd s*?** ydur future potential unfold each 

dev. 

GALLERIA AREA! 
FEE PAID $525 

A v^-T*pr!r:ri« mnUM for fhp '•nTppti';t whn rxpr»cts 
T-nr* frm r*: ;r»h thnn normnl routine. Hpre'^ nn op- 
rr'*\.r-^.- p'ipy ycur jcb ond vonety n% wf^W. 

AROUND THE WORLD! 
Snlory Aren $500 + 

A -.r; -pi*, rji VIP!". Client llHS f Pqti^(.fi?ri niir H'AI^ 
*,ir:.e'> n-^t^n' •-■ f^t oirhn* iuioUw} r^prturti ». ^ 

TAX SPEGAilST! 
r^nhry Afc«n $6. SO 1 

-^rrl \pi5.' jr-jlily r«"«n-.pHe»r rjr'-^AUl r«ppr»(. 

AN ARTIST WORLDI 
Soloi,' Ar^n $450 

J r-r-^ti'^z t.*** v.-'iIH le-nHjitf] rjjfr.t'. nf>H T.'i'.f in 
^ ,^1... jj.;^^,^,^^ rr»<i pr -^nrnttrin r»f ^^/^tjf*. < -Intu ■ 
'J :M,iy 1 yprro ^kiH pi»n*>^ {r»t pi»^^ |^l•n^•^ nud r** 



H fS /wAr^ # fttfftarial Mpmj: hmid A» /Am 

tiatmal mxttniiatmi Hou\forj hadiftf/trfm, Thv /trr i/> 
rrn' invnlieri with thfr rtnim pVMtcH. that \nu ;//»/ r///w7 
kilt wm nrr ^et hnvfd, T\pm^ & phii\$ 



1 1 H LP NV \ \ ■ I ' I ' I >I Yhh-r k-nviuhhi^ rht rm ami ;W ty p- 
(^ener/tl (lcr!((ii dutm m nlt(-<L Ihcrr^ pMin oj fippnrtumty 



I AH I KOM rm: M \niH:M\<; (:Ko\vr>~.//^f/ ^r,^^' 

//"/ir w./i/)' o/ti' tratlk tie-up^ and mm the hful) surround- 
/.•■'.{'f tn nthr :h (icroumhi^ dcpl. or the yfol'ip:^!^ o/ficfi of 
tl':< ua'Iimiri .\uhurban (tnii, Lite \hfi}!h(ithl uqutrcd Jor 
hoih clerL->C( f(taridl posinom, Sfi{*)0-$ l<)r> 

MilNOAVS rmrn /> fdr nf facr, hut ynu alw r,ml kt\ 
nf yei rctarial cha^m tn hep up with this It/ri^r, h/sy mnmr 
The nicot ptople around have ray rr^pnmihle poMtwm 
to fdl, and one i< for an executive hteL Start J^1.'0.|^.>2r» , 



ADMIN ASSISTANT! 
FEE PAID $600 

A rir.^.vj.trtv. n hopp^ninc, Inirv fh<" f^rl'•.\..■r sui'^ 
n{ \\^'.'. ;nt<^rnoticnf:l ^rm nnr. c-'- ? *i.nn;n!<* co' 
p.-*fnt«' orfirer^ Cr.>\'. for ir^t•,^o jti^orthnriri 5I1II. 



WANT SOMETHING Different? 
BE A WESTERN GIRL TEMPORARY 
Bilingual Typists-Demonstrotors 



Employment Agencies Charge a fee for helping find the right person for the right job! Sometimes 
the fee is paid by the employer and sometimes by the employee. Rejid forms carefully before you 
sign any papers. 
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OFFICE MACHINES OPPORTUNITIES 



IMMEDIATE 



HU PROCESSIHC OPI>ORTUNITIES 

SYSTEMS ANALYST— Proi#rt r.npnmiKilify f«r A». 

•♦ronq h*r IcqrwiinW «n HO/10 «>r nhwv* ii«inf| AlC 
«nri COBOL. Pr«f«r d*qfnii. C«r»«r opporf unify. 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMER_<;tr^no ALC •«p*m 

•ncn. COBOL K»lpfi/' irtlnq 1^0 '^0 aK'ov* MnW*> 

DOS. Minimum 1 yf^r ALC, tflp« «nW *<i^k eip*ri*nc* 

KEYPUNCH OPERATORS— R.n.rli.i ^ 000 ,hoL«, 
p*r hf^iir «n<J l«ASf on« yiiar't •vp«rr«nr«. riArnn*^ 
«hift position* «v«rl«bl«. 

Exc*ll*nl isiilorlM romm#fi«(/nif« wtNi airp'h'nCK rniil nhihhM. 



Full comDonv bHiitflH. 



APPLY 



DOWNTOWN 



Eqijo* optMrlumty »mPlov»r 



f"C0MPUTER""^ 

I TECHNICIANS i 

I 
I 

■ were developed is looking for ex- ■ 
perienced Compu+er^ Technicians * 
I to esfablish diagnostic tests and f 
maintain Texas instruments' mini- 
test 



■ Texas Instruments, Inc., where the 
* model 960 A mini-computer and 
H the new 980 A mini-computer 



I computers, computer 

Items and associated periphera 
equipment. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



sys- 



equipr 

if you fiavfl an Assoc^ti^ of Scioncs degron 
In Elflctronies or AquivAlant and four (4) y«ar$ 
of rela+od exparianea, Texas Instruments has 
an axcellent opportunity for you. 

Apply in parson at ttia amploynmnt offica of 
Taxas Instruniants Incorporated, 12201 South- 
west Fraaway, m Stafford, at th« intersection 
of Airport Blvd. The' employment office i^ 
open Monday -through Friday, from ^ to I I 
a.m. and from I to 3 p.m. 
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I* 

^1^^ An PquMi Opportunity 



Texas INvSTRuments 

INCnRrORATFD I 

u»f opportunity Bmpteyr 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINES EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 



I 



I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
i 
I 



EXECUTIVE DIVISION 

PERSONNEL SERVICE 

THREE COMPANY 
PRESIDENTS NEED HELP 

P" Ihosm Arm All Feo Paid, of course 1 

PRESIDENT #1 ... Fns» growing, nnw tn HmiMon r^imlrr 
ne«di lomfone ca,;:>nble of handlrng th» votinu* diiti^% ond 
$or#» naocfcteri with on e» faculty t/^tn 
*^frf!onol position. In 650 



PRESIDENT «2 . . . "Gortd nt^wi nnH Snd n^wx" flKSI UH 
f^AP NfWS- h*nvv lypini OnH dirlnlmn. Inli r»f HhoHIiio^ tn 
ns^r* NO'.V fOR TMf GOOD NfW't vr.^ ,tnWp Hnll^lo^ f»m. 

qiro* h^nrfif* rncluHinq 
pioJif thnrinq , tn ^600 



PRESIDENT it a Tl.c Pi.- idrnl n pr<(r« lirninl Kiil nr#n"l 
mntf \iirr«*vsfur men'' h ffM\ pn^'ttC)'^ ynu will dn •vrryilnnfj f,„^ 
frf7i;lnr iprf*>»nrinl duli<*'. t*^ fntcirri nnlei nf KnnrrI frtr^tmq^ \^ 
wrihnc: "and od»^mq !h* mf^nt^iy n"wiUfl*r 

in rusfomftf* , In ^600 



I 



700 
*625 
*600 
^600 
*600 
'575 
'550 
^625 
MOO 
M50 

^650 
*425 
*474 



f Paid Positions 

CXKUTlVr. SCCRfTARY. C.r.nA K«^,r*M,f>f4 m 

EXPCUTiVE SECRETARY- Grfni ffHvnm<iim«nt pf*. 

t«»ntiol Wrlt-ragiHijd wnrV background, 
PERSONNEL SECRETARY. No thorrfionH r«guif»d 

Mi.^t en;r.y wo'king with people. 

- CLERK -STENO. For tomeo^ff w/ho' HV»J o vflriety •! 

of' co d'J!ic\. Go'jtlv//tj| area. 

DICTAPHONE SECRETARY. No jherthond n««d«ri 
Any good woik expetitncm conii'deied. 
PRODUCTION SECRETARY. Musi have (fln>. 
bockground in ptoduction & drilling. Downtown 
SECRETARY TO CONTROLLER. Expanding coo*, 
pony in Sou!Sw« jf orea. Prefer some accounting. 
SECRETARY. Nffor Gulfgote. Opportunity to |«arn 
!ond di'/eiopment i. leat estofe. 
JR. ACCOUNTING CtER\. Wilt froio a moth ori- 
^f^fpd bpqirvner. Some *yping. 

GENERAL OFFICE CLERK. Interesi'rt? or^d s>aii«d 
k>os.tion. liofn th** mniV^trng fie'd 
ASS'T PROPERTY COORDINATOR. N-v- ram- 
pony looVing tor tomeon. wtth *ifl» K mnitqaq* 

hoi kqf ou^^d 

RECEPTIONIST. InU nl pgblir ^nnUrt^ V*ry |ipr 
^ohat^l- ^^''^^ oTf.i'rnt* i^pinq 

SR. WECfPTIONlST. r,.»ot fUr^H. r.||-/» on .-nil 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



FEE PAID . . . SECRETARY. R<» Mnmi^ndod wuh l.ouiy m Go.n 

Moflana^ l.O^n nr TmU #«p#r . . yt% O^U 

IXECUYIVI SECRETARY. Off BrjMBlJR'»fn i 

tianliMei ^ 'Venint V T Inliri^slinn A lliinitlnliitri 
position (rtr S#Jr«1niy with ••*ri*tlv» 

Uv^i -Kr- 625 UP 

FEI PAID . ■ » SECRETARY. A Undma ^nlirM>nl .<Mitpnriy />ill 
pr«rint» yniM 

«kilk A etippf 

BOOKKEEPER. F/C. FKr*ll*nt rnmpnny i\mnt (:,uU 
got^ Rptml nr rf>n%t 

ji/Ction mnppr. pUn\»» 600 

FEE PAID . . .EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. FnM pnrf^d nlrnnvph^ - 
off^r^ o r«n! challpng# tn th« S#*:retnry nmn 
torrted to p*pfuiiv# r#spon 

libility to*675 

TYPIST . . . Use Mognf^tic Cord niarKifr», j.,-^* 

FEE PAID . . . ACCOUNTING CLERK. Oppnilumiy for snmunn* 
with goad moth obility. 10 Vfy nddw, 
{iqhf (ypinq...., 

SECRETARY, {fit REIMBURSED i If yn.. hnv. sr,»M» 
knowlftdgr of hooklo^ptnq, ynn will h» nn nwn rn 
this dynnmir qfoup 

nl r.irhif*«rt; |r» *550 

FFF PAID . . .SECRETARY tn r^Mtinllr. Ynu w^iLum 

wi>h thu, firr« % fir*rtM*i»nl n<fi»*«i %r.Mi*« 

n/fOiintifiQ Knrk Qi niind . . . ^r> 575 

rookkeepER-SECREtar Y. {nr aitMRtm'^rn 

PoynKlr-. t •*r iv»ik>l» •. pnVK-^H. rtr.hii i »oi |t«ri} * Ijp 
tiir^ 

U liqht 1^^600 

rrr paid . . . typist-cierk. n,»n\ ^^pp^itmutv i^. iu,r)..^i 

rnp^jW* nttlimirt<) « '>^p«*<4itihilrl ^^^llnhpr". 
opti)«irl. fkfflphil t'- ^600 

SICRETARY tn V I P ■% '',iii.i<l nftf n<.nf (>n,n» of 
l(nt anr^d pnt^nlinl, ond th» F •* i* 
M.T-hnhU '550 

FFI PAID . . . BOOKKEEPEr:. Uu^ hn# lirm lin< .-.^vtod pn-l 
ing, mnny olh »r mnivplnin 

brn^ht* .. 525 

SECRETARY. (FEE NtOOllABlF.) Oppr^ttumly f-.. 
f'pet. Secr^?1ary to Unin 

Ir-gnl. Towr). 500 

FEE PAID . . .INSURANCE RATER. Pioqi*^Mv« Firm h tnnkn.;; 
for ability *.o Supftcvii^ 

i.*550 

ADMITTING CLERK. Plpn\nMt rnnnnpr with peorjlr ,% 
importoni Good v-ork ta/*A 
bockgroL-nd 400 i 

FEE PAID . . .BOOKKEEPER. Morv<»loiM npporhjmfv foi snm. 
nri# capable ni full r hnrop , 
'#»»pon\»bd(fy '550 



Which job must the employee pay for on this page? What does reimbursed mean? 
HOUSTON POST, October 15, 1972 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINES 



'1,200 MONTH GU&RANTEE OR COMMISSION 

MAN-WIFE TEAM— PARTNERSHIP 
STABLE COUPLE CAN MAKE $20,000 UP ANNUALLY 

ALSO NEED SALARIED PERSONNEL 
MANAGER $500 to $650 per mo. 

(•DAY WORK WEEK 

ASST. MANAGERS $400 to $550 per mo. 

7-day openings ovaifablo at rncreased salary. 
Qualifications: stable work record and background history, prss polygraph exam* 
Must have own (ronsporlotion and telephone, work nights. 

BABY GIANT FOOD STORE 

Apply rn Person 
Or Coll S28-208S for Convcntcnt Appointment 
2444 TIMES— Suite 301 OFF 6100 Block Kirby Drive 

Between 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. f^ohday thru Friday 
Polygraph background history check«ct 



CONTROLS 



QUALITY ASSURANCE INSPECTOR 

Mu&l hove experionctt in incoming and receiving insptc- 
!lon of printed circui! boards. Minimum 2 yrt. experience. 



KEYPUNCH OPEfiATOR 

To record occounling and sioii&licai doto on a voriely of 
iobulating cords" by operating a l<eypunch machine. 
Minmum of 2 yrs. experience or equivalent with ability to 
operate ihe Univoc 1710, moke progrorn cords, and 
experienced in Alpha. 



SUBASSEMBLY PLANNER 

To perform produdion planning, scheduttng and expedit- 
ing of AAanufoctured sub-ossemblie* through a manufac- 
turing area. Duties will also Include generation of 
produdion work ordari and expediting purchased rtems 
through sub-assembly completion. Minimum of 2 yeart 
experience. 



CLERK 

To perform rouime clerfcoi fosiics relofed to production 
control. Typing requirament 55 plus and ability to 
moinlain files. Minimum 1 yr. cle;ica1 experience. 



RANDALL'S 

DISCOUNT SUPERMARKETS 

»n caufll opporlunity employer 

Will interview applicants for 
full or part time 

GROCERY . . Clerks, Sfockers 
Checkers, 
Box Boys, Portcirs 
PRODUCE.. Clerks 
BAKERY.. Sales, Bakers 
DEUCATESSAN..Cooks,Sales 
For a Hew Randall's Discount 
Supermarkef at FM 1960 and 
1 45 Norfh 
APPLY: October 9fh through 13th 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Texas Employment Commission 
Open 24 Hours a Day — 
Never on Sunday 

This ad Poid for^y^mp loyer 



THE HOUSTON CHROxNIGLE, October 8, 1972 
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RESOURCES 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINES STUDY TOURS 



Foreign Trade 



JAPAN TRADE CENTER 
Mr. A. Hirose 
Executive Director 
1127 Walker St. 
Houston, Texas 77002 
227-8318 or 227-6861 



UNIVAC EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Gary C. Bankes 
7015 Gulf Freeway 
Houston, Texas 77017 
644-1281 



Descripion: A show window and information 
office for acquiring any information connected 
with business in Japan. 

Specifications: Welcome tourists, students, U.S. 
and foreign groups; No minimum; Maximum 100; 
need one month advance notice; tours narrated; 
translating service available in English, Spanish^ 
and Japanese; prefer touring 9-5 M-F. 
Tour classification : Open house for tourists and 
by arrangement only for groups. 

Description: Provide training to business industry, 
community on computer related subjects. 
Specifications: Welcome tourists; Welcome student, 
U.S. and foreign groups; Minimum 6; Maximuml5; 
need 5 days advance notice; tours narrated; prefer 
touring 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tour classification : By arrangement only. 



Insurance 



PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 
Southv/estern Home Office 
A. C. Espenship 
Personnel Director 
1100 East Holcombe Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 77027 
748-1400, ext. 204 



Description: Sale of life and health insurance and 
real estate investments. 

Specifications: Welcome tourists (limit 8 people), 
students, U.S. and foreign groups; Minimum 8, 
Maximum 30; need 7 days advance notice; no 
hippie attire or bare feet; some areas restricted to all 
visitors; tours narrated; special discussions available 
on request; only one tour may be arranged per day, 
2 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
Tour classification : By arrangement only. 



Data 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 

DATA CENTER 
Robert W. Palmer 
6900 Fannin 
Houston, Texas 77025 
748-3300, ext. 346 



Description: IBM Data Center, machine facilities 
(System 360, Model 40 and System 360, Model 50), 
Specifications: Welcome student, U.S. and foreign 
groups; Minimum 10; Maximum 20; need 2 weeks 
advance notice; tours narrated; special discussions 
available on request; prefer touring between 
8:30 a.m. and 5:15 p.m.; tour duration 45 minutes. 
Tour classification : By arrangement only. 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINE SPEAKERS 

1. Mr. Don R. James 686-8913 

Assistant Manager of Kresge on W. 43rd. 

Dedicated to youth activities 

2. Mr. Joel P. Kay 224-3840 

Bankruptcy Lawyer 

3. Mr. Ben H. Bradley . . 528-6141 

Office Machines, A. B. Dick Co., 

P. O. Box 2484, Houston, Texas 77001 

4. Mr. Russell M. Ramsey '. 528-6141 

Office Machines, A. B. Dick Co., 

P. O. Box 2483, Houston, Texas 77001 
(speaker and tour) 

5. Mr. James Dean 528-6141 

Office Machines, A. B. Dick Co., 

2327 Southwest Freeway, Houston, Texas 77006 
(speaker and tour) 

6. Mr. Thomas W. Taylor .228-3311 

Personnel Director, Foley's Department Store 

7. Mr. Ralph Jordan i 524-6311 

Area Sales Manager, S. Main Store 

Mrs. Doniece Smith 

Mrs. Barbara Divin 464-1811, ext. 298 

Personnel— Sears Roebuck Co., Memorial 
(speakers and excellent film) 

8. Mrs. Marcella Perry 869-3411 

President, Heights Savings and Loan 

200 W. 20th Street, Houston, Texas 

9. Mr. Bill Horn 224-4600 

Mr. T. J. Meinerke 

Houston Citizen's Bank 

10. Susan Lillibridge 621-7100, ext. 435 

Personnel Director, Neiman-Marcus 
2600 S. Post Oak, Houston, Texas 
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11. Retail Merchants Association 224-2575 

2309 Fannin, Houston, Texas 77002 

Film "Shoplifting" may be bonowed 

12. Miss Evelyn Balger . . . ; 774-6368 

Secretary for Sacco Brothers, No. 2 Incorporated 

6150 Bissonnet 

(Referred by Mr. Sam Sacco, Sr., President) 

13. Mr. Lee Schlanger 621-1660 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Suite 722, 3616 Richmond Avenue, Houston, Texas 77046 
(Speakers' Bureau available) 

14. Mr. Elton Rice 622-6500 

Ranger Insurance Company 

P. 0. Box 2807, Houston, Texas 77001 

15- Mr. Robert E. Wells 681-0313 

Vice President Teachers Supply Company 
4821 Dacoma, Houston, Texas 77018 

16. Mr. Edward R. Sanders 523-3683 

Coordinator for National Alliance of 

Businessmen— Jobs 

3131 W. Alabama, Houston, Texas 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE MEDIA 



FILM 
1. 



"Bananas, Gold from the Tropics" 
Export business in Central America. 
Popularity of the world's largest crop. 

"Business Machines and Operations" 
Sterling Educational Films 

"Coffee Production in Latin America" 
McGraw-Hill 

"Opportunities in Clerical Work" 
Sterling Educational Films 

"The Rise of Big Business" 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corp. 

"Bookkeeping: Occupations and Opportunities' 

"Certified Public Accountant 
A day in the Life of a C. P. A." 

"Do I Want to be a Secretary?" 

Skills, education and personal qualities neednd. 



9. "Successful Secretary" 
Tips for secretaries 



6. 
7. 



10. 

*11. 

*12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 



NUMBER 
5371 

5317 

5393 

5312 

L-5211 

M-5183 
L-2023 

2871 

M-5000 

M-5097 



"What is a Computer?" 

Animation explains how a computer works. 

"Information Explosion Careers in Computer Science" 
Miller Productions, Inc. (Film in O. 0. office) 



"Shoplifting" - Borrow from Retail Credit Merchants' Association, 
2309 Fannin St., Houston, Texas 77002, Phone: 224-2575 



"The Secretary - A Normal Day" 
"The Secretary - Taking Dictation" 
"The Secretary — Transcribing" 



16. "Accounting — Basic Procedures" 



3626 
3629 
3652 
3630 



TIME 
9 min. 

7 min. 



10 min. 



27 min. 



27 min. 



11 min. 



13 min. 



22 min. 



* Not in AV Center of H.I.S.D. 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE MACHINE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Free Materials 

Dunn and Bradstreet and the Information Explosion. Dunn and Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
New York. 147. 

The Failure Record through 197LA comprehensive study of business failures by industry, location, 
age, size, and cause. Compiled by the Business Economics Department, Dunn and Bradstreet, 
Inc. 

Handbook of Job Facts. 4th ed. Chicago, Illinois. Science Research Associates, Inc., 1968. 

Houston Facts and Figures. Economic Datai. Texas Commerce Bank, 1972 Edition. 

Job Guide for Young Workers. U.S. Department of Labor Manpower Administration, 1969-70 
Edition. 



\ 
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E«Exc2ilent 
G*«^Good 



Evaluation 
E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
G 

G 
G 
E 
E 



E 



Programming'' 

"Invitiation to Achievement— Your Career 
in Management" 

"Should You Be a Mathematician?" 



''Career In Personnel and Industrial 
Relations" 



Texas View 
Ford Motor Co. 



Bibliography 
By Mrs, Mary Belt - Fondren Junior High School 

BUSINESS AND OFFICE 

Pamphlets 

"Your Future in Business Administration 
or -Accounting" 

"Accounting is Business Leadership!" 
"Junior Accountant" 
"Your Future as an Accountant" 
"What's It Like to Be an Accountant?" 
"A Career as A Certified Public Accountant" 
"Should You Be on Actuary?" 

"Should You Go into Business for Yourself?" 
"IBM Administrative Careers" 
"Your Career in Data Processing" 
"The ABC's of ADP" 

"Should You Go into Electronic Computer 



Source 



Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

(same aii above) 

Mrs. Mariee Blair, IBM 



Data Processing Management Asso. 
505 Busse Highway 
Park Ridge, 111. 60068 

Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

Am. Management Asso. 



Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

Am. Society for Personnel Adm. 
52 E. Bridge St. 
Berea, Ohio 44017 



E 



'Personnel Interviewer' 



Texas View 
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G **Should You Go into Personnel Work?" Career Information Service 

N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

E "Your Career in Public Personnel 

Administration" 

G "Should You Be a Secretary?" Career Information Service 

N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

E "Your Future as a Stenographer" Ford Education Affairs Dept. 

Dearborn, Michigan 

E 'Technical Illustrator" Texas View 

E "Clerical Occupations" Oregon Cluster Guide 

E "Steno-Secretarial Occupations" (same as above) 

E "Jobs in Clerical Work" SRA Job Family Series Booklet 

E "Jobs in Mechanical Work" (same as above) 

E "Jobs in Mathematics" (same as above) 

E "Jobs in Electronic Data Processing" (same as above 



Books Available in the Library 



Leo Bamett & Lou Ellen Davis 
New York 

H. Z.Walck, 1967 

Stanley L. Englebardt 
New York 

Lathrop, Lee & Shepard, 1969 

Sidney Davis 
R, Rosen, 1969 

I. Seligsohn 
New York 
Messner, 1967 

Helen Whitcomb 
New York 
McGraw,1965 
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Careers in Computer Programming 

Careers in Data Processing 

Your Future in Computer Programming 
Your Career in Computer Programming 

Strictly for Secretaries 
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CAREER INFORMATION FOR 
YOUR FIELDS OF INTEREST 
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CLASS PRESENTATION OF 
THE CONCEPTS AND PROCEDURES 
OF 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION OCCUPATIONS 

I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. Eighty percent of the students will recall that the purpose of advertising is to sell. 

B. Seventy percent of the students will apply the knowledge of advertising and sales to two 
or more of their experiences in a written report. 

C. Sixty percent of the students will associate career opportunities in marketing and 
distribution with their own strengths and weaknesses. 

II. Instructional Objectives 

A. Assign activities that will point out "loaded" words or connotations with two meanings. 
Encourage analytical thinking. 

B. Prepare current materials that will involve students in career activities for marketing and 
distribution. 

C. Be sure to recognize students* individual abilities and preferences. 
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Student Activities: 

Each student will complete two or more of the following activities: 

1. Clip and bring to class two or more newspaper or magazine advertisements that use the picture 
of an animal to promote the sale of a product or service. 

2. Interview a person in advertising. If possible, tape his remarks. (Use the teacher's guide of 
suggestions for an interview.) 

3. Find three want ads asking for salesmen. P^ste them in your Marketing and Distribution Unit. 

4. Bring three advertisement pictures and show them to the class with the name of the product 
not disclosed. Let them guess what product is being advertised. Have them write the hints they 
find in the pictures. 

5. Draw cartoons to advertise products. 

6. Write a jingle to advertise a product. 

7. Combine pictures and your own script for an advertisement. 

8. Cut out a colorful advertisement that you like and place in your scrapbook. 

9. Pretend you are a salesman and try to sell your classmates a game or a piece of sports 
equipment. 

10. Clip want ads for persons needed in marketing and place in your scrap book. 

11. Present a two-minute television commercial to the class. 

12. Give a three-minute report on recent changes in U. S. Marketing and Distribution. Use the 
Readers' Guide for current references. 

13. Find a current article on sales and/or marketing in a newspaper. Put the article in your 
notebook and share orally the high points with the class. 

14. Demonstrate a salesman making three bad mistakes. Have the class discover the mistakes. 

15. Copy in your notebook three or more names of advertising agencies from the Yellow Pages of 
the telephone directory. 

16. Submit a list of suggestions for addresses by guest speakers. 

17. Cut out pictures of ads that tie in with a holiday or a special season and place in your 
notebook. 

18. Find an advertisement that might present an exaggerated or double meaning; for example, free, 
our guest, fire sale. Check out the accuracy of the offers. 

19. Interview a person in sales. Share his remarks with the class. 

20. Find a resource person who will speak to the class on Marketing and Distribution Occupations. 
Check with your teacher for approval and date. 
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III. Performance Goals 

A. Writing, producing, or taking part in commercials 

B. Researching behavioral and economic patterns that guide choice of advertisements 
Interviewing salesmen or marketing personnel 

IV, Evaluation 

A. Summation of the work shown on the wheel 

B. Oral and written participation in student activities 



Introduction by use of audiovisual materials (See appendix.) 
Explanation of marketing terms (See appendix.) 

Distribution of student activities to pupils (Explain and make definite assignments.) * 
Second Day 

Guest speaker or study tour (See appendix for suggested names of speakers and tours.) 

Third Day 

Current marketing and sales promotion 
Predicted activities in marketing and distribution 

If possible, allow time for students to work on activities assigned the first day. 
Fourth Day 

Student presentations of assignments. If time permits, involve students in a marketing 
company improvisational skit. 



Flexible Lesson Plan 
for 

Marketing and Distribution Occupations 



First Day 
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L Interdependence Chart 

2. H.E.W. Chart 

3. Stories, Data, Activities* 

4. Want Ads 

5. Predictions 

6. Resources 

a. Study tours 

b. Speakers 

c. Media 

d. Printed Materials 

7. Summation Wheel 



^•This may vary with specific subjects in the dirforont careers 
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Marketing and Distribution - Interdependence - 
EXAMPLES OF A FEW PEOPLE AND PLACES 



PROJECTED NEEDS 


CAREERS 


PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Detailed Knowledge of Products 


Direct Consumer Salesmen 


Brush Companies 


and Services 


(door-to-door) 


Makeup Companies 


Why? 


Wholesale Distributors 


Insurance Companies 


Keen competition 


Industrial Salesmen 


Clothing Manufacturers 


Public interest 


Salesmen in Retail Stores 


Food Processors 


Desire for change 


Marketing Researchers 


Oil Field Equipment 


Stimulation 


Franchise Dealers 


Companies 




Managers for: 


Can Companies 


Informed Public 


Wholesale Sales 


Paper Mills 


Why? 


Warehouse Distributors 


Department Stores 


Mass communication 


Retail Stores 


Advertising Agencies 




Industrial Sales 


Restaurants 


Future Needs 


Advertising Coordinators for: 


Hotels 


Why? 


Billboard Signs 


Building Contractors 


Foreign operations 


Television Commercials 


Bakeries 


Research of predicted 


Newspaper Advertisements 


Steel Mills 


Behavioral changes 


Radio Commercials 


Grocery Stores 


Economic changes 


Magazine Advertisements 


Entertainment Centers 




Advertising Salesmen 






Advertising Account 






Representatives 
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Definition of Terms 
Marketing and Distribution 

Advertising—is any paid form of a non-personal presentation to promote ideas, goods, marketing, or 
services by a sponsor. 

Propaganda— is an attempt to present opinions and ideas to influence the attitudes and actions of 
people. The source of propaganda is often hidden, but advertisers should identify the source of 
opinions and ideas because if there is any deception, serious damages can result to the producers of 
the goods or services. 

Good Salesman— is one who plans his sales and sells his plans. 

Behavioral Science— is the study of actions and reactions to given events. Often predictions are made 
in marketing and distribution on the basis of patterns of behavior. 

Consumer-is the one who buys, rents, or leases the products and/or services. 



Methods of Increasing Marketing and Distribution* 

I. Apply status symbol techniques 

A. Search for group leaders 

B. Determine groups from which these leaders take their cues in selecting purchases. 

C. Appeal to the masses to raise their status by falling in line with accepted leaders. 

II. Apply desire for change of styles 

A. Fashions usually go from simple to complicated in first half of cycle. 

B. The return from complicated to simple usually completes the cycle. 

Why Prepare for Marketing and Distribution Occupations?* 

Leaders in government and business and research economists agree that the gross national product 
in the United States should reach a figure of 1 trillion dollars by 1975 /F we provide employment 
for our expanding work force and IF we continue to improve our standards of living for the people. 
Some experts say that a higher percentage of advertising investment is necessary to reach the 
government's projected goal of a trillion dollars. 

The volume of advertising overseas has been increasing at an even more rapid rate than in the United 
States. The marketing "know-how" is being taught in one country after another as that country 
grows toward a consumer economy. 

Those who do not enter the marketing and distribution career fields will be greatly affected by the 
roles of advertising and sales and by the arguments of the critics who sometimes suggest that the 
advertisers encourage people to buy luxuries. As the ideals of progress lead to a better world for all 
people— the common masses and elite few— all students must try to understand that human nature 
makes people want to work for something if they feel they are worthy of being accepted and of 
having a part of the good life; otherwise, why work at all? 



*From Principles of Marketing: The Management View by Richard Buskirk; The Status Seekers by 
Vance Packard; and Advertising by John Wright and Daniel Warner. 

Q^mo Johnson, Vice President and Senior Economist of J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, N. Y. 



SAMPLE OF HUMOROUS AD USING ANIMALS 



When you haven't got all the customers, 
you fight for all the customers you've got 



rho w iiy we sec il. Ihe only way 
li» jicl ahcail in this business is lo do 
riulii by Ihc business you've got. 

Si> wc make sure our customers 
arc liappy customers. We make sure 
our ciMiipulcr systems are doing what 
our customers expect them to do: 
NoK ing problems and saving money. 

We've uot a world-wide force of 



support specialisis who make sure 
your investment in a Honeywell 
computer system pays oil' for you. 
Now. And in the future. 



And best of all, we include basic 
software, systems support, npplica 
tion packages. and education in the 
price of the basic system. 

Sure, we'll tight for new custodiers. 
More aggressively than any other 
company in the business. 

But after we get the business, we 
knock ourselves out. 



The Other 

Computer Company: 
Honeywell 

Honeywoii Intormalton Systems (MS 061) 
200 Smi!h StrGui. Wallharn. Massachusetis02l54 




ELECTION YEAR - PATRIOTIC THEME 
Advertisements often reflect current events. Can you write a patriotic ad? 




CHRISTMAS fA'CAI.OClU'. 1972. Sakowitz Dcpjitiiutu Store, Houston, Texas 

Ail> not only v.iicli inicii-.st. they also reveal current sign.s ol economy, problems, iind pleasure. Aiuilyzc this ad. Write 
wliat vou learned. 

^ TOTAL INOEPENOENCE AND 

MOBILITY WITH THE 
SAKOWITZ HOUSEPLANE. 

Now the busy executive 
doesn't have to leave home 
and family to conduct his 
business. With the Sakowitz 
Ultimate gift, he can tal<e 
both his office and his family 
with him. The flying home 
and office combination 
vehicle is totally equipped 
with all the needs for family 
and staff, including a 
Sal<owitz fashion wardrobe 
for any part of the world in 
all the varying climates. The 
executive office, designed 
exclusively for Sal<owitz by 
Finger Office Furniture Com- 
pany, includes: theticl<er 
tape from major marl<ets. 
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complete multimedia center, 
video cassette and mini- 
computer, at-his-desk picture 
phone and rAo'.x(\ circuit TV. 
In the family living and enter- 
tainment center: quadro- 
phonic stereo, movie screen 
and library. Master, children 
and staff bedrooms arranged 
according to size in selection 
of one of three airdraft: 
727 (200) 989 square feet, 
range 3.000 nautical miles 
$9,250,000 

707 1,220 square feet. 

range 5.000 nautical miles 

$11,000,000. 

747 3.632 square feet, 

range 5,500 nautical miles 

$27,000,000. 

In preservation of family 

life, time saving and tax 

advantages, the Ultimate 

Gift is a realistic investment 

for the man who has 

everything. 

Please allow sufficient time 
for delivery. Prices subject 
to manufacturers change 
up to delivery date. 



PROBLEMS IN ADVERTISING 



Deceptive Advertising Is Charged 
In Refusal to Give Rain Check 



A deputy sheriff hns 
charged the sales maunder of 
an appHanco store with decep- 
tive advertising resulting from 
an alleged failure to give a 
customer, a guaranteed rain 
check. 

The store. K e n n e d y and 
Cohen. 6000 South Loop East, 
advertised a color television 
set for $488 last week. 

If any item in the ad was 
sold out, the ad said, the store 
would give a rain check to 
purchase the item later at the 
reduced price. 

A customer, unable to buy 
the advertised set. could not 



<i,v[ a rain check, said Sgt. 
Marvin Zindlcr of the sherltfs 
consumer fraud division. 
Jack Ciarrochi, the sales 



nian;i.i;cr. h.-id i;-> comnu'iil on 
liin P":i.s(l',Mtv;rV)r rhnr'if. lie 
said lir wotild rf-i-iill with ihc 
store's at'nriV'NS. 



Houston Chronicle, Nov, 5 1972 



Duncan Monthly Newsletter 
August 15, 1971 

Clients are angry when advertising problems occur. 
How could the problems here have been avoided? 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 

Ceramic Arts & Crafts magazine has chosen 
to reject our September color advertisement 
and all future ads. both color and black and 
white (Including our distributor listing) thai 
contain any information regarding our new 
magazine, CERAMICS, the World's Most 
Fascinating Hrhby. Our obligation to our 
customers is too great to purposely omit any 
mention of this new, exciting publication in 
our ads. For the first time, our industry is m 
the threshold of becoming THH major 
leisure-time hobby activity. Our new mag- 
azine, CERAMICS, the World's Most Fasci- 
nating Hobby, will be a big boost toward 
that goal which we all seek. 

You will still be able to see all the exciting 
things happening at Duncan's by following 
our monthly advertisements (color and black 
and white) in Popular Ceramics m-d^dzme. If 
you arc not now subscribing to this magazine 
and want current monthly information on 
Duncan's advertising, we suggest you write 
to Popular Ceramics and enter your sub- 
scription today. 



Settlement on Ads 
Accepted by FTC 



Washington (UPI) - The 
Federal Trade Commission 
has provisionally accepled a 
proposed settlement o[ 
charges that the makers of 
Easy-On Speed starch, Easy- 
Off window cleaner, Acrowax 
and Black Flag ant and roach 
killer used deceptive ads. 

American Home Products 
Corp. of New York City, man- 
ufacturerb- of the products, 
and its advertising agency, 
Cunjiingham & Walsh Inc., 
agreed Tuesday to a consent 
order prohibiting them from 
using deceptive demonstra- 
tions to prove the ''superiori- 
ty" of their products. 

The public has 30 days in 
which to comment befort the 
order becomes filial with the 
force of law. 

The FTC had charged com- 
. mercials purporting to prove 
the superiority of Amorlcc.n 
Home Products household 
goods failed to do so because 
directions for the competing 
brands cither were not fol- 
lowed or other deception was 
used. 

For example, the FTC 
charged: 

• Aerowax, a polishing; wax 
that dries clear, was decep- 
tively compared with a lead- 
ing cleaning wax that dries 
cloudy. 

• Easy-Off Window cleaner 
was unfairly compared with a 



leading brand shown to leave 
sp(;ts on a window because 
the other brand was not wiped 
off as directed. 

• Two sets of cockroaches 
— (me treated with Black 
Flag and one with a leading? 
brand in.secl iridic — showed 
only Ihosr Uri\lvt\ with Black 
Flag (li(»d because the other 
roaches wvsv. of a type known 
to have (i<ive!<jped resistance 
to the active ingr(?dicnt in the 
leading brand. 

• One side of a shirt 
sprayed with Easy-On starch 
did not scorch unider a hot 
iron while the other sprayed 
with a <'ompeting starch did. 
Had the shirts been ironed 
normally, no scorching would 
have occurred. 



Houston Chronicle 
August 9, 1972 
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The Money Tree 

Mass Retailers 
Are Raking It In 

BY mLTON MOSKOWITZ 

O }972, Chronicle Publishing Co. 

In 196i, gasoline service stations sold 70 percent of the mo- 
tor oil bought in the country. Their share today is down to 45 
percent. 

In 1961, the service stations did 40 percent of battery sales. 
.Their share today is 30 percent. 

Wliat's happening? A shift in the traditional channels of 
distribution. 

The so called "mass merchandisers** — discount houses, 
general merchandise outlets and department stores — have 
captured 30 percent of the motor oil business. Ten years ago 
they had 7 percent. 

In the auto battery market, these retailers now hold one- 
third of the business compared to 15 percent in 196L 

There*s much confusion as to what constitutes a "mass 
merchandiser." Excluding food stores, the traditional divi- 
sion of the retail scene went like this: 

• Department stores — retailers carrying a general line of 
apparel, home furnishings and housewares, with no one of 
the three categories making up as much as 80 percent of to- 
tal sales. 

• General merchandise stores — retailers such as Sears, 
Roebuck and J. C. Penney. Sears was traditionally strong in 
hard goods, Penney in soft goods. 

• Variety stores — retailers such as Woolworth, Kresge 
and W. T. Grant. 

Post-World War II trends blurred these distinctions. Two 
trends in particular were crucial: The rise of the discount 
house and the flight to the suburbs. 

The growth of suburbia meant that department store oper- 
ators had to expand from their downtown anchor positions to 
survive. 

In the shakedown that followed, everyone invaded everyone 
else's territory. Sears, Roebuck looks more and more like a 
department store. The biggest discount operation in the coun- 
Uy is the K-Mart chain developed by Kresge. And many de- 
Ptirtinent stores now have their own discount units. 

There's ni> ar^^ument as to leadership. With annurt sales of 
$10 billion. S/.Ks lias lapped the field — even if you don't 
cmint the $2 billinii it docs through its mail order catalog. 

Second plncc bi^iongs to Penncys, at the $4.8 billion sales 
mark. 

Kresge has moved from way back in the field to nail down 
tiiird place with an annual volume of S3.1 billion. 

Next come two slumping retailers — Woolworth at $2.8 bil- 
lion and Montgomery Ward at $2.4 billion. Woolworth has a 
discount chain called Woolco but it*s earning less money to- 
day than it did in 1965. Ward is now trying to rally under the 
aegis of Marcor. a corporation resulting from its 1968 merger 
with Container Corp. of America. 

Sixth position in the retail parade is occupied by the na- 
tion's largest department store operator. Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. From its home base in Cincinnati, Federated 
runs a chain that includes Abraham & Straus and Blooming- 
dale's in New York, Bullock's in Los Angeles, I. Magnin in 
San Francisco. Foley's in Houston, Burdine's in Miami, Fi- 
lene's in Boston and Lazarus in Cohimbus, 0. 

With sales ol S2.n billion, triple the volume it did 10 years 
ago, Federated has withstood tiic discount challenge by doing 
its own thing well and following the customers. I. Magnin, 
for example, now has 22 stores in the Far West and is invad- 
ing Iho Chicago market. The Federated department stores 
arc deriving 60 percent of their sales from branch units. It's 
the units. It's the tail wagging the dog. 
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FRANCHISE-A MARKETING TECHNIQUE 



A franchise is a special privilege granted to an individual or a group who want the right to exercise 
powers of a corporation. A corporation is a group of merchants or traders who are legally united to 
set up certain rights and duties. The corporation is an answer to those who are looking for tax 
breaks, bulk prices on goods, and reduced prices on advertising, insuring, and other services. Legal 
short cuts to profits are reasons for setting up corporations and franchises. 

Recently a franchise convention in Houston displayed many types of business opportunities for 
people who can make small investments. An investment is the act of laying out money for the sake 
of profit. Free franchise magazines are sent regularly to all who request them. These magazines list 
opportunities for ownership without much capital. Capital is another word for total amount of 
money or property. 

Many quick food stores are example of franchises. The convenience stores, such as 7— Eleven, are 
also examples. 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION WITH 
7-ELEVEN STORES 

The Model-T buyers of the 1920's began changing many ways of life; so marketing procedures 
answered to the public's new demands. The city stores began stocking and selling bread, milk, eggs, 
and ice. Throughout the depression days of the 1930's and World War II, ice continued to be 
needed in great quantities. Miik and other dairy products also grew more popular at retail stores; so 
Southland Ice Company expanded by buying a milk process plant -Oak Farms Dairies-in Dallas. 
That was in 1936. Now there are ten Oak Farms Dairies. The retail stores specializing in milk and 
ice were called "Tot'em Stores." They, too, grew, and in 1964 the stores expanded again and became 
7-Eleven. This new chain included convenience stores in California. Along with the expansion came 
Mr. Palmer Waslien, a strong vice president of the new company. 

He emphasized the need for setting up franchises. He developed a successful family franchise system 
around one goal-profit. He believes a man and his wife make a great team when they invest in their 
own business. The stores' profits in the last eight years have proved that he was right. A life style of 
family team work is developed in this franchise marketing procedure. 

One of the first things 7-Eleven impresses upon a prospective franchisee and his family is that their 
new store in not a "get rich quick" gold mine, but that profits in the grocery business result from a 
delicate balance of sales, costs, and expenses. To help its franchisees strike this delicate balance and 
maintain it, the company provides close and continuous assistance in marketing and merchandising. 

Critics of the 7-Eleven franchising program are quick to point out that the company takes unfair 
advantage of its franchisees by charging them 55 percent of their gross income to operate under the 
7-Eleven name. When he starts up, the franchisee puts up an investment for inventory, and initial 
cash register fund, initial licenses and fees, and a security deposit, all of which 7-Eleven^will finance 
at the legal rate of interest in the state in which the franchisee operates, if he desires the financing. . 
The loan is secured by the inventory in the store and can be repaid by leaving a portion of the 
profits in the business. 
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The franchisee also pays a training and service fee, which includes the cost of the training school 
and follow-up training. The franchisee, however, is reimbursed for his travel (up to $300), meals, 
and lodging while attending school. 

For its 55 percent charge, 7-Eleven provides a complete bookkeeping service for its franchisees. It 
pays all approved bills, prepares payroll checks and maintains payroll records, inventories the store 
and audits its money, issues periodic financial statements and business tax reports and returns, 
provides merchandise movement information and any additional reports on the status of the store. 

The 7-Eleven assured franchisee gross income program is not based upon a gamble, but upon 
thorough planning before a new owner puts the key in his door. Franchisee selection and training 
are, of course, important to the success of a 7-Eleven store. Equally important, however, is where 
the company builds that store. 

With several new franchised and company-owned 7-Elevens opening weekly throughout the nation, 
the company keeps 47 site selection men combing the countryside for new locations. When a 
potential site is found and is available, the field men evaluate it according to specific criteria, such as 
traffic flow, population density, land costs and other factors. This data is sent to Dallas where a 
computer analyzes the criteria against the performance of presently operating 7-Eleven and prints 
out a go or no-go decision. 

With all deference to modern technology, however, the success of the 7-Eleven franchise system is 
due in large part to a well-known but often neglected human factor: communication. One of the 
most common problems in all franchise systems is that as the parent company grows and often 
diversifies, it loses contact with its franchisees. This rupture results in alienation and discontent and, 
in some cases, has led to lengthy and debilitating litigation. 

It was noted at the outset that Southland is a diversified international giant, yet this giant maintains 
daily face-to-face contact with every one of its franchisees. 



^Franchise Journal-August y 1972. 



Salesmanship— Points to Ponder* 



All of us are eager to do an excellent job of selling. We are all professionals who have proven our 
ability many times. Even you newer men with little Amchem experience have passed a rigid system 
of screening and selections developed by your company. You have proven that you, too, have the 
necessary ability and enthusiasm to become top salesmen. Amchem knows you can succeed; they 
want you to succeed, and they will help you in every possible way because they only succeed when 
you do! 

The following are a few ideas about selling in general, and specifically about uur particular type of 
selling that has been gathered along the way. It is very doubtful that any of these ideas will be new 
to you. These concepts of selling are like the rules of safety. We all know them, but it is good to be 
constantly reminded of them. Hence the title Points of Ponder. 

Our type of sale is seldom, if ever, made on the first call. The average new account is "sold" after 
the fifth to tenth call. So, don't let "turn down's" discourage you- There is no possible way to sell 
everyone you call on. The most successful salesmen will tell you that they probably sell less than 
10 percent of the prospects they see. Remember, a refusal to buy is not a personal rejection. True, 
many sales are made and accounts held because of strong personal friendships that have been built 
up through the years and, in time, every successful salesman accumulates a number of such 
accounts. As the older men will testify, this takes time; however, we can all start toward this goal 
regardless of how much experience or time on the job we have. One of the best ways to do this is to 
accept every turn down as courteously and pleasantly as you would accept a sale. Of course, no 
one expects you to be happy about a turn down, but a warm friendly exit will make that door 
much easier to open next time. Customers and prospects expect you to be dissappointed over the 
loss of a sale, but never show anger over such a loss. Remember, every customer or prospect has the 
right to buy or not to buy for almost any reason he may choose. Also, in our type of sales, we are in 
the prospect's office, on his property, in his business "home," so to speak, where any showing of 
anger on our part is not only bad business and extremely discourteous, but could justify adverse 
reactions on his part. A firm but courteous belief in yourself, your company, and your products can 
bring the best results. 

Use your first few calls to size up the prospect. Ask yourself: Can he buy enough to make a 
worthwhile customer? In order to place much effort on a prospect, his potential purchases of 
Amchem materials should exceed $5,000 a year. Once you decide a prospect is worth working on, 
find out as much as possible about his operation. Don't be afraid to ask questions about his process, 
about the amount of his production and the chemicals he buys. Learn as much as you can about 
any competing products he is using. 

Keep calling and keep asking for the order. Don't become discouraged; a good salesman probably 
sells about 10 percent of the prospects he calls upon. I remember an excellent prospect I used to 
call on every time I went past his office, which was about once a month. For a couple of years, I 
seemed to make absolutely no progress. One day I drove past his place and said to myself, "I'll pass 
him up since I've never had a bit of luck with him anyway." Then I thought, "What the heck, I'm 
here and it will only take a few minutes to stop and see him. After all, I can't possibly make things 
any worse today smce he has never bought from me." I nearly fell over when I was greeted with, 
"I've been looking for you. I just phoned in an order for ten drums of Rodine 203." This prospect 
became an $80,000 per year account for a number of years. 

Don't try to "Know it all." If a customer or prospect asks a question you can't answer, tell him you 
don't know but will find out. If it is an urgent question, make a phone call; otherwise have a letter 
written to him. Remember, an educated man doesn't have everything memorized, but he does 
know where and how to find the answers. 
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When calling on a customer or prospect that you have called on a number of times, prepare yourself 
by studying your last few sales reports on him. Take into account any unanswered questions he may 
have asked or any problems he may have mentioned. See if we can solve these problems with a new 
Anichem product or service or by better use of a product you are now selling him. 

Be sure that all your commitments on previous visits have been fulfilled. If not, do them or arrange 
to have them done or prepare a reasonable progress report that will convince the prospect that you 
are earnestly working to help him. He knows you want to make a sale, and if you can convince him 
that you will give him full value, service, and consideration in exchange for his business, he will 
respect your desire to sell to him. The best time to make these preparations is while making out 
your weekly schedule. "PLAN YOUR WORK AND WORK YOUR PLAN!" This may take quite a 
few hours per week, but it is time well spent that will often make the difference between success 
and failure. 

Get to know arid like your customers and prospects. If you don't like them, it will show. In 
addition to knowing about his processes, learn a little about him, his hobbies, his interests and his 
family. Gain his friendship, and you will gain his confidence. Help him get to know you. Perhaps 
the prime reason very few sales are made on the first call is that people like to feel they know the 
people they buy from, and they begin to feel that way only after a number of visits. Be a friend! 
Sell yourself and you can sell anything! 

Sell in depth. One or two persons in an organization may b& the only ones who can give you an 
order, but there are usually a number of others who can veto one. Examples are engineers, chemists, 
foremen and even operators on the line. Make friends with all levels of corporate structure. Pay 
especial attention to executives on the "rise." The second or third in command, or a favored 
employee further down the line, may be the next plant manager or purchasing agent. Don't leave 
yourself unprotected against organizational changes. Too many salesmen lose out because they have 
overlooked a subordinate that has taken over. 

Learn all you can about our products. We have a lot of them, but they fall into a few general 
categories. There are always plenty of people who will be glad to help us. Don't hesitate to ask 
questions. As we learn more about our products, our self-confidence grows. Confidence is 
contagious! When we show self-confidence, our prospects will have confidence in us. 

Keep in mind the following ten precepts of good selling: 



1. 


Make lots of calls. 


2. 


Keep calling. 


3. 


Be helpful and friendly. 


4. 


Plan your work! 


5. 


Work your plan! 


6. 


Sell in depth. 


7. 


Know your products. 


8. 


Ask for the order! 


9. 


Ask for the order! 


10. 


ASK FOR THE ORDER! 



♦Southern Region Sales Meeting, June 8 and 9, 1972, Jim Schell. 
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In addition to the dark colors now acceptable for pantsuits the following will also be allowed: 



Pastel shades 

Neutral light siiados, siu ii as came! and eggshell 
Garments with tailored siiddle stitching 

The other standards remain the same and are repeated to fill in some lapses of memory: 

Jacket or top must be tunic length and must cover the derriere. 

Fabric must be structured— wool, double knit, gabardine (no clingy or sweater-like fabrics) 
Sleeves must be tailored— no vests, bare arms, frills or ruffles. 

Closed heel and toe shoes must be worn— no sandals (OK for Summer), slingbacks, scuffs. 
Color must be monotone— no contrasting trirr;., bright colors, or pure white. 

Professional, businesslike wearing apparel , reflects a professional attitude towards a job. The 
cooperation of Associates in maintaining the dress standards for is appreciated 




and expected. 



NOTE: Psychological studies show that a color of clothes decreases sales. What color is it? Read the 
song at the top. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK BRIEF 



Sales Occupations 

An excerpt from the 1972-73 Occupational Outlook Handbook 



Salcswork offers career opportu- 
nities for youni: people who have 
nol conipLied higli sehool, as well 
as for those who have a eoHe^ie de- 
gree; for men ajui women wlio like 
to travel and those who do not; and 
for people who want salaried em- 
ployment, as well as those wlio 
aspire to run their own businesses. 

Workers in this occupational 
group may sell for manufacturers, 
insurance companies, and oilier 
producers of izooils and services; for 
wholesalers who ^UkI iariic i|uanii- 
ties of goods so that smaller lots 
may he purchased afui resold by re- 
tail stores; and foi ilnuislorcs, dress 
sfiops. and otiier ref.iifcrs wlio ife:il 
directly witfi the public. 

About 4/) mill Ion workers were 
employed in sales occui)ations in 
Apprfvximaicly one -fourth 



were part-time cmp!<iyecs wJio usu- 
ally worked fcv-'cr than 35 hours a 
week. Two out of five were women, 
employed mainly in retail stores. In 
insur;ince» real estate, and otlier 
saleswork outside retail stores, the 
great majority of employees ■ were 
men. Chart 20 shows employment in 
the major sales occupations dis- 
cussed in this cliapler. This ehapter 
also includes individual statements 
for aulomolive salcsworkers. 



Training. Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

IVainint.^ rccjuiremcn^^; for di/Tcr- 
cnt kinds of saleswork are as varied 
as the work itself. Thousands of 
salespersiins have routine jobs sell- 
ing stanchirdimi merchandise such 



as magazines, candy, cigarettes, and 
cosmetics. In such cases, the sales- 
worker needs to do little more than 
*'wait on" people who already have 
made their selections from the stock 
displayed. Hmployers seldom re- 
quire salespeople in such jobs to 
have specialized training. They tisu- 
ally iearn their duties on the j(»b as 
they work with experienced sales- 
clerks; in some large stores, they 
may attend brief training courses. 
Even in the most routine kinds of 
selling, however, a high school di- 
ploma is an asset to a beginner 
seeking a job. High school courses 
in business subjects, as well as 
specialised courses in distributive 
cducaliiin offered in some school 
systems, arc regarded by most em- 
ployers as- particularly good prepa- 
ration for saleswork. The Federal 
Govcrnnient also sponsors training 
for some salcsworkers under provi- 
sions of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

The salesman who sells complex 
products or services— electronic 
equipmem or liability insurance, for 
example — has a job which is alto- 
gether difTcrenl from that of most 
retail salesclerks, liegiinicrs on jobs 
H}^ this kind s(»metinics receive train- 
ing v4tk'\\ Ja'-its many monilis. For 
some jK>sitions... salesmen must b<: 
collcgi' graduates who have majored 
in engineering or some other field 
Other salesmen dealing in special- 
ized services and products may ac- 
quire the necessary technical knowl- 
edge through courses olferecJ l>y 
universities (^r manul';ictuiers. Still 




Nearly 4.9 million workers are in sales occupations, 
about half in retail trade 
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others gain knowledge through 
years of on-the-job experience, 
often supplemented by home study. 
Thus, a real estate salesman may 
qualify better for his job by taking 
university extension courses; a 
beauty counselor in a dcpnrrmcnl 
store may participate in an indus- 
try-sponsored training program be- 
fore beginning her sales cluiics; or a 
salesman of fine jewelry may ac- 
quire his knowledge of gems during 
years of ob'icrvation and study as he 
works on the job. 

Successful salespeople must have 
the ability to understand the needs 
and viewpoints of their customers, 
and a readiness to be of assistance 
to them. Saleswork also requires 
people with poise who are at ease in 
dealing with strangers. Other impor- 
tant attributes in many types of sell- 
ing are energy, self-confidence. 



imagination, the ability to communi- 
cate, and self-discipline. Because 
salesworkers frequently are re- 
quired to make price computations 
or give customers change, arithme- 
tic skills are an asset. In almost all 
saleswork, except retail stores, the 
salesman must have the initiative to 
locate his own prospective custom- 
ers and plan his own work schedule. 



Employment Outlook 

During the 1970's, employment 
in sales occupations is expected to 
rise slowly. Openings created by 
employment growth as well as va- 
cancies that arise as salesworkers 
retire, or stop working for other 
reasons, are expected to result in a 
need for a few hundred thousand 
workers each year. Additional 
workers will be needed Ico replace 



people now employed in saleswork 
who transfer to other types of em- 
ployment. 

As employment rises, the propor- 
tion of part-time workers — already 
higher than in most occupational 
groups — also is likely to increase. 
In the growing number of suburban 
shopping centers, where many retail 
stores remain open several nights a 
week, a Inrger-than-avcrage propor- 
tion of the sales force is likely to be 
made up of part-time workers. 

The main reason for the antici- 
pated rise in employment is the 
prospect of increased sales resulting 
from population growth, business 
expansion and rising income levels. 
Within retail stores, however, spe- 
cial circumstances which have re- 
stricted employment growth in the 
recent past probably will continue 
to do so. Information about these 
special circumstances and the em- 
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MARKETING AND SALES 
Houston Chronicle November 5, 1972 



SALESMEN i 

i 

Electric or 
Electronic 

Supply 
Background ; 

ALSO I 

I Vibration, 
Shock & Noise 
Conf-roi 
i Background 

I HARRISON 
EQUIP. CO. 

1616 McGOWEN 

EXECUTIVE 
SALESMAN 

Unexcelled Soles Position 
Pre-scf Appts. mode by your 
own personal secretory every 
doy. 

Our overoge salesmon eorns 
in excess of 

$500 PER WEEK 

Our top solesmcn corn 
in excess of 

$1,000 PER WEEK 

ONE CALL CLOSE 
NO CALL BACKS 



IF YOU POSSESS EMPATHY CALL 
MR. DANIEL 



526-4984 



LEADS FURNISHED 
BY 

BILLION $ CO. 

1, Provides openir.ri5 for licenssd 
Life and A&H abents. 

3. SlSOweektv guarantee. 

j 

2. Caotivf morto«g€ Insurance 
■ leads 

'4. 20 to 30-hour work Week. 

5. No money required with sale. 

6. Premiums added to monthly mort- 
gage payments. 

7. Policies mailed tv company 

9. Advancements tor htghlv motiva* 
cd salesmen. 

10. ComoanY orcuo benefits, 

ror Conlidcntial Interview 
CALL JACK KATZ 



529-3573 




SALES CAREER 



UNUSUAL opDortunity for 
salesman to reoresent one 
of the n a J j 0 n 's icadma 
Soft 5idc Luoqaoe and Ac> 
cessories mtrs,, exclusive* 
ly in South Texas & Loui- 
siana. 

MERCHANDISING or di> 

^■ecr 5 c 1 1 j n a oxpenencc 
wtll be helnrul. No hmii lo 
Income OPportunily. Sdlfl- 
rv and.. or commission. 

PERMANENT pobilion tcr 
cnlnusidstic h o n c 5 i, do- 
gressivc man who has a 
desire to mdke moncv. 
Submit full resume in 
your r«Dty. AJI intorm<t. 
fion will De held confiden. 

Ildl. 

PETERS BAG CORP. 

EMPIRE STATE BLDG. SU<TE niO 
NEW YORK, N.Y. IDOfI 



To A 

Successful 

Man 
Who Knows 
He Can Sell 



We offer an unprecedented oppor* 
tunity for the right man to ioin a f 0 
year old national manufacturer; 
dislribulor sellinq mainterrancer 
sanitary products and servtcesr 
dirrct to industnal. commercial, 
msritdtional and qovernmentat 
accounts. 

Ono In rMPiAnsmn nf'busdwi IWW 
t^rMtnrl^^ havp hrcn created. We 
h.wp a nrfrt lot 4 tr>rn. 

L1brr.1l n(i;tranrr>4<d %At.iry ai>d r;?r 
allow. incr »n stai I whiLh tircomri 
draw rftiainst conimi^^ion you 
praorr^s. 

Pension. rrlirpm''nt nrnnr^m, in* 
iur^ncr ^nd sfocK purchase plan< 



Call A^r. Eldar 
461-5359 
For Appointment 
Sunday^. Mondpy, 

or Tuesday 
November 5, 6 & 7 
8 am. to 9 pm. 



wesT 

West Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 



WALDEN NEEDS 
OFFSITE 
SALESMEN 

Prestige Lake Con roe 
Real Estate Development 
seeks top caliber off-site 
salesmen. Excellent re- 
numeration, working 
conditions. Will train. 
Coll Mike OvNcns, 626- 
7564, 9 to 5 ror appoint- 
ment. 



PROFESSIONALS ONLY 

[F you need $100 o day? 
IF you're tired of travcfing? 
IF you're tired of night work? 
IF you con work 30 hrs. wk? 

CALL MR. COLLINS 

686-7500 



WE ARE SEARCHING 

THE HOUSTON AREA 
hOK A MAN 

frankly ft may take months to find 
mmr out we ar« wiiilna to wait^ the 
DDDOrtunlly is that imoortant. Hore'i 
a QuICK orofile ot the ocrson wo'rr^ 
seek I no: Chances arc he thinks 
voonq. is imaoindtive. nas a coiiuoc 
education or eauivalent. In all liKeli* 
hoodf he's now in a lunlor execuiive 
Dositlon' well liked, active in business 
and communilv affairs, makino aocd 
Dfooress. but feels traoPcd by a sala* 
ry structure which is Qood bul not 
good enough. If you fit triis general 
descriDlion we will be haopv lo talk 
to you about this most imDcrtant 
oo«nina In our oroanization. It will fc» 
Quire testing arxj several interviews, 
but should vou turn out to be the man 
we art seeking wo oromisc it will 
have been weU worth vour llmc and 
trouble. Send us what you feel is ftn 
aoDroDnate resume and we will con- 
tact vou and arranoe an aDDoinlment, 
Chronicle Box 13B7^ 



SALESMAN 



Take five minutes to get 
the details by phone on 
the most profitable sales 
opportunity avoilable to- 
day. 

DAYTIME SELLING 
CASH PAID OHLY 
: $450 TO $700 WEEKLY 
j NO INVESTMENT 
I 

JIM FAUGHT 

! 448-4^29 



OUTSIDE SALES 

S13,0fl0+ FEE PAID! 

Co. car -4- rxocnses! Some engineer- 
ing backqround!! Potlulion control 
Products! 1 

Exclusively Ours! 
RENE HOOD 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 

2600 SW Freeway Sutte 1015 
527-827T 

Real Estote Sales 

Experienced only— 

SOBER MINDED-ENERGETIC 

3 openings only 
1 build on your lot 
EXPERIENCED SALES PERSON 

ANCHOR REALTY 
MR. CALLIHAN m-6772 
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SALESMAN 

Full Time 

Unfform comoanv has oncnino for 
nr.atLrrc pprnon to sell to U.S. Postal i 
rmotrjvces in !he Houston circa. Hiqhi 
commission and bonuses. Must have 
own car. ftAust not be rmol'^v^d ""im 
U.S. Postal Service. For Interview, 
call Mr. A'.cGuire ai <7l3j 7/J7^>?cn. 
Monday J to 4 pm, Tuc- A V/ed. 9 to 
}} am t to i pm. 

AIR CON DT-~Si DING" 

Need cxoericnced sidino S, «iir condi 
itioninQ closer and canvasser. 6l5'42t7 



HOSPITAL 
DISPOSABLES 

Mgmt. Oriented? Meior territory with 
this Giant could be vour s d r i n a 
board! Degree, married. Plus two 
years tangible sates reauirea. Fee 
Paid, S't3-16K financial packaae + su- 
per frinues. SP Personnel Service. 
S333 V^es thcimcr, Suite 1070, 626-i7£Q. 

Pharmaceuticol 
Soles 

Lookinq for stable qrowth! M<iior 
house scL'kii rcrxnt qrad willi s^los 
exDcrirncc. Cham. -Bio. Science a rcnl 
7rV it - v«fi'll like it! F-pp P^id- 
S15K rnckane. SP Personnel Sc'virc. 
5333 Wc-^ih^imor. iuilc 1070. ^.26-4740. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

S200 weekly & uD. Must have sales 
exo. neat & a self motivator. For in- 
terview call Mr. Horn from 9-2 869- 

,7170. 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



A Subiidiory of Houft)on 
al Coca-Cola BoHling Co. 



Snappy Snack 

VENDING CO. 



NEEDS 

VENDING ROUTE SALESMEN 



lmm«ciiat« Rou1« Openings &ft«r Short Training Period. 
Sa)arY plus commhtlon* lUguhr hours. Monday through 
Friday. Componypoid retirement arvJinturarwe, vacations 
ond holidays. No experience necessary. Requires regular 
operators driverV, license. 

2701 CAPITOL 



October 15, 1972 

Houston Post and Houston Chronicle 



PARTTIME 

• Two responsible men with excellent 
> ious anct char 3c>er rotifrcncci to 

cnock and load merchandise 5 nmhts 

(bunoay - Tnjrsday or Monday • hri- 
'day/. P.m. Must pass physrca) 

and reference ctiecK. Cail 869*4911 

between 9 a;Kl 11 a.m. onjy. 

I AMBITIOUS INDIVVOUAL wa~ntid 
for V/AREHOUSING. MUST bt will- 
ring to work. Group hospitaiizniion, 
pHid vacation* etc. Apply in person. 
9714 Old Katy Rd. 



COMMERCIAL 
, ARTIST 

needed Immedlattlv. Must be experi- 
enced In production & lavout, Apply 
in person. 9714 Old Kstv Rd. Stt Mr. 

Colbert. 



• MARKETING MGR. Prefer 
B.S Eng. * MBA Mgr. exPr. 
prefer oil tool bkord. planning 
market studies. SALARY: to 
130,000 + 35% Incentive 4 Stock 
Option. 



SALES OPPORTUNITY 

S^llinq Drttrt Pror«iiJnq ,Stfvic^s 
WV Ain iD»*'i«l"*f in cnm Dirft»fi/»'d Accojintinq, p^yinll, 
^.coinUt f ^c^i» hie. fir\rtrit,iA| rt'DOffInq, m-mAqpni^r)* 
infornt 1 linn iv*l^r»>i. Inv^ulniy rivifinl^. If yoU Uavp ;i 
rjrrH Ln->wlf(^qi» of Ai i mm 1 1 ri q yn^ I!L» tl«<» chjil- 

i*riq^ nf lulling t fi A I aI! I«v<»i\ m^n/iq»mpnt. Ul'^ Ull<. 
rii^r ^«fPii*rit S^n^hK, w^q#v t. ommi nns, 
fliiri n ppm f n rut y ior a W v a nc^ mr f» * . 
f-nr Alt *pp«>'nln>-r»f aiiH rnrrp In f or m rt 1 1 n n, phcn* Mr. 
C-n-Ann ^Uqqo1t. .Wl JS4/. oi 



-I* to 



THE REYNOLDS AND REYNOLDS CO. 

U0\ Millrrnfl = 1?3 
Mnnslnn, T«»xn«. /703A 
Air FotittI Oonirt liMiily Frnoloy^r 



ruLL TIME RFAi psrarr 

TRAINtF ^'f> -«r'-i iriii r j.r . i- m > 

Ofiv-n wnrifiv. O'^*' P'^«.nlM»fl 



roNTiNT:ors 

ENVELOPKS 

Ma»o^ Incof mOnulOCtrirer of ronl«ri'»rr* 

•rivrlon?s MO'- rrroir-i n nr\:- o*^ ' 
tn f»vsi»-t in *hr rTitk^'hun " -r •• 
f?'nfluc* Pr? nn'^';lh»l|llr^ v i'i " 
\>r\C0 th^ inrtr'KPf oiro, '"•^n irfi'.""!' 

•ipn W'lh 1-2 veors. knowirn'ir n» i^^** 
rial'- nrncr'isinQ firlcf wi'l " ^* 

•o or/A I'liifitnni io«.' ',r 

fOi'»'t« -'nrtina *nlnrv n' I ' i '"'V; 
ntii*. nn n«»-l'tionnl ?■ i f\Ofi m fr""-i- 
'.inn'; mrrk" fhovr li*ntT rr'-li'J" 

virrfi shr. ikf «vrrr*l y> n^f f 
nrovir1r.^ cni . rxnrn',rv. lull t nn'-r ->f 
hnif Hit r .»f ft.M irr J n zi .\ 
< nr'lart C>ini ir«. C.rir f\rn (S?'S^'' 

SALKSwnrlcl. INC 

Piookhnl1n*v ? nl ^'rr^h I 



WAREHOUSEMAN 

Larffa manofacturino f/rm /s in need 
of men for general warehouse work. 
Ooportunifv for advancement uniimii* 
ecf, vacation, prolit sha/'ng hosoi* 
laMzaf'on. Apoiv in DCr^oa Olobemas* 
ler. Inc 9714 Old Katv Rd. 



WE NEED 5 MEN 

IN OUR DISPLAY DEPARTMENT 

Part time $120 wk. 
Full Time $210 wk. 

Apply 6200 Ricfimord Ave. 
Suite 119 Mr. Holland 
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LOCAL PREDICTIONS IN ADVERTISING 



(Notes taken when interviewing Mrs. Rose Randolph, assistant bookkeeper of Cummings 
Advertising Agency, Houston, Tex.) 

Mrs. Rose predicts that anyone who is well qualified and sincerely interested in an advertising career 
will have many opportunities in Houston. This means the applicant has taken many courses in 
English, is interested in people, is open to new ideas, and has creative talent.* It also means that the 
applicant has probably worked on most of his school's publications while in high school and college. 
After receiving a college degree, he has realized that he would start at the bottom and work his way 
up to better jobs by his demonstration of good attitude and ability. 

He probably would start in layout and work his way up from $500 a. month to an excellent salary as 
an account representative. This means his beginning job would be laying out the stories and pictures 
for an ad. As he advances through multi-media, he would have training in television, radio, 
magazine, newspaper, and billboard advertising. 

Finally as an account representative, he would be an executive officer who brings together excellent 
ads for all media. The account representative would make his plans follow through on suggestions 
set up by his client (customer). 

More and more advertising agencies are moving their headquarters to Houston. The enthusiasm and 
competition known so well in New York City are becoming a part of the advertising personality in 
Houston. This means future employees will need a sound background and a willingness to work 
hard, but high salaries and a variety of activities will make the work worth all the effort. 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION PREDICTIONS 



Wholesale and Retail Trade"*' 

Total employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade averaged 816,200 in 1960. By 1968, the annual 
average had risen by about 23 percent— to 1,002,900. In 1975, with anticipated employment in 
Trade near the 1,150,000 mark, almost one out of every four job-holders in Texas will be working 
in some facet of Trade activity. Even so, the growth-rate between 1968 and 1975 will be only 
approximately three-fourths of that experienced during the 1960-1968 period. 

Wholesale Trade employment accounted for 24 percent of the group total in 1960. By 1975, this 
Wholesale segment will increase to 27 percent, as rising population and income continue. More 
efficient warehousing operations and packaging methods, as well as computerized inventory control 
and billing operations, will have some limiting effect on employment. The segment showing the 
largest numerical gain will be the suppliers of electrical goods and plumbing and heating materials. 
The increase will be spurred on by the addition of new households and an expected high volume of 
residential construction. Expanding national and world-wide markets for Texas-built machinery of 
all kinds will have a favorable effect on employment in Machinery Wholesaling. 

Retail Trade establishments employed some 622,500 workers in 1960. By 1968, the industry had 
expanded by 20 percent— to 746,200. This gain in employment resulted from the state's growing 
population and rising percapita income. However, the emergence of self-service merchandising and 
other labor-saving innovations limited employment growth to some extent. Diiring the first half of 
the 1970's, employment will continue to expand- but more slowly than from 1960 to 1968. The 
continuing movement of the population from rural to urban areas and from cities to suburbs, and 
the trend toward longer store hours, will lend to increas?: manpower requirements in Retail Trade. 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



Study Tours 

HOUSTON POPCORN & SUPPLY COMPANY 

Mrs. Karleen Schmitt 

4321 Old Spanish Trail 

Houston, Texas 77021 

747-7757 

Description: Wholesale concession supplies and equipment. Peanut roasting. 

Specifications: Welcome tourist and students, U. S. and foreign groups; Minimum 6;Maximum 20, 
need 7 days advance notice; tours narrated; special discussions available on request; prefer touring 
2-3 p.m. 

Tour Classification: By arrangement only. 

Restaurant Equipment 

CHAMPION RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

fyirs. Karleen Schmitt 

4321 Old Spanish Trail 

Houston, Texas 77021 

7474423 

Description: Restaurant equipment distributors. 

Specifications: Welcome tourists, students, U. S. and foreign groups; Minimum 6, Maximum 20; 
need 7 days advance notice; tours narrated; special discussions available; prefer touring 2-3 p.m. 
Tour classification: By arrangement only. 

Insurance 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

iSouthvyestern Home Office 

A. C. Espenship 

Personnel Director 

1100 East Holcombe Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 77027 

7484400, ext. 204 

Description: Sale of life and health insurance and real estate investments. 

Specifications: Welcome tourists, students, U. S. and foreign groups; Minimum 8, Maximum 30; 
need 7 days advance notice; no hippie attire or bare feet; some areas restricted to all visitors; tours 
narrated; special discussions available. on request; only one tour may be arranged per day— 2 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri. 

Tour classification: By arrangement only. 
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TITLE OF FILMS 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION iVlfc:DiA 

NUMBER 



Floating Market of Banf^hak 
ACI Filnis-SoiithwesI Media 

Mexican Market 
AC] Films 

Dealing with Objections 
The Customer and You 

77a' Northeast Port of New York 
Describes dependency of the nation upon the 
exchange of goodr. which enL'jr and leave from 
t>.is world trade center 

People Sell People: 
Nothing But Lookers 

People Sell People : 
The Sales Building Roir 

People Sell People: 

Good will Aniba ssiidi)! i< 

Salespeople enhance shuc s ri'pnhilion 

People Sell Peofde: 

You 'ue Sold Me, M/s. Mitltmr 

Professional Sclh'ni: I 'tm-iirt's 
Test Your Su^,v:estihili!y 

Professional Sellini^: Praeliees. 
Know Yonr Farfs 

Professional Selling Prarlirrs: 
Personalize Your f^resence 

Professional Selling Practices: 
Moment of Decision 

Professional Seiling Practices: 
Think Tali Sell Up the Quality 



519L 
5196 
L-4939 
M4471 

4580 
4581 
4582 

4579 
4589 
4584 

4585 
4586 
4590 



TIME 
1 1 niin. 

10 min. 



17 nun. 

8 min. 

8 min. 
7 min. 

9 min. 
9 min. 
9 min. 
9 min, 
9 min. 
9 min. 
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Professional Selling Practices 

They Know What They Want, Demonstrates good 

and bad techniques 



4587 



9 min. 



The Story of the Wholesale Market 

A typical day in the operation of a wholesale 

produce market 



M4610 



11 min. 



Controlling the Interview 
Role of the salesman 



L.4940 



27 min. 



Economics: Risk and Resources 
Tracan a tomato from field to pizza 



M4902 



18 min. 



Two-Way Communication 

vVays to communicate with a prospective 
customer 



L-4932 



25 min. 



Selling Benefits 



M4936 



21 min. 



Examines what people buy and effects of 
salesmen 

Free on loan, 16 mm movie "Jacksons' Free Boy Makes Decision to go into Grocery Business as a 

Career order from: 

General Mills Inc. 

9200 Film Center 

9200 Wayzaton Blvd. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55440 



Made from master copies loaned by 3M Visual Products Dealer. 3M offices are located in all major 
cities, wheck the phone book. 

"Cartoons on Salesmanship"-23 Tr. 
"Fundamentals of Selling"-! 8 Tr. 
"The Marketing Process"-24 Tr. 



Transparencies (in 0.0. office) 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RESOURCES 
Speakers 



Mr. Waiter B. Wainwright Jr 772-1948 

Gen. Mgr., Houston Auto Dealers Assn. 
6065 Hiilcvoft, Suite 406 

A Speaker— aiso wiii arrange a field trip for students and teachers 

Mr. Howard S. Whiteway 926-4401 

Stainless Steel Distributor— Associated Steel of Houston 
(Will speak and arrange tours) 

Mr. John K. Dozier 227-715] 

Sr. Active Manager— Houston Terminal Warehouse and Cold Storage Co. 
(Speaker and tours) 

Mr. J. R. Grove 944-3160 

Welding Equipment Distributor-IWECO 

(Tours, free materials, loan of films and f ilmstrips) 

Mr. Jim McLaurin 224-3629 

Pipeline Distributor— Crutcher Resources Corp. 
P. O. Box 3227, Houston, Texas 77001 

Mr. G. Booth 224-6831 

Wholesale Distributor— Graybar Electric Company 
1702 Cullen Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 



/ 
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Printed Materials 



Evaluation Pamphle ts 

0 ^'Should You Go Into Advertising?" 

G ^'Should You Go Into Food Retailing?" 

E "Marketing Research Workers" 

G ^'Careers in Marketing Today" 

C ''Should You Be A Purchasing Agent?" 

E 'Turcliasing Agent" 

E "Retail Buyer" 

G "Should You Go Into Retailing?" 

K "ThL> Salesman" 

E "Marketing" 

E "Jobs in Selling" 

E "Career Briefs" 



"Should You a Salesman"~Robert A. Whitney 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Career Service Information Service 
P, 0. Box 51, Madison Square Station 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

"The Salesman" 

Sales and Marketing Executive Int'l. 

630 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

EMC 240 



Source 

Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance 

Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance 

SRA Occupational Brief No. 210 

"The Marketing NewsMaga." 
Jan. 1969 

Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance 

TEXAS VIEW . Region XIX 
Educational Service Center, 
650 U: Trowbridge 
K\ Paso, Texas 79905 

1'KXAS VIKW- Region XIX 
Educational Service Center 
6501-0 Trowbridge 
VA Paso, 1^»xas 79905 

Caroor Information Service 
N. Y. Life insurance 

Sales & Marketing Executive Intl. 

630 Third Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 

Oregon Cluster Guides 

SRA Job Family Series Booklet 

Desk-top Career Kit 
Largo, Florida 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics (DLS) 
publishes various counseling aids and 
manpower studies which supplement the 
information contained in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook 

Occupational Handbook Quarterly This 
periodical, published 4 times during the 
school year, includes new occupational 
studies developed between editions of the 
Handbook, summarizes the results of 
special manpower research and labor force 
studies conducted by BLS. and presents 
timely articles on topics such as training 
opportunities, salary trends, and prospects 
for change in the world of work. Price: 
$3 for a 2-year subscription; $4. foreign. 

Reprints from the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook Each job discussed m the 
Handbook is available individually as a 
reprint. Titles of the reprints, with prices, 
are available from BLS regional offices, 
listed below. 

Jobs for the 1970's This 35 mm color 
slide series contains 40 slides that show in 
chart form today's occupational composition 
and the changes ahead in the decade of the 
1970s The slides are a useful visual aid for 
helping young people choose careers and 
for helping vocational guidance and other 
manpower specialists keep abreast of 
manpower trends Price, including 
accompanying narrative. $10 a set 
(Payment, must accompany order Make 
check payable to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 

Occupational Outlook for College 
Graduates. 1972-73 edition. This is a 
convenient guide to careers in about 100 
jobs for which a college education is 
usually necessary The 250-page book 
describes the nature of the work, training 
reQutrements. enrnings. and future 
employment prospects Occupational 
outlook statements in this volume are 
excerpts from the 1972-73 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. The book will be 
available in mid- 1972. For price information, 
wnte to any BLS regional office 
Occupational Manpower and Training 
Needs Designed for educators and 
manpower analysts and planners, this 
81-page.study shows t968 employment and 
projected manpower requirements in 1980 
for 232 white-collar. blue-ci^Har. and service 
)obs )nc)udod is a summary o1 a\\ available 



statistics on numbers of persons currently 
completing training in each occupation 
covered Price 75<f 

College Educated Workers, W68'80 This 
25-page study analyzes the factors that will 
affect the supply and demand for college 
graduates during the 1970 s It also previews 
the expected manpower situation lor 24 
occupations requiring college or junior 
college training and examines the job 
outlook for women college graduates 
Price 35<t 

Education nndJobs Leaflets These free 
leaflets list jobs which require specified 
levels of education. Titles are 

JOBS FOR WHICH . . ■ 

A High School Education ts Preferred. But 

Not Essential 

A High School Education Is Generally 
Roouired 

Api.renticeships Are Avaikible 
Junior College. Technical Institute, or Other 
Specialized Training Is Usually Required 
A College Education Is Usually Required. 

The number of persons employed, 
qualifications and training requirements, and 
employment opportunities and trends to 
1980 are included for each job listed 

Motivational UKitlets Designed lor 
distribution by teachers and counselors, 
these free leaflets list occupations related to 
academic subject areas and student 
interests. Individual leaflets cover 
occupations related to biology, science. 
English, math, the social sciences, the 
liberal arts, and foreign languages and 
interests in repair work, outdoor jobs, and 
office work. 

Both priced and free publications are 
available as long as supplies last from any 
regional office of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Addresses are listed below In all 
cases except for purchase of the slide 
series. Jobs fot the 1970 s, make checks 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 



Ifi03-A Frtieral 0«>ce Bidg 
Boston Mafis 0?203 
341 Niorh hvf . Room 10?b 
Now York N Y 10001 

1317 FiiUcH S» Hriom 406 
PhilaUr<pn.» Pa 19t07 

1371 Pi'acti1»('f St Nt 
Atiiania G» 30309 



300 SoulH Wackcf Or 
Ch'Cdgu. Itl 60606 

91 1 walnut St 

Kansas Cit»' Mo 64t06 

1 1 00 Commer c«' St . Room 60 7 
Ddlias. Tc« 76?0? 
4f»0Gol(l<«n Grtic Avo bo«3COt7 
San fianctsco. Caut 04 102 
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OROI R I ORM 



Send order io the Superintendent of Uncumenis. Washlnpion, O.C, 20402, <Jr to any of fho following rq'iimnl dfllces (tf the liiirciiu of 
Labor Slalisfics, U.S. Ouparlmeni of Lubor: 



1603 I edcrat IMdp. 
UoMon. Vi;isv 02203 

300 S. Wackcr Drive 
Chicaco. III. f.060f) 



15J5 liroadway 1317 Fiihert Si 1371 PeachtrceSt , N.i:. 

New York. N.Y. I(M»36 Phdadelphia, Pa. 19 107 Atlanta. Ga. 30309 



t nel«»s«.'d 

NaMie . 
Street . 



91 1 Walnut St. I lOn Commaic St. 

Kansas City. M»u 64106 Dallas, lc\. 75202 

Ptcave ^cnd ihe tnllowin^ hLS piiblieaiitins to - 



450 Gulden Clatc Ave.» Hos 36017 
San l iaiicisco. Ciiiit. 94102 



City. Slate. ZIP CiHlc. 



PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS ABOVE AND BELOW 



FOR USE OF 
SUPT. DOCS. 
Enctos<>d 

To t5fl mail©*! 
. „ lotor 

Si'^scrtption 

Refun<l 



Cutrpon refund 

Postage 



US GOVE RNVIENT PRINTING OFFICE 
DIVISION Of PUBLIC DOCUMCNTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20402 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 



RETURN AFTER 5 DAYS 



POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
U.S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 



Nome . 



Street address . 

City and State _ 



ZIP Code. 



A^O. of 
copies 



Price 


ffulletin 




(each) 


Na 


Employment Outlook for- 


$0.10 


1700-59 


Automobile Salesmen 


.10 


1700-60 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


.10 


1700 62 


Real Estate Salesmen and Brokers 


.15 


1700--61 


Retail Trade Salesworkers, Wholesale Trade Salo%workcr,s, Manufacturers' Salesmen 


.10 


1700- 63 


Scc\irities Salesmen 


6.25 


1700 


Occupational Outlook Handbook (1972-73 edition) 


.45 




Occtipational Outlook Quarterly 



Sub.scriptions to Quarterly ($1.50 a year, domestics; $2, foreign) 
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c I e L D S o 



" Get recent 
/ \ books and 

/ Send for \ ^^^^ \ 
^ government \ puW'C °r 
buUetins and \ school 
information from \ library. 
\ schools ana \ 



Join 
clubs. 



Find 



business ^ 
leaders. 



clubs, r..- 

interests^^^ . 

—""""Town visual aids. 
SvAake vour own 
Seefiln^s on careers. / 

'interview 

^friends, rel- 
atives, neighborsy 
civic, andbusme^ caree 

/ sibiects. 



Goto see the 

State 
Employment, ^^^^ 

Offices. / ^ork. . 

Know VO"'' 
/ '^social Security 
.dumber and Uv.s of 
^.OepartmemoM^- 



Attend 
classes In 



pT^alce writing iette-°^,, 
application. Keep V 

resume up » 
date. 



Keep 
up with 
changes 
In the 
working 

world. 



DO 
volunteer 

work. 
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SECTION C 

CLASS PRESENTATION TO 
CONCEPTS AND PROCEDURES 
OF 

COMMUNICATION AND MEDIA OCCUPATIONS 

I. Behavioral Objectives 

A. Eighty percent of the students will discuss the effects of communication on their lives. 

B. Eighty percent of the students will write on the opportunities afforded those who can 
communicate effectively. 

II. Instructional Procedures 

A. Materials on current and predicted opportunities in the communication field will be 
displayed and made available for reference. 

B. Guest speakers and/or study tours will be arranged at least three weeks prior to date that 
is planned. 

C. Requests for audiovisual materials will be made at least two weeks before needed. 

D. Transparency films will be made of "Communication — Interdependence — Examples of a 
Few People and Places," and of '-The Whe^il — Career Information for Your Fields of 
Interest/' 

E. Sufficient copies of "Student Activities for Communication Careers" will be ready for 
distribution to students. ^ 

F. Consideration of each student's interests and abilities will be made before assignments of 
activities are given. 
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Student Activities 
Each student will complete two or more of the following suggestions: 

1. Give a report on requirements for an F.C.C. Novice License. The information can be 
found in a communication magazine-QST, Radio Amateur Callbooks, and the like. A list 
is in the appendix of this unit. 

2. Visit a television studio. Note the people and their jobs. Report to the class the duties 
performed in various jobs. 

3. Write a teenage magazine publisher and ask for qualifications and training needed to do a 
particular job in the field of magazine publications. 

4. Go to a radio station. Interview one or more people at work. Be sure to plan and rehearse 
your questions. Take notes. Rewrite your notes as soon as possible after leaving the radio 
station. 

5. Call the Armed Forces' offices for information on communication training that is 
available in military service. Take notes to share with the class. 

6. Write a script on the importance of communication. Present your script to the class as a 
program. 

7. Plan improvisations that show a person who gets ahead because he can communicate. 

8. Write two commercials for radio or television. Present these commercials on a home made 
microphone. 

9. Prepare and teach a lesson with media materials. The choice of subject is in your favorite 
field. Use slides or films to reinforce the lesson. 

10. Collect articles on government restrictions in the communication field and share the 
information with the class. 

11. Make a poster of communication careers. 

12. Take notes on the class speaker or study tour. 

13. Read about communciations transmitted by satellites or laser rays. Report your findings 
to the class. 

14. Observe the technical equipment used to transfer information quickly in a modern 
library. Report on your observations. 

15. Take part in a speech contest. 

16. Call the Toastmasters' Club or like organizations that help people improve their ability to 
communicate. Ask for information on the job promotions for people who improved their 
ability to communicate. 

17. If you arc bilingual, translate a short story to a student who pretends he cannot speak 
English. If a student really cannot understand English, your translation will be even more 
effective. 
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18. Demonstrate a technical procedure in a communication job. 

19. Use a teletrainer to demonstrate good communication by telephone. Plan your 
conversation. Remember your purpose in your presentation. 

20. Make a crossword puzzle that includes the names of workers in the communication field. 
Be neat. Be sure to include your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 

21. Write a two page report on "The Pen Is Mightier Than the Sword." Give pertinent 
examples. 

22. Write a two page report on "The Spoken Word Is Mightier Than the Nuclear Bomb.*' Give 
evidence of the validity of this cliche. 

.- 

23. Make a model of a communication device— relay technique, wireless devices, radio, 
television, satellite, or others. 

24. Demonstrate how communication solves a problem. Ask a class member to help you with 
the skit that points out how a difficulty was corrected by knowing when to listen and 
how to reply. 

25. Demonstrate how poor communication creates problems in one of the following: 

job situation 
world affairs 
family unity 

26. Organize a group to assist you in writing and distributing a newspaper on careers. 

9 

27. Clip want ads for jobs in the communication field and mount for display. 

28. Make a small switch board to demonstrate the technical work in a communication field. 

29. Join an amateur radio club. (Call the Houston Amateur Radio Club at 747-5073 for more 
information. They will be happy to have you learn code on Friday night at 7011 Lozier.) 
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III. Performance Skills 

A. Writing and reading about communication opportunities and qualifications 

B. Building communication models 

C. Practicing code 

D. Writing and producing programs for radio and television 

E. Participating in communication contests 

IV. Evaluation 

A. Student activity presentations 

B. Completion of work as shown on the wheel 

C. Classroom responses in oral and written discussions 

Flexible Lesson Plan 

First Day — Introduction 

f. 

Audiovisual presentation (See appendix for titles.) 

Discussion of current and predicted opportunities as shown in literature available in career 
corner 

E:cplanac:cn of importance of communication field as ihz bx:sis for many victories and many 
failures (Stress need of individual as well as group participation in communication. This field 
is the making of a dollar, of a family, a nation, and a world.) 

Showing of transparency on "Communication — Interdependence — Examples of a Few People 
and Places" (Give each student, a copy so that he can list specific address in the "Where" 
column.) 

Distribution of student activities 
Discussion and assignments 

S^coTid D^y^ — Comnjunity Invcl^'snisnt 

Guest speaker cr study tour 
Third Day ^- Current Happenings and Rese?..';ch 

Use nev/spapers and magazines for clippings of currert communication jobs and developments. 

Check oL'.t library resources on communication. 

P::epars ^.nd practice J^tudent /.etivity Esyipmtin'i^. 
Fourth Day — Student Fr-^sentations 

Share students' activities which were assigned on the first day. 

If time permits, have the students take part in a case study or situation that might occur in a 
communication career. 
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APPENDIX 



1. Interdependence Chart 

2. H.E.W. Chart 

3. Stories, Data, Activities'*- 

4. Want Ads 

5. Predictions 

6. Resources 

a. Study tours 

b. Speakers 

c. Media 

d. Printed Materials 

7. Summation Wlioel 



I 



*Thi.s niiiy vary wil.ii siiocific subjccl.s in (he (lin'orc'iit iiiireors 
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Communication - Interdependence - EXAMPLES OF A FEW PEOPLE AND PLACES 



NEEDS 



CAREERS 



WHERE 



Television and Radio — Why? 


Studio Directors 


Camermen 


Television Studios 




Writers 


Control Room 


Radio Stations 


Information and 


Announcers 


Technicians 




Entertainment 


Station Directors 


Salesman 






Disc Jockeys 


Clerk 






Sound Effects Men 


Musicians 






Artists 


News Analyst 




Telephones, Telegraphs, 


Linesmen 


Writing 


Telephone Companies 


Satellites, and Laser 


Switchboard 


Translators 


Telegraph Comfjanios 


Xran^mi^^ion — Whv^ 

1 iClllOIIMOOIv/ll vviiy> 


Operator 


Traffic 


Government RtiS(i»jrch 




Equipment 


Managers 


Laboratories 


Irritant Relav of Information 


Inspectors 


Telephone 






Bilingual 


Engineers 






Announcers 


Telegraph 






Space Engineers 


Engineers 






Code Operators 









Communication Skills — Why? 


Teachers 


Psychologists 


Schools 




Public Relation 


Writers 


Government Agencies 


Understanding Individuals 


Directors 


Human 


Organizations for Self 


Diplomats 


' Relations Co- 


Improvement 


— 


...» 


ordinators) 


Speech Clubs 


Newspapers and Magazines — 


Local Reporters 


Editors 


Newspaper Companies 


Why? 


Foreign 


Librarians 


Magazine Publishers 




CorrGsnondents 


Adverti^ii no 




Printed information and 


Rewrite Men 


Salesmen 




Relaxation 


Proof Readers 


Circulation 






Editorial Writers 

>w4 1 L \mf 11(41 V¥P1 L w 1 w 


D i rector 






Photogrgphers 


Distribution 






Clerks 


Disnatrhpr*? 






Printers 




~ - 


Government Agencies — Why? 


License 


... , 

Information 


Federal Communications 




Admi nisl:rators 


Off icsr*^ 


Commission 








Pnhlir IJtilitv nnmmissinn 




Exami nsr^ 


Engineers 






Clerks 


Safety 






Commissioners 






!V!ec!i£ Matsrisls - why? • 


Studio Directors 


Salesmen 


Schools 


Wricers 


Audiomen 


iViedia Production Studios 


Effsctivs Tgaching 


Artists 


Librarians 


Business and industrial 


Camermen 


Editors 


Organizations 




Technicians 


Script 






Purchasing 


Readers 






Agents 


Photographers 




KIC 









CLUSTER FOR COMMUNICATION AND MEDIA 
Operations 



Operations 




Management 



Supervision 



Personnel 



lannln r, and P ol icy Administration 



Parsor.nQl and Labor Relations 



:ions 



O perational Procedures 



"ProcGSsing Technicjcs 



Personnel Relations 
Co.r-xunicstion Skills 




Practices 



:;c:r,T.unicatL 



icaticn Skills 



Orientation 







...Qa^ratior.s Tochniciues 


Mid -Management 




Data Handlir.g 
jrack Analysis 




Cor'.::iuRication Skills 



Line Communications 



Data Transmission 



Pro,7,rr-.v.T.inG 



Perip heral Equipmen t Opera 



Equipme 











Corn.TiUnicctior.s Syctc.rs Operations 
Line Servicirit^ 


Line 

Con=uaications 




Telegraph 




InstiliinG and K-.int'jnance 



\ 



Telephone 



Tn-forxatlon Cor.niunic:iti 
Central QlTl 
jT ^.-:.:.aliatior. and 



K':juip:ient 
Id Iviintcrj 



tcnancc 



Lin 2 s.r.d C^'dIo Spilcir^ 

Tilcpr.on- ?nd PB?C lr.staIi.::ition yaintccance 
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NEED OF COMMUNICATIONS 

From a Workshop Speech 
- - -Mary Elizabeth Scheii 

**To be or not to be able to communicate" is no longer a question. Television, the stock m_arket, 
United Nations — these instant oral communications are a matter of record which cannot be hidden 
from the television camera and the sound waves. The "have's" and the have not's" are no longer 
isolated. Thus, a new life style has resulted from reactions to instant communication. 

The cliche **the pen is mightier than the sword" can now be brought up to date with "the spoken 
word is more powerful than the nuclear bomb." With this realization, our schools cannot stress 
communication too much. 

What is communication? A suitable definition might be a relations!. ip between people. Its goal is to 
bring about understanding and cooperation. That seems simple. Then, why the big fuss? The 
problem with many of us is that we are subject-matter oriented. We do not show evidence of seeing 
the whole person with whom we are communicating. In other words, we do not see ourselves as we 
affect others with our choice of timing and ideas. Much of what we say cannot he heard because 
actions contradict our words. 

The breakdown of communication comes in four areas: 

I. Empathy — placing oneself in someone else's place. If we do not have the ability to see the 
world as the other person sees it, communication slows down. Instant communication has 
forced us to try to understand the other person, but we have much to learn. Often dialogue 
dissolves into a monologue. Problems can be avoided if we can be like the Indian who said, "I 
will never criticize a man until I have walked a mile in his mocassins." 

A. Identification — Who am I? The answer is a result of experiences from different cultural 
and economic backgrounds. In order to identify, we must listen carefully to try to find 
common experiences. To understand means to relate by careful listening and identifying. 

In testing the State Legislators' ability to listen and identify, Tom Moore of Waco 
introduced the following resolution: 

''Albert De Salvo is officially recognized by the state of Massachusetts for his noted 
activities and unconventional techniques involving population control and applied 
psychology. This gentleman s dedication and devotion to his work have enabled the weak 
and lonely throughout the nation to achieve and maintain a new degree of concern for 
rheir future. " The House readily agreed and passed the resolution. Of course, Moore did 
r.ot mention that De Salve in the self-proclaimed Boston strangler who had killed thirteen 
women. Each session, congratulatory resolutions pass the House with the barest 
explanation. Rep. Moore withdrew the resolution so that it would not go on record. 
When asked vjhy he had called for a vote, he pointed tc two words at the bottom of the 
resolution — April FooL 

B. Understanding the stimulus of one's action is another factor in empathy. To do this we 
must be concerned with problems of others. Dr. Proscott, a professor of psychology from 
Hr ton Baptist Coilege, toid us about the time and money involved in trying to make 
management and labor realize that each person is a human being who wants the same 
respect that everyone else wants. The ultimate goal in industry is the completion of 
products, and each person has to be part of the team in spite of individual differences. 
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No one solution is right for everyone. Communication behavior patterns result from 
listening, from identifying, including, and accepting. On the other hand, communication 
that rejects, withholds, ignores, and withdraws creates a distance or negative response. 



C. Communications show status actions operating from a position of superiority. The 
toddler says, "Is he bigger than me. Mommy, or littler than me?" The need for this 
feeling of "I am bigger than ..." is a dominant trait in individuals of all age groups. 

D. Communications show the judging actions. Those who can show non-judgment of actions 
help people feel less inhibited and better able to express their real feelings and thoughts. 

II. We move through empathy to a direction of interest. Our family backgrounds, our heritage, 
our life styles are different, so our communications reflect these differences of multiethnic 
backgrounds. Each of us must continuously search for family structures so that 
communication will not drift too far from the values and structures set up by those with 
whom we communicate. 

A. The direction of interest shifts into information passing. Ihm l.hcc'hoice of material and 
the relevancy ol' the subject are important. Two major lijirri<?r.s exist in information 
passing. One barrier is the information drop off and the (ither is the information 
reshaping. Idioms, new application of old words, new expericjncM.'s all of these bring new 
interpretations that are sometimes humorous and sometimes tragic. The mind usually 
changes ideas into pictures that are based on previous experiences. 

B. Feedback techniques give us a check system whereby participants can learn from one 
another. They get the communication transaction as a result of information and 
experiences which were fed into the human personality. Feedback is a term from 
computer technology, but it is far more complicated in the human's message than the one 
from controlled machines. 

C. Information feedback is a method which reduces dropoff and reshaping of information. It 
is merely a repetition of words for the sake of emphasis. It is easy to answer the whoj 
what, where, but why takes more time and effort in communicating. 

D. Behavior feedback enters into our answers when we communicate in response to the why 
questions. 

. A sincere attempt to answer brings positive communication. If the question is ignored or 
criticized, negative responses will follow. Surface communication may continue, but 
beneath it the restless disturbance is still brewing and growing. 

Summation 

The four barriers to communication can be eliminated or reduced if we can relate with 
empathy. This can be done by choosing our words and actions to help people accept 
themselves and others. 

If we can find a degree of praise, the coldness of the negative attitude will lessen. 
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We can improve communications by avoiding behavior patterns. The non-judging, 
compassionate behavior opens lines of communication. 

Finding interest bridges the gaps in communication. If we can help each person feel pride in 
something about himself, he will stand a little taller and so will we. 

Understanding information will bridge the barriers as we send and receive a flow of words. 
Often brilliant people who understand facts have not been able to express themselves clearly in 
oral communication. Sometimes job failures or personal frustrations bring adults to a 
realization that self-help in or^l exercises is needed. Colleges, universities, and private 
organizations are offering courses and contests to improve oral communication. 

An ultimate goal of improving communications is helping each person realize that every human 
being is blessed with dignity. This can be accomplished through self-discipline and an ability to 
see and accept whatever talents he can contribute to society. 
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INSTANT COMMUNICATION IN A REFERENCE LIBRARY 

There is a TWX (teletypowriter exchange service) in the Reference Library at Rice University. This 
machine brings information from other libraries in a very short time. There is even a method of 
bringing information from overseas to students who need research material which is not available 
here. These materials accumulate rapidly; so the microfilm is a way of storing volumes of books in a 
very small space. 

A number of libraries have these facilities and others are getting them. This means that 
communication can be checked quickly to be sure that it is accurate. It also means that more 
learning can take place more quickly than ever before because new methods and new solutions can 
be brought together even though people, places, and dates may be far apart, 

The great accumulation of learning can bring new jobs for people who keep up with the changing 
times. Opportunities are available more than ever in new fields if people prepare and participate in 
the fast moving communication activities. 

Interview with Mrs. Fran Hyman, 

Reference Librarian 
Rice University 



AUTOMATED COMMUNICATIOIMS FOR THE OFFICE 
AND FOR THE HOME 

_ 

NEVER MISS A CALL WITH PHONE-MATE 

The automatic telephone answerinq machine that onswers your photos, gives 
callers a pre-recorded message . . . records incoming messages. You con hear 
who's calling without touching the phon^ or letting the caller know you're jn. 
Complete with batteries, instruction manual Works on any phons. 

Advertisement Octolbsr 15, 1972 

Houston Post 
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NEWSPAPERS 



Newspapers are very important for three reasons— news, information, and advertising. The first two 
reasons make up 30 percent of the paper and the last reason makes up 70 percent of the paper. 

When ypu think through these percentages, you can figure out which group of employees receives 
the highest pay. You can also understand that profit will determine the salary paid in many other 
career fields. Recently, a Houston department store tried cancelling all ads in every newspaper for 
one month. The store was testing to see just how much good the advertisements are doing in sales. 
The store was eager to go back to full scale advertising at the end of the month because without 
newspaper ads, sales dropped substantially. This kind of experiment is often carried on in all career 
fields. People learn the value of a product, a service, or a job by systematic comparisons of cause 
and effect. 

Many employees are needed for a large daily newspaper. People are hired for newspaper jobs if they 
can convince employers that they have a skill and the ability to fill a need. College degrees are 
helpful, but to hire or not to hire is never based on only a degree. 

Many high school and college students apply for newspaper jobs while they are still in school, 
working several hours each day after school. This is an excellent way to get experience and 
on-the-job training. Some of the jobs these students hold are— 

Messengers — Their job is to take an ad(copy) from the news plant to the person who has 
ordered it. Every person who places an ad wants to examine it for accuracy. Advertising is very 
expensive; a one page black and white ad in a large daily paper costs about $3,000 per day. 
Color ads are much more expensive. Messengers must have a driver's license, be able to follow 
directions, and be dependable. 

Laborers — Men with strong bodies are needed to lift and move materials twenty-four hours a 
day. Students can work a night shift and attend classes durijig the day. 

Some of the jobs for full time employees are— 

Editorial Department: 

Reporters see and write news 
Columnists - inform and give advice 
Cartoonists — entertain and educate 
Promotors ~ give publicity and sales 
Managers - - organize and direct teamwork 
Proofreaders — Repeat words and ideas to each other; check for 
accuracy 

Composing Room 

Copycutters — cut stories into sections 
Typesetters — set lines of type (hot lead) 
Proofreaders — check for errors 
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Printing Department 

Printers — follow makeup instructions as to headlines, copy, pictures, and advertising 

Circulation ' 

Distributors — plan and carry out newspaper sales for their territory— very good pay 
Route boys -r- deliver papers to customers; collect — minimum age, 12 

Both union and non-union employees are hired at the large local newspaper plants. The printers are 
members of a union. Their requirements for training and work are set by the union. Their salaries 
are also set. Non-union jobs do not have a specified salary. Experience and need are big factors in 
setting salaries for non-union personnel. When salaries are not set, they are called negotiable. This 
means that the employees and employer exchange ideas of fair pay andcpmpromise on wages. 

Workshop 

The Houston Chronicle 
Coordinators: 
Mr. Bob Hopkins 
Da . Lois Avery 
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CI The editorial deportment is the snarling point of 
U news gotbered frcm a variety of sources, edit- 
ed and sent to the composfng department 
■/•/nere it is set m type for printing. Ads from 
t^^e vcrtous advertising departments ore also 
sent ic the composing department to be set in 
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In stereotype, a mat is placed over the 
page lorm and run through a pressure 
roller to produce a flexible impression 
of an entire page. The mat is dried in 
a semicircle and molten metol is 
poured on the mat to form a metal 
plote \vh»ch prints the page. 
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Foms For Business 



APPLiCATIOK FOR STORE LICENSE 



STATE OF TEK 

AII5TIM. TEXAS TV]) 

AFPLfCATIOH IS HERf BY KaD* FOR A LICENSE TO OPERATE A STORP ENGAGED IM THE BUSIMEii Of 
UNDER PROVJStOKSCF 4RT. 17.01 {17.05). CHAP. t7, TITLE >22-A, TA^ATJON-GENERAL. V.A,T,$. 













COJHTfCODL 


801 coot 


TDTOMWRECOPTHa 


TYPEOFUCEHSE 


tccamm/m 



-jiHTprrrrrsrwrnar 



SAIOLlCEMSt TO COVER o£RlOO *^9CM 1^ 

0»t»«Ng 0*Te rO« Nt ■ *»■ TLICAMT 

,15 THtS APPLiC*TlOH FOR * NtW PLACE OF BlfSWESS 
OR A RE«E**L OF A PREVUm LICENSE HELD 3Y APPLICANT 



. TOOEC5W6ER31. Vi . 



mf« on acMCvAL 

PLEASE ISOICATE NUMEER Of STORES OPERATED IN TEXAS BY APPLICANT 



IF RENEWAL 

, INDICATE - 



□ 



APOLICA/tT 
FIRM NAUE: 



MAfLmO 

AOORESS:. 



"TcTfrT 



IjtatIF 



OWNERtSl 
NA>*E; ^ 



BUSINESS LOCATION 
ADDRESS IF DIPFERENT 
THAN MAI LINO ADDRESS: . 



(gt T Vt 



fi^TIl 



ATE 



iMQw D*Te Tom «n» oPtNtc storc bi.-;**. cofaiTior^. rou ovn oa orrRATs only ohi hj jtobi ih twas a fuli calehdab tiAt, 

MA KB ■■MinAWCT fAYAlLt TO >TATt TtCAiUggt A^IO MAJL ALOMC »!TM THil A^LICATMM TO TMI AMVI » 

*ir4rSE COn^lfTE AODITIOKAl HEMl OH flfVEVSE UH 



TOTAL LICEKS2 FCR 



PENALTY AND MTEACIT 
DUE AFTER DCCfMBCR 31 
ruiNlUUU PEfiALTY Sl.OOy 



SERVICE Pit _ 
(S3.00 IF Vtsa IS REQUtlffiD 
COLLgCTtON) 



, TOTAL AJy^OU^fT DUE 



LESSt CREDIT MEMORANDUM 
NO. — 



MET AMOUKT DUE 



. I taOAW. UWCH PtMALTIM WTttCTIMO tV O tWC m. AMD tWCtJU. LAW t 
nXAk THAT THI tNPOSliATION W Tm OOCUHIHT U TMIl AW tOmtCt. 



HMWt»-IJMf»~TII 



IMPORTANT :,;,ii/.n;; 



;ift ^ If Ml, fwmitS fi-icrtption of i ;t:fi r'lilisfit^iip'»j. 

LOCATION AODPHS; RELATIONSHfP OWMfRSHIP PERCENTAGG 



, PARTMERSHIP 
. CQRPORATtCH 



f.rdica»i wlistSa' CeoflTslion or Parfnftrthij, ;i'B nmts of portfiwi or si»clfhol<fer» and pqrce/>toai of fauxinsst owned or 
• vaJinT itffr»- fCT each.' _ ■ 



If jppMcanf oprrrtf^t -of. |Koa oftu ^fa'-. ?nf-f ad^i'iot-ji V:". rfn'^Mioa b-ra-r. Sns*- ac-i*. sdijress. citir, co'jflly, sttile onJ qprrtin^ doti. Attach adiilional 



f:rOL'L;in STtlRK LICkW.e rfchS ^ , 



• 1 ■ reb. \ 



2.;& ?.S0 



11103 I 1131 



F.:<r^■'^'^lf|•J.';^l^p^ i icfmse fees 



?.77 





jt«"^ fcuf '"»Tf.)'"' r ( 




VhAR 


-r.ppl.icAnorj » ri; r/ 


■VCLUnEO 




!_ '■■on j .x:b i 


3 50 1 i.n- 


1 -'^-^ 1 








t V.0O 






1 » 


! 1 7;-. 1 


G'13 1 ■■ Gfr. 




494 


I .n.38 . 




1 




■ .,z i:! 


156 



Uinlmuai pmal^r oF SI .00 

Aifditional tnttrMi ot 6% 
per tfnnum rs^^ulrid 60 davt 
Afui Dec«»nli«f 31. 
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Heuuspoper fn the Cbssroom 



NEWSPAPER TERMS 



In common with many busi- 
nesses, the newspaper business 
has a language all its own. 
To anyone unfamiliar with it. 
some of the words and phrases 
may seem strange. For a guide 
to newspaper terminology, re- 
fer to the glossary that fol- 
lows, 

agate line A standard of mea- 
surement for depth of col- 
umns of advertising space. 
Fourteen agate lines make 
one column inch, regardless 
of column width. 
ANPA American Newspaper 
Publisher's Association, a na- 
tional organization of daily 
newspaper publishers, 
banner A headline for a story 
of unusual importance, 
stretching the entire width of 
the page. 

body type type commonly 
used for reading matter, 
usually 9-point or smaller. It 
is distinguished from display 
type, which is used for head- 
lines and in advertisements, 
boldface type Type that is 
heavier than the body type 
with which it is used, 
box A ruled enclosure to em- 
phasize an important or unus- 
ual item of news, 
by-line Name credit for a 
writer or reporter, usually 
printed at the beginning of a 
story. 

caps and lower case A type- 
setting specification for com- 
bining upper and lower case 
betters, usually with the first 
word of a sentence, or the 
most important words, capi- 
talized. 

chase A metal frame in which 
type and plates arc locked up 
for printing. 

city desk The total area of 
news gathering and writing 
respon.sibility of the city edi- 
tor; usually confined to the lo- 
cal metropolitan area, 
classified advertising Ads of 
two lines or more, arranged 
by subject and alphabetically; 
classified may be used by 



anyone wishing to buy. sell, 
trade or rent. 

composition The overall oper- 
ation or product of setting 
type for printing, 
copy Any material (typewrit- 
ten manuscript, pictures, art- 
work, etc.) to be used in the 
production of printing, 
crop To trim non-essentials 
from a photograph in order to 
dramatize key material, or to 
change proportions, 
cut An engraving, either line 
or halftone. 

cuttineff The copy, usually 
only b few lines, which ac- 
companies a printed news or 
feature photograph, 
dateline A line at the begin- 
ning of a printed news story 
giving the place and date of 
the story's origin, 
double spread or double truck 
One advertisement occupying 
two fating pages without a 
gutter or margin in the cen- 
ter. 

dummy A layout; usually in 
miniature, showing arrange- 
ment of copy on a newspaper 
page. 

engraving A term applied to 
any printing plate produced 
bi* an etching or cutting pro- 
cess. 

feature A distinctive article, 
story, or special department 
in a newspaper or magazine, 
as distinguished from a new.s 
story. 

flag The name or logotype of 

a newspaper printed at the 

top Gf the first page. 

folio line Line at top of inside 

newspaper pages giving name 

of publication, date and page 

numbers. 

font A complete assortment of 
type of one size and face, 
form A page of type and other 
matter locked into a rectangu- 
lar iron or aluminum chase. 
This is the last step before the 
page is matted and stereo- 
typed. 

format The size, shape and 
style of a page or section. 



foundry Type cast in individu- 
al characters and set by hand 
from a job case. Most often 
used in larger display sizes, 
galley proof A proof, usually 
on sheets about 22 inches 
long, printed or 'pulled" from 
type as it stands in the galley. 
Used in checking for errors, 
general advertising Advertis- 
ing placed by a distributor or 
manufacturer who does not 
sell direct to the consumer: 
also called national advertis- 
ing. 

halftone A reproduction of 
continuous tone artwork, such 
as a photograph with the im- 
age formed by dots of various 
sizes, comprising a screen . 
Screens vary from 65 to 85 
lines to the inch for newspa- 
per work; from 120 to 150 for 
magazines. 

justify To arrange type so the 
letters are properly spaced 
and lines are of equal length. 
This is done by adding space 
between letters or words, 
layout The drawing or sketch 
of a proposed newspaper page 
or advertisement, 
lead (pronounced leedl The 
opening sentence or para- 
graph of a news story, 
letterpress printing ' Printing 
from a raised or relief sur- 
face, like a rubber stamp. The 
Chronicle is printed by letter- 
press. 

linage The total amount of 
space occupied by one adver- 
tisement or series of adver- 
tisements—computed in agate 
lines of 14 to a column inch. 
Linotron An electronic ma- 
chine operated by perforated 
tape wnich produces photo- 
graphic type at a rate of up to 
about 160 lines per minute. 
Linotype A keyboard-operated 
typesetting machine which 
uses circiJlatinR matrices, or 
mats, and produces each line 
of type in the form of a sohd 
metal slu^. A trade name ap- 
plied to any linerasting ma- 
chine 
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NEWSPAPER TERMS 



logo or logotype A single 
piece of type or a single plate 
faced with a company name 
or trademark. Also called a 
sig cut. 

lower case Small letters of a 
type font. 

maketip The arrangement of 
lines of type and engravings 
into pages. 

masthead Printed matter in a 
newspaper or magazine giving 
such pertinent details as 
name, ownership, and rates 
for advertising and subscrip- 
linns. 

matrix, or mat A mold in 
which type is cast in Linotype 
and Ludlow machines. In ster- 
e 0 t y p i n g. the paper mold 
made from a type form, 
measure In composition, the 
width of a tyoe line, usually 
expressed in picas, 
miiline (million+line) A unit 
of space and circulation 
equivalent to one agate line 
appearing in one million cop- 
ies of a publication. A nevys- 
paper's miiline rate is the 
cost of such a unit, 
national advertising Sec Gen- 
eral Advertising, 
newsprint A generic word de- 
scribing Daper used in the 
p'iblicatinii of newspapers. 

parf^ni r.r tr>:nsl»;ceni coverlr.n 
Gv-.r C'juy vv^iere color breaks. 
»r:"tr=ict!onf; t^- cut*re::tions aie 
rrjaj i'.'jfi. 

>£gc proo^ Prnoi of a con>' 
I'.lctpiv made up pa^e of type. 
^a*v'«U(? Preoarf^tior. of copy 
■ ov vepiofiuction by putting all 
elements '-n the proper posi- 
tion. Also called a mechani- 
cal. 

photocomposition The setting 
of ivpe for reproduction v^y 
means of characters photo- 
graphed on film and printsd 
on .'^ e r. s i t i z e d paper. Also 
called cold type, 
pica Cnit of measurement 
used principally in measuring 



lines of type. One pica equals 
1 6 of an inch. 

point Unit of measurement 
used for designating type siZ' 
es. There are 12 points to a 
pica; 72 points to an inch, 
press A machine which prints, 
cuts and folds newspapers. 
Blank newsprint is fed 
through In continuous sheets 
or webs, spinning off giant 
rolls. Pages are printed as 
sheets contact Ptereotype 
plates fastened on cylinders. 
The press automatically cuts 
sheets to page size and folds 
them in correct order, 
proof An ifiked impression of 
type or engravings, made for 
checking before actual print* 
ing. 

reproduction proof In compo- 
sition, the proof of a type 
form for photographic repro- 
duction. Also called a repro. 
retail advertising Advertising 
of a hrm which sells direct to 
the consumer through one or 
more outlets which he owns 
and controls. 

rotogravure Gravure printing 
by a rotary press. Also a sec- 
tion of a newspaper or maga- 
zine printed by rotogravure, 
screen In printing, a glass or 
film with cross-ruled opaque 
lines or dels, is us.-^f! to ropro- 
ciuce continuous lone arlwor.k 
or pho^otjiapiis. 
sigHfaturft The narfifc given to 
^ lari^e jjiinved sheet afier it 
ha.s been folded to iho re- 
quired page size 
sk.t, Jnsidf center chair at the 
copy desk, where the person 
in charge of the desk sits, 
slug Line or {yrj^ Z2\. on a line- 
casting machine. 
i:pot news Mews of immediate 
and vital interest. 
sii«r;din^ Said of type v^hich is 
being held for further or later 
use. 

stereotype A process for con- 
verting a flat newspaper page 



form Into a cylindrical metal 
plate to fit rotary presses. 
First a mat or paper mold is 
made of the locked up type 
and engravings. This mat is 
curved, baked and placed in 
the platecaster which turns 
out metal casts by forcing 
molten metal against the mat, 
stet Proofreader's mark signl* 
fying that copy marked for 
correction should stand as 
written or set, and not be cor* 
rected. 

stripping Arrangement of neg' 
atives or positives in their 
proper position on a flat prior 
to making printing plates, 
style manual A compilation (»!' 
rules to be followed in editing 
and preparing copy for publi- 
cation. 

tear sheet A sheet lorn from n 
newspaper or magazine, 
usually to prove insertion ot 
an advertisement to an advi-t- 
tiser. 

T.F. Abbreviation for till Inr- 
bidden. a term used on an in- 
sertion order meaning to run 
an advertisement on a .spt-ci- 
fied schedule, without '"hangf. 
until a stop order is receivod 
lint block A solid or screened 
plate used in priming l.irgr 
areas of color. 

turtle A heavy steel liible on 
rollers, on which nevsspauer' 
pages are assembled in 
chase. 

typeface The desi^jj: ul a loni 
of type. Typefaces are u.^iiall;. 
named lor men who de.^iKneil 
thero, e.M... Caslon. H(jd<.Mii. 
Baskcrvillc. 

upper case Capitiil leilei > of ;i 
type foni. 

web press A high .speed pre.s.s 
which prints trom eon^inuuu^ 
rolls of paper 

widow la con^jKi.siltuii. an 
awkward single word jfi a line 
b\ itself, ending a pa'ag-'upli 
Good typography ^equirl^^ ti^ 
eliininatiijn 
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fleujspQper in the Classroom 



Proofreaders Marks 



ExplonoHoii 



Mork 



Example 



TaXe out character. 
Indicated. 

L«ft out, in4«ft. 
Insert space. 
Turn Inverted letter. 
Broken letter. 
Push down space. 
Even space. 
Close up; no space. 
Transpose. 
Wronjt font. 
Lower case. 
C«pUal5. 
CapituIUe. 
Italic 
Romap 
Bl^Id face. 
L^t it stand. 
Out. see copy. 
Spall out. 
Stari. paragraph. 
^No paragraph: run-in. 

Raise. 
Lower. 
Move left. 
Move ri^ghi 



The priJobf. 
"Ijje proof. 
Th^roof. 
The p/oof.^ 
;fhe proof. ^ 
Thc/proof.-l- 
A^^good^prool.-**^ 
The pro^of. 
A proof ) good . 
The pro^. Hr^ 
The fxool.J^ 
fi^(fh^ proof. The ^roj. 

The j^TOol,^P 
i^frhe proof. The proof . 
The^^^/i^?>^ 
^h^) proof. The proof- 
l^h^proof . " T he proof. 
Hftfproof. <H£u/^ 
King 

read.^The^ ^ 
.iFnarRfecT ^ T/ 
Tbxee men. 
'The proof.* 

(The proofs ^^«A^t^^ 
CTThe proof.>C»e^, 
The'prooMr3^>^^^yAj 



ExplonoHon 



Mork 



Example 



AJIifn type. • 

Straighten line. 

Insert period. 
Insert comma. 
Insert colon. 
Insert semicolon. 
Insert apostrophe. 
Insert quotation marks. 
Insert hyphen. 
Insert exclajmation 

mark. 
Insert question mark. 
Query for author. 
Insert brackets. 
Insert parentheses. 
Insert 1-em dash. 
Insert 2-em clash. 
Indent 1 em. 
Indent 2 ems. 
Ind«:nt 3 e?ny. 
Insert lead between lines. 

Delete and close up. 
Is this ri^t? 



V 
V 

5/ 

j 

(!) 

□ 



II Three men. 
Two women. 

v^roof. 
'Hie proof/v 
The proof^ */ 
The proof^ :/ 
The proof^ j/ 
The bo^ proof. >J^ 
Marked it^proof^C'^J 
A proo^ark. »y 
Prove ity^ / 

Is it goody^ 7 

The proof-read by(^)a«M 

The Jones;^boy^ ^/a 

Tlie pnoof^U (/ ) 

The proof/v I J- J 

The proofs I 3 1 

The proof. Q 

TTie proof. CZl 

^lie proof, ceo 

proof wa^^/ 
read by Jones. 

proof wa.s 
read by Jones. 

The proof was not 
read by Jones. 
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New instruction 
aids written for 
NIC in Houston 



The Hotfaton Chnmii'li- arid the Univer- 
sity of Houston have cniharked upon an 
innoviitivo appronrh to tho Newspaper in 
thr Classroom pro^rrnrn by having educa- 
tion profoHsors in fivi' spocinlization areas 
I ninth, srionpf, lansrun^rr arts, reading, 
and sorial sUutirs) write in^trurtional 
modules ini'orpuratinu' thr tisf tif the 
newsfiaper in each subject. 

An iMsti'urtional module is a i)lanncd 
series of aetivities to accomplish speriTic 
behavioral ol>jertives. 

This Newspaper \u the Classroon) proj- 
ect is heaclod by Dr. Loye HoUis, associ- 
ate fiean of the C'dleije nf Education, Dr. 
I. n. Miller, associate profoasor in the 
Colh^pe of Kducation, at the University of 
Houston, and Dr. l.nis Avery^ assistant 
professor of K(hicatii»n at nominicari Col- 
lege. 

The- fi\e NIC nKuiules will be tested in 
the University nf Houston's imderj^radu- 
ate teacher-t^ducation prti^ram diiriof^ Uh: 
fall semester. 

The Houston Clu'onicle's premise in 
sponsoring: the underpcraduate NIC pro- 
ftf-am at the University is that the most 
efficient NIC prop:ram is one that rearhes 
the classroom teacher as he i.s beinp 
taujrht in the undergraduate teacher- 
education program. 

Papers paid for 

Future teachers at the University who 
are introduced to the value of the NIC 
program by the Chronicle are also intro- 
duced to the fact that teachers and stu- 
dents must pay for the newspapers used 
in the Chronicle's NIC program. This is 
based upon the principle that better use 



Editor and Publisher 
July 29, 1972 
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will be made of papers that are paid for. 

The Chronicle's NIC program includes 
five basic ingredients. The Chronicle's 
NIC program provides—at jio cost — 
curriculum aids, the services of education- 
al representatives and ronsultants, NIC 
workshops for teachers and administra- 
tors, films, filmstrips, and video. tapes, and 
tours of the Chronicle. 

The Chronicle gives teachers a kit that 
includes: 

Lesson plans for using the newspaper 
in the classroom in subjects such as read- 
ing, social studies, English, checkwriting 
and home management, math, and science; 

'•Historic Front Page Edition," an 
eight-page edition which contains actual 
reprints of Chronicle front pages of histo- 
rical significance; 

"l*residential Elections Edition,*' a 
newspaper-size edition containing actual 
reprints of pages published in the Chroni- 
cle of election returns from 1904 to the 
firesent with a recap of campaign ad- 
dresses and platforms of presidential con- 
tender?, and an outline of the electoral 
vote and popular vote for each election 
fiom 17R9 to the present; 

"History of the Comics,*' a 16-page full- 
color edition containing the history of the 
American comics from 1896 with illustra- 
tions of those past and present popular 
•<iml' ; 

"How a Newspaper Is Produced," a tab- 
loid- forni edition containing a detailed 
description of the actual production of the 
Chronicle from writers to newspaper 
f)f»ys. While in stock these aids are avail- 
able in quantity at no charge for class- 
room use. 

The Chronicle maintains a staff of con- 
sultants who make personal visits to 
schools and assist teachers with classroom 
programs using the iU'Wspaper. The Edu- 
cational Coordinator at the Chronicle is 
Robert Hopkins. 

The Chronicle also conducts four types 
of workshops for educators: (1) a three- 
hour accredited undergraduate program, 
(2) a three-hour graduate program, (.^) 
monthly workshops, and (4) p re-service 
and in-service workshops for schools or 
districts (upon request). 

The Chronicle makes available scholar- 
ship trips to the three national NIC work- 
shojjs sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. The Chroni- 
cle usually sponsors two Houston-area 
teachers and one Houston-area school ad- 
ministrator. 

The Chronicle makes available to the 
schools in the 20 districts in Harris Ccun- 
ty a monthly film entitled Screen News 
Digest; also films entitled "How a News- 
paper Is Produced" and '^Careers in Jour- 
nalism." 

Video tapes of actual classes participat- 
ing in the NIC program, are available to 
individual teachers upon request. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE FCC 



What It Is 

What is the Federal Communications Commission? 

It is the United States Government agency charged with regulating interstate and foreign 
communication by means of radio, television, wire, cable and satellite. 



Regulation 

What is the object of FCC regulation? 

To provide for orderly development and operation of radio* services, to make available a rapid, 
efficient, nation-wide and world-wide telegraph and telephone service at reasonable charges^ to 
promote the safety of life and property through the use of wire and radio communication; and to 
employ communication facilities for strengthening the national defense. 



Independent Agency 
Is the FCC under any government department? 

No. It is an independent Federal agency created by Congress and, as such, reports directly to 
Congress. 



Origin 

How did the FCC come into being? 

Jurisdiction over wire and radio communications at various times was handled by the Department 
of Commerce, Post Office Department, Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Radio 
Commission. Developments necessitated coordirlation of these regulatory functions in a single 
agency. The Communications Act, signed June 19, 1934, created the Federal Communications 
Commission for that purpose. 



Jurisdiction 

Is the communications act limited to the 50 states? 

Mo. It applies also to Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, but not to the Canal Zone. 



*Radio is used here in an all-inclusive sense and refers to television service as well as other 
broadcasting and non-broadcasting uses. 
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Activities 



What are the major Activities of the FCC? 

Allocating bands of frequencies to non-government communications services and assigning 
frequencies to individual stations; licensing and regulating stations and operators; regulating 
common carriers engaged in interstate and foreign communication by telegraph, telephone and 
satellite; promoting safety through the use of radio on land, water and in the air; encouraging more 
effective and widespread use of radio; utilization of wire and radio communication services in 
national defense. It does not regulate radio operations by the Federal Government. 



Administration 

How is the FCC administered? 

By seven Commissioners appointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. No 
Commissioner can have a financial interest in any Commission-regulated business. No more than 
four Commissioners may be members of the same political party. Appointments are for seven years, 
except in filling an unexpired term. The salary of a Commissioner is $38,000 a year, other than the 
Chairman, who receives $40,000. One of the Commissioners is dosij^nated Cliairman by the 
President. The Chairman's tenure during his term of office is at the pleasure of the President. 



How It Operates 

How does the FCC function? 

The Commissioners function as a unit, supervising all FCC activities, willi delegations of 
responsibilities to boards and committees of Commissioners, individual Commissioners, and staff 
units. The Chairman is responsible for the general administration of the internal affairs of the 
Commission. 

Policy determinations are made by the Commission as a whole. Commission practices conform to 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, the Administrative Procedure Act and other 
applicable laws. 

The FCC staff is organized on a functional basis. There are five operating bureaus— Broadcasting, 
Cable Television, Common Carrier, Field Engineering, and Safety and Special Radio Services--and 
eight staff offices— Executive Director, General Counsel, Chief Engineer, Opinions and Review, 
Secretary, Information, Hearing Examiners and the Review Board. 

Field Operations 

What does the FCC field staff do? 

It is engaged largely in engineering work. This includes monitoring the radio spectrum to see that 
radio station operation meets technical requirements, inspecting radio stations of all types, 
conducting radio operator examinations and issuing permits or licenses to those found qualified, 
locating and closing unauthorized transmitters, furnishing radio bearings for aircraft or ships in 
distress, locating sources of interference to radio communication and suggesting remedial measures, 
doing special engineering work for other Government agencies, and obtaining and analyzing 
technical data for Commission use. 

O 
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Agency Cooperation 



How does the FCC cooperate with other agencies? 

In international and national matters, it works with various Government agencies concerned with 
radio and wire communication. It also cooperates with state regulatory commissions in telephone 
and telegraph matters of mutual concern, largely through the National Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissioners. There is also cooperation with radio-user groups. 



Staff 

How many persons does the FCC employ? 

About 1,500 regular employees, of whom more than one-fourth are engaged in field engineering. 
With few exceptions, FCC personnel is under Civil Service. 



Radio Regulation 
What does FCC regulation of radio include? 

Consideration of applications for construction permits and licensos for all classes of 
non-Government radio* stations; assignment of frequencies, power and call signs; authorization of 
communication circuits; modification and renewal of licenses; inspection of transmitting equipment 
and regulation of its use; control of interference; reviewing technical operation; licensing radio 
operators (commercial and amateur); taking remedial action when necessary, and otherwise carrying 
out provisions of the Communications Act. The Commission does not license radio sets used for 
reception only. 



Broadcast Station Regulation 
What does FCC regulation of broadcast stations include? 

Allocation of spectrum space for AM and FM radio and television broadcast services; assignment of 
frequencies and call letters to stations; designation of operating power and sign-on and sign-off 
times. The Commission also issues construction permits and inspects technical equipment. While the 
FCC is prohibited by law from censoring program content, it does have many regulatory 
responsibilities in the program area. For example, it requires licensees to attempt to ascertain and 
serve the programing tastes, needs and desires of their communities. Licensees are also obligated to 
comply with statutes, rules and policies relating to program content, such as those calling for 
identification of all sponsored broadcast matter, prohibiting broadcasting of lottery information 
and requiring licensees to make available equal opportunities for use of broadcast facilities by 
political candidates. Also in this category are rules on personal attacks, editorial endorsing or 
opposing political candidates, station identification, identification of recorded programs or program 
segments, arid publicly declared Commission policies on fairness in the presentation of controversial 
issues. Licensees must also prevent use of their facilities for false or misleading advertising. The 
Commission conducts inquiries and investigations. Licensees who have violated FCC statutes, rules 
or policies are subject to sanctions including loss of license and fines up to $10,000. The 



*Radio is used here in an all-inclusive sense and refers to television service as well as other 
broadcasting and non-broadcasting uses. 
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Commission limits the number of broadcasting outlets that any one individual or firm may own to a 
total of seven AM, seven FM and seven TV stations. Since broadcasting stations are not common 
carriers, the Commission does not regulate rates, profits, accounting methods or other financial 
aspects of station operations. The same interest cannot operate more than one station of the same 
kind in the same place. 



Common Carrier Regulation 
What does FCC regulation of common carriers include? 

In addition to licensing use of radiotelephone circuits and assigning frequencies for their operation, 
it supervises charges, practices, classifications and regulations in connection with interstate and 
foreign communication by radio, wire and cable; considers applications for construction of new 
facilities and discontinuance or reduction of service; acts on applications for interlocking 
directorates and mergers, and prescribes and reviews the accounting practices of communication 
carriers. The Commission does not regulate purely intrastate wire services; they are under the 
jurisdiction of their respective state utility commissions. 



License Requirements 

Can aliens hold radio licenses? 

The radio station license privilege, in general, is limited to citizens of the United States. It is 
generally denied to aliens or their representatives, to foreign governments or their representatives, to 
foreign corporations, and to domestic corporations with alien officers, directors or more than 
one-fifth of their capital stock owned or voted by alien interests. In the interest of air safety, certain 
non-citizen aircraft pilots may hold station licenses. Under reciprocal agreements with other 
nations, an alien may be authorized to engage in amateur radio operation in the United States. A 
radio station license may also be held by an, alien in the case of vessels and aircraft required by an 
act of Congress or by treaty to carry radio. Radio operator licenses are generally granted only to 
United States citizens. Exceptions to this requirement are made for alien radio amateurs and alien 
aircraft pilots. 



Broadcast Services * 
What are some types of broadcast semces? 

The list includes the older standard or AM (amplitude modulation); FM (frequency modulation), 
both commercial and noncommercial educational, including stereophonic broadcast; TV 
(television), commercial and non-commercial educational, also pay-TV; international (except 
stations operated by the Government); supplemental services such as FM functional music, TV 
translators, remote pickup and studio-transmitter link; and experimental and developmental 
services. The Commission does not license CATV (community antenna) or closed circuit (wired) TV 
systems since they do not transmit over the air. It does, however, regulate CATV importation of 
signals from other TV markets. 
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Non-Broadcast Radio Services 



What are some other radio services? 

Aviation (aircraft and ground); Marine (ship and coastal); Public Safety (police, fire> forestry 
conservation, highway maintenance, local government, special emergency and state guard); 
Industrial (business, forest products, manufacturers, motion picture, petroleum, power, relay press, 
special industrial and telephone maintenance); Land Transportation (railroad, passenger and cargo 
motor carrier, taxicab and automobile emergency); Amateur, Citizens, Disaster and Experimental; 
also Common Carrier (page, land mobile, microwave relay, broadcast relay and international 
radiotelephone and radiotelegraph services). 



Call b'igns 

How are radio station call signals assigned? 

International agreement provides for national identification of a station by the first letter or first 
two letters of its call signal, and for this purpose apportions the alphabet amoi^ the nations. The 
United States uses the initial letters K, N and W exclusively and part of the A series. Call signals are 
assigned by the Commission on an individual basis. The initial letter N is generally reserved for the 
Navy and Coast Guard, whereas the letters A, K and W are shared by other stations, both 
Government and non-Government. Broadcast station calls begin with K or W. Broadcast calls 
prefixed by K identify stations located west of the Mississippi River, while W is used by broadcast 
stations east of the River, except for some long established stations whose call letters were allocated 
before the assignment rule was adopted. 



International Matters 
How doe.*; the FCC participate in international matters? 

It is charged with domestic administration of telecommunication provisions of treaties and 
international agreements to which the United States is a party. Under Department of State auspices, 
it participates in related international conferences. It licenses radio and cable circuits from the 
United States to foreign points and regulates the operating companies. It also licenses radio stations 
on American planes and ships in international service, and, under international agreements and upon 
request, inspects the radio equipment of foreign vessels touching our ports. Further, it is the 
medium for resolving cases of interference between domestic and foreign radio stations. 



Safety of Life and Property 

How is the FCC concerned with safety of life and property? 

The Communications Act stipulates: 

'Tor th,^ purpose of obtaining maximum effectiveness from the use of radio 
and wire communications in connection with safety of life and property, the 
Commission shall investigate and study all phases of the problem and the best 
methods of obtaining the cooperafian and coordination of these systems.'* 

Radio installations on vessels and aircraft, also police, fire, forestry and other protective radio 
systems are in this category . 
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Radio Aid to Busiatjss 



How does raaio aid business ' 

Besides affording a speedy means of communication and being a factor in protecting life and 
property, radio contributes to economies and improvements in public and private business 
operations. It has become an important adjunct to rail, highway, water and air transportation, to 
public utility, industrial and other business operations. 

Studies and Research 
Does the FCC engage in Studies and Research? 

The Commission is required to "study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of 
frequencies, and generally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in the public 
interest." Cooperation is maintained with Government and commercial research and development 
groups. In connection with its research activities, the Commission maintains a laboratory at Laurel, 
Maryland. It also carries out policy studies in order to provide information on complex questions 
facing the Commission. 

National Defense 
What is the role of the FCC in national defense? 

Use of wire and radio communication facilities to aid the national defense is one of the basic 
requirements of the Communications Act. The President has delegated certain of these functions to 
the FCC. Among other things, the Commission supervises the Emergency Broadcast System to 
notify and instruct the public in the event of enemy attack. This system is put to peacetime use for 
broadcasting information and instructions about local and statewide emergencies. The Commission 
cooperates with Federal, State and local authorities in the preparation of emergency plans and, in 
turn, has the cooperation of public and industry elements concerned. 

Fees 

Does the FCC charge for its services? 

The Commission charges fees for the filing of applications in most of its licensing activities, and the 
income goes into the United States Treasury. 

Publications 

Where can additional reference material be obtained? 

Those interested in more detail about the Commission may purchase various FCC printed 
publications from the Government Printing Office. A list will be furnished on request to Office of 
Information, Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D. C. 20554. 
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RADIO JOBS 



Are many jobs available in radio? 

Right now, the market for new people in broadcasting is fairly tight, especially in the Houston area. 
However, if a bright and willing graduate applies, it is beneficial to the station to hire him and train 
him in their own methods. 



What school subjects would benefit the student most for work in the radio field? 

A strong background in speech and journalism are important to this field, as well as participation in 
speech and journalism clubs. 



What outside activities would aid the student? 

He should "hang" around a station as much as possible, without getting in the way, and get to know 
the people who work there and let them know of his interest in getting into the business. 

In Houston, there is KPFT— FM, a non-profit organization, where much volunteer work is done. 



What are some activities which furnish helpful training? 

The student should get a tape recorder and record his own voice, listen to it, and practice until it 
sounds good. 

Are there special schools for training students for radio careers? 

Two examples are Elkins Institute and Columbia School of Broadcasting. Such schools are all right 
for basic training, but the student should not be led to believe that finishing a course at one of these 
schools is the key to a job — far from it. 



What are the qualifications for radio career jobs? 

The student should be somewhat extroverted and not afraid to open a "mike." He must be willing 
to do menial jobs — everyone, no matter what position he holds, does. No one is a star. That 
attitude should be firmly ingrained in the student's mind. Every broadcasting operation is 
teamwork; everyone is equally important. 



What are the advantages in radio jobs? 

They are exciting, always changing. There are many opportunities to meet famous people. There is 
ample opportunity for advancement for the person who fits the job, and there is always the chance 
to attain some degree of fame in the community. 
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What are the disadvantages of the jobs? 

These jobs are not the most secure professions in the world. The entry level is low; the hours are 
often inconvenient. No matter what the problems, the worker must be up and ready when that 
mike switch comes on. 



How does a worker go about getting a job in a radio career field? 

He should get a good background experience at a station in a small or medium market. It is almost 
impossible to break into a large market. Even if the worker is able to get a job in a large market, he 
must be willing to take a back seat for a long time. 

What is the salary range? 

Every market differs. The salary scale is usually open but never very high for beginners. 



What are some examples of job teamwork? 

An engineer pushing off commercials for the announcer on the air; one person writing copy, 
another reading it at the mike; someone producing commercials; others deciding on the music and 
format — all these show a team at work. 



What are the tools of the trade? 

A prospective employee in the radio field should have a pleasant personality, a pleasing voice, good 
diction, willingness to learn, and exhibit characteristics of an extroverted personality. 



What are the procedures for application? 

The applicant should talk to the people involved. He should not just fill out an application and leave 
— he should let the people know he is interested. 



John Davenport 

News Director, KPRC 
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^If business is your bag, or 
ethnic interests or ESP 
or horses, there s surely 
a periodical devoted to the 
svSject; and chances are . . . 



Houston Post 
Sunday - October 15, 1972 



It's published in Houston 



By ELIZABETH BENNETT 
Pogt Re|)orler 

Did you know — 

• That the largest tennis magazine 
in ilie wot'ld is published right here in 
Houston? 

• That Houston has a new weekly 
newspaper published exclusively in 
Spanish? 

• That the city has at least three 
journals aimed primarily for blacks, 
one of which is the largest in the 
Southwest? 

Newcomers to Houston are often 
unaware of anything but the morning 
and afternoon dailies. But even old- 
timers may be surprised at the num- 
ber and variety of publications covering 
almost every conceivable subject and 
interest group in the city. 

There's Fun magazine in Houston for 
the suingere and Swingles for the sin- 
gles. There's Horseman for the hoisey 
set and Cosmic Echo for ESP and as- 
trology fans. Society is covered in 
Houston Town and Country, River 
Oaks Times, and news of business and 
industry in everything from Houston, 
published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to tlie successful new Houston 
Business Journal. And there's even a 
newspaper foi* white conser\'atives 
called tlie Houston Tribune. 

Some are slick and sophisticated. 
Others are obviously put together by 
amateurs with little talent or money. 
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But most give llie kind of information 
not usually found in the two daily news- 
papers, and are worth looking into if 
you want In-depth coverasrc on specific 
subjects. 

Take the Houston Business Journal. 
It's designed, said publisher Bob Gray, 
to provide the businessman of **e\'ery 
type and stripe with ail the business 
intelligence we can give him. Our 
stock-in-trade is in-depth reporting on 
major business situations and trends as 
well as sucessful businessmen and how 
they, got thai way. We want to give 
a man something that will help him in 
his business. People would read us 
hei'e for the same reason they'd read 
the Wall Street Journal/' 

HBJ is the newest of five publica- 
tions of the local Cordavan Corporation 
— and the most successful. *'We've been 
in business about 13 years and HBJ is 
the only publication that's become 
profitable in ?is short, a time as one 
year.'' said publisher Gray. 'It usually 
takes three, and we think this is rather 
phenomenal.'' 

A recent innovation in the weekly 
is a food and beverage column prepared 
by an anonymous Houston journalist. 
He Is unknown to restaurant 6wnei\s. 
he pays his own way, and he writes 
what he thinks — and it's not always 
complimentary. 

Another new publication in town 

that can be equaljy uncomplimentai'v 
is the Houston Joui'nalism Revie^v. Or- 
ganized w feu months ago by sevov^l 
crusading reporters in the local media. 
HJR's goal is to improve journalism in 
HoTiston. 

PN»aso see l*iiblish«'d/pai^o .1AA 
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Local reporters writa the copy, \vhich 
may deal with anjrthing from n^edia 
hiring of blacks. Chicanos, and w omen 
to cable leievision Id profiles of Houston 
journalists. The monlhly tabloid news- 
paper has some ;^0() subscribers at pres- 
ent at $7.50 a yeaj*. Editors* who 
change with eacli issue, say the publica- 
tion is ainiod not only at wori^ing jour- 
nalists l)ui also at community leaders 
and HdvtM'iising and public relations 
personni^l. 

Om- of the slickest mni^ax.inos in 
Fifiustnn. and one of the most success- 
ful, is World Tennis. e<"iited and pub- 
hshcd h\ niadys Hcldman. Son>' lo 
fuli-lime staffers work on [hv monthh 
tr-adc mac^azinc. the laruesi tennis pub- 
lication in the world with a cuculalion 
of over 90.iK)0. 

Tlie bible of tmnis pla\ers, WTs 
Novem>ei* issue includes a complete 
tennis dictionary, a cover slory on the 
winner of the 1972 U.S. Open Cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills, and profiles 
on Arthur Ashe and Margaret Couri 
Smith. 

The largest newspa[)er for blacks in 
Houston, and the sixth lars^est black 

p^per In the nation; is For- 
ward Times, a weekly tabloid. 

"Our primary function," re- 
ports managing editor Varee 
Shields, "is to inform bl^ck 
people on the i.ssues, the^K^tu- 
fttioni that affect their lives* 
Wt don't try to tell them how 
to think; wc grive them the 
iiUfci 50 tiiey can dfvji accord- 

Thtf p£V<-r rvp'jrts on police 
■'•jsdiknta invcivinj^' blacks, ri- 
•ports of black citizens, sports, 
entrt^alnment. nnd club and 
»ockty news. Some c-f the sto- 
riei are rcpielp with vivid de- 
tail, but &Ji editor Shields ex- 
plaliu: '*We nre a facts-of-life 
ne^i^aper. We believe In tell- 
ing the trj.th. We might de- 
scribe someone being raped In 
detail, but we don't ase four 
ietter words like I saw in one 
of the daily papers recently," 

0 t h e r black journals in 
i-.u>u3ton include The Voice of 
l^ope and The Informer. The 
latter, founded in 1872, is 
Houiion's oldest paper but it's 
not nearly popular* today as 
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the other two, according to 
most report*. 

The newest is The Voire of 
Hope, which orifjlnally started 
out as a free monthly news- 
letter for Hope Development 
Inc., a social service agency. 
Now a weekly that sells for 25 
rents a ropy ($9 a year for 
subscribers) , the paper is 
chiefly concerned, reports 
managln^: editor Alma News- 
om, with "community-police 
relations, 

"Our people have been more 
fiodally oriented in other 
black papers," she said. 
"We're hying to raise their 
awareness, to try editorially to 
suggest solutions, to mobilize 
action." 

IHe paper used to be labeled 
militant, said Miss Newsom, 
' * a n d although this has 
changed somewhat, we still 
have trouble getting ads, even 
from black advertisers who'd 
rather advertise in the two 
dailies." 

Another problem for The 
Voice of Hope, she added, and 
a problem of the "black press, 
in general, is no trained jour- 
nalists. Local people are just 
not that good and by the time 
we train them, they go on to 
bigger, better things." 

At least thrre newspapers in 
Houston cater to Mexican- 
Americans, an estimated invt5 
per rent of the city's popu- 
lation. The newest one, KI 
Presente, is printed entirely in 
Spanish. 

Only three months old, it Is 
an invaluable source of news 
in Houston for people who 
haven't learned to speak Eng- 
lish yet. reports edlior Maria 
Rodriguez. 

Papel Chicane, on the other 
hand, has news in both Span- 
ir*h and English, p.- monthly at 
present —-though the publish- 
ing schedule is irregular —it 
aims at covering "the news 
that we feel others don't cov- 
er," reports Carlos Calbillo, 
adding that most of his staf- 
fers are voltinteers. 

"Our whole idea in starting 
I he papel* was that the estab- 
lishment media was not inter- 
rstpd or didn't care about im- 
poij;>r,i tiiiniiS happening lo 
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ChicaiKXi/' Kiirt Calbillo. The 
paper wes Rtarted in 1970 by 
the Chicuno Cultural Corpo- 
rntion of Houston, a group es- 
tablished to further education- 
al endeavors within the Chi- 
cano community, he said. 

Militant in tone, the paper is 
considered radical by some 
people, said Calbillo, "but oth- 
ers like it. Our readers are 
mostly those working for so- 
cial change, but we also get 
some older readers." 

El Sol, on the other hand, 
gives a middle-class look at 
national and interna U.onal 
news, local events, and S9cial 
affairs in the Mexican-Ameri- 
can commumXy, It's publish- 
ed, half in English, half in 
Spanish, by the Rev. James L. 
Novarro. pastor of St. Paul's 
Baptist Church. 

Many of the v;se5<lies and 
monthlies published in Hous- 
ton consider iheir function to 
be "the loyal opposition," but 
none more so than Mocking- 
bird an underground news- 
paper. 

"Wfi \vy to point out things 
wrong with our culture and 



point th« dirf»ctiooi peo|^ 
should g« , ' ' Wi 
McElrath, one of 38 «Uff«ti 

listed on the weekly's mas- 
thead. The paper has no edi- 
tor, and some staffers list 
themselves only by first name. 

In operation since April of 
this year, the paper contains 
surprisingly few four-letter 
words. A recent issue seems 
more bent on educating its 
readers than shocking them. 

In an ArticJ.e called "Archie 
Bunker grows long hair," 
readers are told that "'Eacape 
really does not solve a thing, It 
only leaves fewer of us here to 
try to help humanity gone 
mad . . . 'Hiere is an election 
coming up and one small thing 
one can do is register to vote 
. . . Please give a damn." 

Additional newspapers snd 
magazines published in Hejua- 
tcn can be found in the local 
telephone directory. But the 
most complete listing is com- 
piled in the Communications 
Tncisx, 1972. published by 
V/omen in Communications, a 
Houston group. 
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CAREERS IN TELEVISION 



If anyone wants. to be successful and happy in a television career, he should like all phases of work 
related to television. This means he must be willing to work long hours without considering 
overtime pay. If necessary, he should be willing to assist with any job that must be done to produce 
programs successfully on schedule. 

The high school courses which will be most valuable in television production are journalism, 
photography, speech, debate, and art. Anyone who wants to go into technical careers in television 
should take as much math and as many pre-engineering courses as possible. 

College is helpful but not required. If a student goes to college for specific training that can be 
applied to the job, the chances of employment are improved; however, a person who goes to college 
for fun and takes general courses will probably not be able to improve his chances for employment 
in the television field. 

An entry level job in production would probably be on the floor crew. A beginning salary is about 
$400 a month. The floor crew jobs are such as cameraman, lightman, and traffic controller. A 
person going into sales could make $20,000 per year; in management positions, $25,000 a year or 
more. 



The chances for creativity and change of routine are excellent in television careers. The 
disadvantages are the lack of openings for new employees and the low entry salary. However, most 
employees in the field of television careers would not trade their work for another job even at 
higher pay. 



WOMEN IN COMMUNICATION BUSINESS 



Interview, Mr. Craig Bland 

Channel 11 
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On July 11 « 

(Mftl eat ions 
CoaBlsatm MMPdM to Mrs. 
Clattdia ^^Imson a license 
to own and operate a 
television station in 
Austin, Tex, 

An industrious, enter- 

I poising woman, married to 
I^poidon Johnson, then a 

'^•S. Senator- from Texas, 
Cliudia. Johnson soon had 
her: station, KTBC-TV, 
affiliated with all three 
maj^r networks — CBS, 
IfBC and. ABC. She also man- 
a^^, despite the Korean . 
wartime shortage of struc- 
tural equipment, to ohtain 

j the electronic gear neces- 

: sary to get her station 

1 on the air. 

Until 196S, wb&a ifflVI-TV 
affiliat«i with HBC and 



In 1971 ITOT-T? aft 



Binl*a '^«tation in. Austin. ; 
enjoyed a near monopoly. 

Last month, under ordei^ - . 
from the PCC to diveflt 
some of. her TV or CATV ^ , 
(cahle television) hold- • 
inge, Lady Bird sold KTBC- : 
TV to the "Los Angeles 
Times" for. f9 million. 
Since Lady Bird and her two 
daughters owned 85 percent 
of the. outstanding shares^ 
Lady Bird received as her 
share of the take $4,752,- : 
000 and the girls $1,390,* 
50.0 each. Lady Bird, of 
course, still owns KTBC-AIl 
and FM, for which she (irig- 
inally paid $17,500, as _ 
well as her* CATV interests. 
Additionally she owns in- 
tareats In other Texas 
hroademstlog facllitlaa- 
sitid to be worth f20 million 
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I DIGITAL 

■ TECHNICIANS 

■ Phil co-Ford, a Itadtr in tpocaoQ* i%<hno\o^, has Immodlok 

Roponingt for Elodronio ttchnldans for tno Skyiab lupport 
program. 

■ Petition rtqu'iromonlt tnducU 2<4 yoort oxporttnco in 
T«lonio1ry, Digitai Grour^ Station Syvftmi, DiMpiay Sytfm* 
|and/or Communlcotiont Sytloms. 

■ Jh—m po«iii«ra wsvld* unllmllad pilii M mi m w wy n l i# rwtv btntt^h 

( ■ 



|pocko9«. 

I J. E. MOWN 



To ArrSKM An In1trvkw« Coll : 



4M.1270 



I 

■ 
■ 
■ 



PHILCQ 

Philco-Ford Corporation 
Houston Op«ration 
P.O. B«x 51487 
HoustM, TtxOT 7795t' 



Houston Post 
October 15,1972 



WANTED 



WE ARE 

A gfowing monuforJuf inq company, lulling proprltfory Products fo 
the Syircm, Genprnl T(«lfiphone Compony'i ond othen. 

WE NEED 

An energ*hc per\on to b^cnme our tafts reprsier^roliv* f©f T<»»oi 
with h^odquorterj m Hotrsron. 

WE REQUIRE 

Our repfesentatt,e to ffov«l g-^i^ noximum covtrag<» ond fo n<- 
lume revponMbtlrry lor successful soles prestnrolions. Th*» individ- 
ual rrust hove personal iniliafive and )ob knowUHqt nf rh« tele* 
phone indjitry m one or mare cnr^qorie* such oi corisrruclton. 
ginttnng, morkering or plant dppartmenr. 

WE OFFER 

A loloried position plus inctntivi* plan, trnv#| mtpmw* nnd th# np. 
portunify far ptrsonnl growth. 

S»nd r»ium« in confid«nc« to Sal«ft Monctgvr 

Communications Technology 
Corporatiion 

P.O. Box 644/ Broomfiftid, Colorado 80020 



RADIO TECHKICIAN 

Must hav« FCC !(cens«r sscond clds» or better/ arul minimum of 
2 years experience in 2*way radio. FVj asd SS& Marine Radar 
and navigfitional aidx 8::perienc4 also deslrat^la. Top waacs and 
outstanding benefits offered to qua'h'ied lnilividua!«. .^Ppi^ at 
send- resums tot 

WESTERN QmmniCAL CO. OF AMERICA 

i'.O. ZOr. rKLICAM JSLAMD 

OAi.vssroK, TSXAS vy,ti 



THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AT HOUSTON 
M. D. ANOIRSON HOSPITAL AND TUMOR INSTITUTE 
NOW IfmRVIEWING FOR 

POLICE PATROLMEN/WOMEN 

Miiit bo High 3c}ki>I Graduot* «/tth 30 cfimplsttd ^Ug* fl«n«ilof houn. 
Ago roquircmcnl 22-40. Rseon} psUsa arpeffsfwo pfcfenvd, no4 moMwy. 



Mum Hfgli Sataof Gfoduaty ond {tow fcooj werfibu oKSOficAso In 
FOR FUATHIER INFORMATiOM CALL MAS. SeHLOTTMANM 

6723 BERTNER AVENUE . ' 526-4821 

An Opporluriti»y/Aff innafsvv Ijiifttn |mploy«> 
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Spacecraft Engineers 

Join the established leader in satellite 
communications — the decade^s most chal- 
lenging new industry. If you're a graduate 
engineer with experience in one of the fol- 
lowing areaS; we'd like to hear from you. 

Digital Telemetry 
and Command Project Engineers 

To perform subsystem desifln analvsiS/ development/ test, and Integration Into 
• dioital telemetry and cornmanci communication systems. Experience in desisn 
and associated component development required. 

Power Supply Engineers 

Deslen and development of low voltage regulators, dc to dc converters^ and tiroh 
voltage TWT power supplies. 

Communication Project (engineers 

Hardware oriented tasks In the design* analvsvs, and testing of sophisticated 
communication sub-svstems. Involves establishing module design requirements/ 
cWfining internal and esfternal Interface requirements/ analyzing detailed 
p«rformance parameters, defining tost methods, and performing breadboard and 
flight hardware subsystem tests. 

RF Circuit Engineers 

Dwlgnand dsveJoomerr of ."oild itatc RF circui^Sr ^uch as oscilfators/ frequency 
multipliers, IF amnllfiei's and limiters. RF pcwer amplifiers, modulators, aixl 
fitters. 

Antenna Engineers 

Design and development of omni-ciirectionaii Global coverage* and shaped^beam 
antennafv, includin>3 multJple-frequency horns/ mulfiple-horn arrays, reflectors/ 
fcedS/ and other specialized antenna elements. 

Microwave Circuits Ejigineers 

, n«i9n and developme:;t cf nicroweve circi'i*';, s'lch ?5 filJcrc* rriultiplexcrf./ 
Ticrr.ife devices^ couplers/ and rotary joints. 

MScrowave Solid State Engineers 

Design and development of microwave solid state devices, such as parametric 
amplifiers, tunnel dicde amplifiers/ h^PATT or GUNN amplifiers, diode Phase 
ihffters/ mixers* converters, and microwave rntosrated circuits. 

Laser Communications Systems Engineer 

For nnilltary and spaceaualified laser communications systems. AAiJ5t have 
analytical ability and hardware development capability. Desired proficiency 
areas: Coherent and non-coherent reflecMve and refractive optks; snlid'Stafe 
gaseous lasers; related component technoioqy, moduJatlon/ and detection 
methods; propagation and scattering theory. Requisite skills include: proier./ 
management/ preparation of technical proposals/ and presentation of customer 
t^rief ings. MSES or VjS. . Physics reauired. 

Stress Analysis 

Perform structural analysis on spacecraft and associated support equipmentin 
coniunction with des-gn activities. Must be caoable of analyzing and sizing 
structural designs using c'^ssical as well as modern computer techniques. BS or 
MS in AE/ CE, ME, or eaui. jlent/ v/ith actual hardware experience is required. 

structural Dynamics 

Responsible for dynamic analyses of flexible and rigid spacecraft structures* 
Including response to booster dynamics separation, appendage deployment, and 
on-orbit loading conditions. Experience in interactions of flexible structures with 
vehicle spin and attitude dynamics is desirable. BS or MS in AE. ME* or Applied 
Mechanics required. 
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Xerox forming NEW TECHNOLOGY CENTER 
for computer systems in Dallas 



Xerox's new Southern Technology Center in Dallas, Texas will 
provide complete systems analysis, design and Implementation for 
Xerox customers end OEM's in the Southern United States. Xerox 
Is unique in the estoblfshment of regionol centers that make ad- 
vanced technologies and a highly skilled stoff accessible to our 
customers. Two such centers, eoch with o stoff of more thon 200 
persons, hove been in aperotion for severol yeors on the East ond 
West Coasts. 

Condidotes will be involved in preliminnry design, cost estimotes 
and proposals. Must be morketing and opplicotians oriented, but 
must also be highly quolified technicolly. Knowledge of both 
hardwore and softwore is required in one or more of the follow- 
ing areos: 

Immediate: SR. REAL-TIME SOFTWARE 
SPECIALISTS 

Senior indivlduols. required with o minimum of ten yeors ex* 
perience (or odvonced degree work) since BS Degree. Must hove 
a thorough knowledge of the internal design and operotion of op- 
erating systems, reol-time I/O handling, ond interoctive data 
bose monogement. Should hove experience in ot leost two of the 
following oreos: 

• Reol-time dota management systems, 

• Reol-time scientific control systems, 

• Real-time on-line commercial systems, 

• Communicotions systems. 

Some knowledge of systems such as IBM HASP, ASP, IMS, and 
Xerox DmS and LAS expected. 

Near term: (Openings expected in next 
few months) 

HEALTH CARE: A minimum of five years of experience in reol- 
time computer applications for automated toborotories, adminis- 
trative systems, admissions system, and/or patient core. Chem- 
ical.'medicol background and odvonced degree helpful. 

DATA/ACQUISITION/CONTROL: A minimum of seven yeors 
experience in real-time computer systems such as: Hybrid and di- 
gital simulation, telemetry, graphic displays, doto acquisition, 
and/ or control. 

STATE/MUNICIPAl INFORMATION SYSTEMS: Minimum of 
seven years of computer related experience since BS Degree with 
extensive recent experience in real-time information systems such 
as; Interactive accounting, criminal information, vehicle registra- 
tionr stolen property, incident reporting, commond and control, 
dispatching, etc. 

Please send resume, including ^z^i. / his^ory, tc: AAal V/if!icjms, 
Xerox Coiporaiion, Bank of Dailas Building, Suite 109, 3635 
lemmon Avenue, Dollas, Texas 75219. 



XEROX. 



an equol opportunity employer 
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Tlitnnal Dtf iw 

tMrmal tradeoff and tfesfffn MMytyto m\ a^Ktcraft tytlams and sub-systems. 
Interfact with prolect/ subsystem, and test activities to Insure that appropriate 
fliermal control techniques are implemented and experimentally verified. Plan 
ani perform thermal development tests of both spacecraft elements and 
interns. Candidates should have a background in the application of multi-modt 
analytic techniques to the soJutlon or combined radiation and conduction 
problems, a BS or MS degree, and 0 to 5 years experience. 

Spacecraft Preliminary Design 

Synthesize Inputs from various disciplines (power, thermal, etc.) to create 
conceptual designs of advanced spacecraft. Must be able to produce high quality 
l«youts and perform under pressure of tight schedules. BS or MS in A\, ME# CE# 
or Applied Mechanics. , ^ 

Spacecraft Electrical Harness and Cabling 

i$EE with experience in spacecraft cabling design and costing. Famllltartfy 
wftti Rf\ and radiation shielding problems is required. Position s assigned la 
Design Integration activity requiring collaboration with other subsystem 9^ 
naers to establish final configuration of components and spacecraft. 

Attitude Controls 
Analysts and Designers 

For satellite and space vehicle attitude, .velocity control systems and articulated 
I payload devices controllers. Desired background: Overall attitude dynamics of 
both rigid and flexible spacecraft digital multiloop control. 

Mechanisms and Sensors 

engineer!, designers, draftsmen, and checkers at all levels and with experlenoe 
art needed to perfornf challenclng development tasks on electromechanical ana 
flectro-optlcal equipment. Experience wfth bearings, lubricants, motors, oearc, 
•haft encoders/ microsysn, magnetic devices optics. Infrared sensors, artS 
pyrotechnics as applied to long-life operation in space Is desired.. 

Power Conditioning Equipment 

Responsible for the design and development of complex power conditioning 
equipment for ion engines and satellites. BSEE or MSEE degree, with experience 
In the design of power conditioning equipment (i.e., converters, inverters, series 
regulators, etc.) and Intimate knowledge of magnetic components and power 
•emiconductor application problems. 

Propulsion Test 

Experienced In test facility operations, hydrazine handling, and dat^ acquisition 
and processing. Must have ability to concisely translate engineering require- 
ments Into detailed test procedures. Must pass hydrazine handling physical 
examination. 

Hydrazine Propulsion 

Our Propulsion and Power Systems Laboratory has outstanding opportunities for 
BSMEs or MSMEs with related experience In system analysis and design; 
component design and development; component and system test; fabrication., 
assembly.. Integration; data acquisition, processing, and evaluation; proiect 
management; and launch operations. 

Systems Engineers and Analysts 

MS .PhD In Engineering or Physics with three to 10 years experience In 
spacecraft communications, power and controls system analysis; dynamics, 
orbital mechanics, and system analysis; dynamics, orbital mechanics, and 
system performance; payioad integration and mission analysis. Duties will 
Include system design and definition, subsystem and mission tradeoffs, system 
and subsystem interface definition. 

To arrange an interview appointment, please 
call (collect): Mr. J, L Samuel (213/648-4882). 
Or, airmail your resume to: 

ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

SPACE AND COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 

PX). Bex 92919; Airport Station, Los Angeles, CA9-0009 

• U.S. CHiMMhip r«c|0ir«d • Equal opportunity M.F. mployr 
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PREDICTIONS 



State and National surveys on the employment outlook for communication v/orkers do not agree. 

Communications are expected to expand during the 1968-1975 period, but at only about 40 
percent of the rate experienced during the 1960 to 1968 period. Most of the growth in this industry 
was in Telephone Communications and occurred before 1968. In 1960, the Telephone segment 
accounted for 82 percent of total employment in the Communications group; this will dip to some 
80 percent of the total in 1975. Radio and Television employment will rise from 14 percent of the 
total in 1968 to 16 percent between 1968 and 1975.' 

Employment in the broadcasting industry is expected to grow at a moderate pace through the 
1970's. More job opportunities will result from replacement as thousands of job openings become 
available as workers transfer to other fields of work, retire, or die. Retirements and deaths alone will 
provide an estimated 2,800 job openings annually. 

New radio and television broadcasting stations will be established over the period, primarily in small 
communities, and will result in opportunities for some additional workers. Also, cable television 
(CATV) has emerged as a powerful new force in communications and some additional job 
opportunities for professional, technical, and maintenance personnel will be created as CATV 
systems increasingly originate and transmit programs. By using coaxial cables instead of airwaves, 
CATV can bring to subscribers a large selection of over-the-air signals plus many additional 
programs originated for cable television. 

The number of educational broadcasting stations is expected to increase as private and 
governmental groups continue to expand this medium as an educational tool. The growth of 
educational television stations, particularly, should increase the number of job opportunities, 
especially in programing, engineering, and station management. 

In existing radio stations, employment probably will remain about the same. Continued 
introduction of equipment that permits the control of transmitters from the studio will eliminate 
the need for a technical crew at the transmitter site. Automatic programing equipment permits 
radio stations to provide virtually unattended programing service. As more of the smaller television 
stations acquire the capability to originate local color telecasts, there may be a small expansion in 
the number of technical workers to handle and operate the more complex equipment. 

Competition will be very keen for entry jobs in broadcasting in the years ahead, especially in the 
large cities, because of the attraction this field has for young people, and the relatively few 
beginning jobs that will be available.^ 

Employment Outlook 

The number of broadcast technicians is expected to increase only slightly during the 1970's. 
Retirements, deaths, and transfers to other jobs will result in some additional job openings. 

Some job opportunities for technicians will be provided by the new radio and television stations 
expected to go on the air during this period. In addition, color television broadcasting may slightly 
increase the need for technicians. Color television pick-up and transmitting equipment is much more 
complicated than black and white equipment and requires more maintenance and technical 
know-how. However, other technical advances, such as automatic switching and programing, 
esjjiJ^utomatic operation logging, and remote control of transmitters will limit the increase in job 
opportunities in the new stations and replacement needs in existing stations. 



^ Texas Employment Outlook to 1975. Published by Texas Employment Commission, July 
1971. 

^Occupational Outlook Handbook 1970-71 edition, U. S. Department of Labor Bureau of 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 1650. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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COMMUNICATION AND MEDIA 
Study Tours (Radio— Television— Newspaper-Telephone) 



KPRC-TV & RADIO 

3014 Post Oak (South) 

Contact: Judi Ballesteros,Tour Director 

P. 0. Box 2222 

Houston, Texas 77001 

622-2950, ext. 246, 247 



THE HOUSTON POST 
Contact the Receptionist 
4747 Southwest Freeway 
Houston, Texas 77001 
621-7000, ext 293 



Description: Television and radio 
Specifications: Welcome tourists in 
groups 10-60; Welcome students (children 
to adults); Welcome foreign and U. S. 
adult groups; Minimum 10; Maximum 
60; need 2 weeks advance notice; 
some plant areas restricted to all visitors, 
tours narrated; special discussions available 
on limited basis on request; prefer 
Tour classification: Regular tours 
(arrangements can be made to watch a live 
show in studio.) 

Description: Newspaper publishing 
Specifications: Welcome student groups 
as well as U. S. and foreign groups, 
Minimum 8 (fewer if technical group); 
Maximum 30; need 3 weeks advance 
notice; some plant areas restricted to 
all visitors; tours narrated; prefer tour- 
ing 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Tour classification: By arrangement 
only. 



SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 

COMPANY 
3100 Main Street 

Contact Public Relations Department 
P. 0. Box 1530 
Houston, Texas 77001 
521^174 



Description: Communications 
Specifications: Welcome student groups and 
U. S. and foreign groups; Minimum 
5; Maximum 25; need 2 weeks advance 
notice; some areas and certain informa- 
tion restricted. to all visitors; tours narrated; 
special discussions available on 
request; translating service availab e in 
Spanish, prefer touring 1 p.m, - 4 j).m. 
Mondays, 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Fridays, and 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. 

To ur da^t ificaiicn : 'By arrangement 



THEHCUSTON CHRONICLE 
512 Travis 

Houston, Texas 77002 



Description: Newspaper 
Specifications: Welcome student groups 
who have studied the nev/spaper. 
Caii Dr. Lois Avery, 220-7404 
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Photography/Motion Picture Production 



A-V CORPORATION 
William R. Fowler or A, P. Tyler 
2518 North Blv. 
Houston, Texas 77006 
523-6701 



Description: Motion picture production 
company and film laboratory. 
Specifications: Welcome tourists, students, 
U. S. and foreign groups; No minimum; 
Maximum 10; need one to 2 days advance 
notice; tours nanated; special discussions 
available on personal basis only; translating 
available in Spanish; prefer touring 10 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. 

Tour classification: By arrangement 
only. 



DOME CITY PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Allen B. Cunie or Mrs. S. Smudski 
605 McGowen 
Houston, Texas 77003 
522-9716 



Description: Photography, film processing, 
printing b/w and color, slides, murals. 
Specifications: Welcome students, U- S. and 
foreign groups; Minimum 5; Maximum 20; 
need one week advance notice; tours narrated; 
special discussions available; translating in 
Spanish; prefer touring 10 a.m. • 2:30 p.m. 
Tour classification: By arrangement only. 



Printing and Printing Services 



PREMIER PRINTING & LETTER SERVICE 
Luke Kaiser, Frank Parker or Bob Garlington 
2120 McKinney 
Houston, Texas 77003 
224-1676 



Description: Printing, lithographing, auto- 
mated letter service, computer service, 
automated packaging. 

Specifications: Welcome student, U. S. and 
foreign groups; Minimum 4; Maximum 30; 
need 3 days advance notice; translating ser- 
vice available in Spanish; prefer touring 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon. 
Tour classification: By arrangement only. 



Recording Studios 



JIMMY DUNCAN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

John Cievinger 

3208 V/estpark 

Houston, Texas 77024 

731-3300 



Description: Second largest recording 
studios in the the nation. Soundville Records- 
national and international distributing. 
Westpark Records. Five music publishing 
companies. Talent management division. 
Commercial Production division. Fortune 
Corp, Production Co. Septor Records. 
Bisseli arranging. FM Radio Station. 
Specifications: Welcome tourists, students, 
U. S. and foreign groups; No minimum*; 
Maximum 25; need 2 days advance notice; 
tours narrated; special discussions available 
on request; prefer touring m.id-morning; 
tour duration 30-45 minutes. 
Tour cioodficatAon: By arrangement only. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA RESOURCES 



Speakers or directors who can assist Occupational Orientation classes — 
Mrs. Maxine Helton or 

Mrs. Billie Marable 521..7r^^'^ or 521-8530 

Bell Telephone Company School Consultants 
P. O. Box 1530 Room 1214 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Mr. John Knight 528-6141 

Educational Media Supervisor 
A. B. Dick Company 
2327 S. W. Freeway 

(speakers and a loan of audio-visual materials) 

Mr. George Nelson 526^7231 

KYOK Radio Station 

Miss Carolyn Whitmore 521-7769 

Employment Manager 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
3100 Main St. 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Mr. Craig Bland 526-8811 

Channel 11 TV 

Mr. Tom Warren 621-7000 

Print Production Manager, Houston Post 
Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Rosemary Wohlfort 621-7000 

Educational Direction, Houston Post 
Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Marty Bowman 748-6814 

Channel 8 TV 
Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Dorothy Sinclair 748-6814 

Greta Program Director, Channel 8 TV 

Mr. Rav Miller 771-4631 

News Director, Channel 2 KPRC/TV 
Box 2222 Houston, Texas 77001 

Mr. Joe Howard .7714631 

KPRC - Radio Station 

P. 0. Box 2222 Houston, Texas 77001 

Mr. Harry Carson , 622-8052 or 622-8054 

Dale Carnegie Representative *' 
P. 0. Box 22315 Houston, Texas 77027 

Dr. Lois Avery 220-7171 

Educational Coordinator, The Houston Chronicle 
512 Travis Houston, Texas 77002 



COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 



FILM 
1. 

2. 

3. 



6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
*12. 

13. 
*14. 



"The Commercial Photographer" 
McGraw-HUl 

"Newspaper: Behind the Scene" 
Aims instructional media 

"Oral Communications" 

The Power of Emotion in Speech 

"Satellites and Men in Orbit" 
ACI Films— Southwest Media 

"Miniature Film Studio" 
Warsaw, McGraw Hill 

"I Rather Like You, Mr. Bell" 
Effective use of phone 

"Space Science: Man-made Satellites" 
Shows how they are place in space and how 
they transmit information from space. 

"How to Make a Good Impression" 
Shows modern offset lithography 

"Communications and the Community" 
The importance of instant communications 

"Newspaper Careers" 

Covers entire field of newspaper jobs 

"Public Speaking: Fundamentals" 
Requirements to speak well'. 

"The Machine In Between Careers in the Mass Media" 
Miller Porduction, Inc. (film in 0.0. Office) 
(medium length film) 

"Manner of Speaking" 

"Careers in Television" 

Educational Dimensions Corp. Box 488, 

Great Neck, New York 11022 (filmstrips) 



NUMBER 
5494 

M-5363 

M-5439 

L-5199 

5409 

L4385 

4419 

M4675 
M-4595 
M4907 
5052 



TIME 

10 min. 

15'/4 min. 

15 min. 

24 min. 
7 min. 

27 min. 

11 min. 

25 rhin. 

16 min. 
21 min. 
14 min. 



L-1974 
403 



* Not in AV Center of H.I.S.D. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LOCAL FREE MATERLU.S 

A Living Textbook, Use of the Newspapers in. the Classroom, Curriculum Aids. The Educational 
Services Department of the Houston Post. 

Newspaper Classroom Aids-^Houston Chronicle. 

*Not in AV Center of H.I.S.D, 
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Evaluation 
G 

E 



G 
E 
E 
E 
E 

E 

G 
E 
G 

G 

G 
E 



Bibliography 
By Mrs. Mary Belt— Fondten Junior High School 

COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 

Pamphlets 
'^Careers in Graphic Communications" 



Source 



'T.V. and Radio Service Technician" 
''Copyreader" 

"The Making of a Newspaper" 
^'Newspaper Circulation Supervisor" 
^Thtojournalist" 
''Newspaper Reporter" 
"Newspaper Reporters" 

"Careers for Negroes on Newspapers" 

"Should You be a News Reporter?" 
"Photographer" 

"Should You go into the Printing 
Industry?" 



"Careers Opportunities in the Printing 
Industry" 



"Should you go into Public Relations?" 



"An Occupational Guide to Public 
Relations" 



Ed, Council of Graphic Arts Industry 
4615 Forbes Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Reprint (0. O. Handbook) 
Supt. of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 

TEXAS VIEW 

Region XIX Ed. Service Center 
6501-C Trowbridge 
El Paso, Texas 79905 

The Houston Post 

TEXAS VIEW (see above) 

TEXAS VIEW 

TEXAS VIEW 

Reprint (0. 0. Handbook) 
(See above) 

Am. Newspaper Guild 
Philip Murray Bldg. 
1126 16thSt.,N.W. 
Washington, D, C. 20036 

(same as above) 

TEXAS VIEW (See above) 

Career Information Service 
N. Y. Life Insurance 
Box 51, Madison Square Station 
New York, N. Y. 10010 

Heidelberg Eastern Inc. 

800 E. 10th 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Career Information Service 
(see above) 

Public Relations Society of 

America 
845 Third Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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E 
E 

E 



"Radio and T.V. Announcer'' 
"Career Briefs" 

"Jobs in Publishing" 



TEXAS VIEW (see above) 

Desk-top Career Kit 

Careers 

Largo, Florida 

SRA Job Family Series Booklet 
259 E.Erie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Books Available in the Library 



Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational 
Guidance Vol. I and II 



Career Choices for the 70's 

Cowles Guide to Careers and 
Professions 

You and the Ne^t Decade 



i/ocations for Boys 



Vocations for Girls 



Dollars for You 



How to Earn Money 



News Reporters and What They Do 



Journalism 



Wm. E. Hopke 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
Garden City,N. Y. 

Arnold Arnold 
Cromwell-Collier Pub. 
M. L. Marshall 

Cowles Education Corp. 1968 

A. A. Paradis 
McKay 1965 

H. H. Kitson & Edgar M. 

Stover 
Harcourt 1955 

M. R. Linginfelter & 

H. D. Kitson 
Harcourt 1951 

Adrian A. Paradis 
McKay 1958 

Bill and Sue Severn 
Prentice-Hall 1957 

David Botter 
F. Watts 1959 

A. Myers 

Crov/eili-Collier 1971 
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CAREER INFORMATION FOR 
YOUR FIELDS OF INTEREST 



y'^'s. Get recent 

\ books and 

X \ magazines ' 

/ Send for \ from 

/ government \ public or 

/ bulletins and \ ^^k^^i 
A. . , . , \ ssnool 
/^x^information from \ 

/ \. schools and Vibrary. 

/ Join ^^business \ 
/ clubs. Find \ leadersA 
/ hobbies and crafts \ 
/ that tie in with your \ 
1 interests. 


Go to see the / 

State / 

Employment/ \ 

Offices. /.V'^'j P'^'^" /A 
/ ot work. \ 

/ Social Security \ 
/ y^ Number and Laws of ] 

/ S. Department of Labor. 


I Make your own visual aids. 

\ Seefiims on careers. / 

\ ^/Interview / 
\ friends, rel- / Attend 
V/atives, neighbors, / classes jn 
\ civic, andbusinesy careers and 
\ leaders. / related 
\. / subjects. 


Practice writing letters of 
\ ^x,^^ application. Keep your i 

\ resume up to / 
\ date. / 

Keep \ qq ^s^^^^ / 
up with \ / 
changes \ ^ 
in the \ work. / 

working \ / 

yyorld. \ / 
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